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ZI^MlNDAll SYSTEM ESTABLISHED IN BENGAL— 1 792.^3. 


other imnics in variniis ]>artM of India. Tlieir 
elevation to the ranlc of jiroprictors, ns an 
intcrinediato class between tlic [government 
and the actual cultivators, was certainly 
not based on any inlicrcnt claim, for 
centuries of !Moliammcdan exactions liad 
nearly ol)lileratcd all individual title to 
properly in the soil : but the measure was 
one of sound policy, and lias contributed 
to tbc stability of British dominion by 
benefitinj; a large portion of the jiopula- 
tiou of India.*!'- In accordance with the 
views of the governor-general, the lands of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orisna, were divided 
into estates of various dimensions, and 
vested hereditarily in the zemindars; the 
produce was divided into fifths; and it was 
estimated that, after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation, two-fiftlis would be left to the 
cultivator, and the remainder would consti- 
tute the rent of the estate : of this, ten- 
clcvcntliH were taken ns tax by government, 
and one-eleventh went to the zemindar. 
Mr. llickards says, that if the rent were CO 
per cent, of the produce, the share of the 
zemindar would be TA ])cr cent.f 

The assessment was ordered, by the Court 
of Directors, to be equal to the average 
collection of a certain period ; it was fixed at 
this rate for ten years, and then declared 
to be pcrniancnt,| the government pledging 
itself never to exact any higher land-tax 
from the territories thus settled : but no 
remissions were to be made; in bad or, 
good seasons, the same amount of tax was 
to be paid — one year must balance another; 
and government was freed from all pecu- 
niary liability for public works available for 
irrigation, maintaining the banks of rivers, 
&c. It was therefore an excellent bargain 
for the state. Such a project could _not 
have succeeded if waste or uncultivated 
lands had not been attached to each estate, 
on which no future tax was to be levied, 
and unless the proprietors had been left 
perfectly free to grow any description of 
produce, without hanng to pay an enhanced 
revenue on every acre redeemed from 
waste, as was the case under the ^logul rule. 

jMorcover, the collection of the rcveuiie 
was much simplified and facilitated for the 
"overnment : if the zemindar failed in his 
yearly obligations, the European coUector 
received power to proceed against him for 
• Malcolm, vrrUinj; in 1S02, expatiates on the 
happy operation of Lord Conn^alUss system of re- 
venue and judicature on the condition of the people, 
and on tendency “ to fix upon the firaiest basis 
ihe British government in India, by securing the at- 


tlic recovery of his stipulated tax, by sum- 
mary process; and in default of payment, 
not only was the estate liable to confisca- 
tion and sale by the government, but the 
zcmiuflar was subject to imprisonment, and 
forfeiture of any property lie might possess. 
On the other hand, the zemindar could 
only proceed against his tenants or ryots 
(to whom he might sub-let the land) by 
a regular, expensive, and tedious process, 
ill the zillah or local court, presided 
over hy ati European judge, in the dis- 
trict wherein the estate was situated. In 
1791, the law against the zemindar was 
modified by the abolition of the power of 
imprisonment, but the government assumed 
the right to confiscate and sell the estate 
immctliatcly, if the tax were not paid each 
month. 

TJic countiy- was then only partially 
recovering from centuries of desolating rule 
and repeated famines : it had been drained 
of specie by ^Moslem conquerors, Mahratta 
plunderers, and European tax-gatherers ; the 
price of grain was low, the interest of money 
exorbitant ; and there was little or no foreign 
demand for agricultural produce: added 
to this, the waste lands attached to each 
zcraindarrcc or estate, were so ill- defined, 
that litigation soon commenced, and added 
to the expense of the proprietors. Many ze- 
mindars found themselves unable to comply 
with the stringent terms under which they 
became landlords, and the Gazette abounded 
with notices for the sale of confiscated es- 
tates. Several ancient families were ruined; 
and in about fifteen years, few of the original 
zemindars, with whom the permanent set- 
tlement had been made, retained their 
properties; which were sold and resold to 
native merchants and others, who brought 
capital into productive employment. But 
the misfortunes of the original proprietors 
cannot be charged on the plan itself, the 
result of which is shown in the experience 
of half a century. No famines have occurred ; 
other sources of revenue have been created; 
land has become a saleable commodity 
worth ten years’ purchase, which it is not 
in any other part of India; and an influ- 
ential class are bound, by the tie of self- 
interest, to support the British gorernment, 
which guarantees them tixinquil possession ^ 
of their paternal acres. | 

tachnient of their subject5.^—Eaye’s Life of Sir John \ 

MeJeohn^ i., 176. 

t Fifth Report, pp. 13— 2D. 

i Sec “Bengal GoTernment Regulations; JVos. 

2 — 1-L and 44, of 1793. 
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I inmlo «itli encli coDcrlivc body of r}’ot.% or 
1 \ulli tlio bcadn of a villn*;c. 
j ]ii ]H18^ tlio lioDio authorities dctcniiiiicd 
J to aend out Sir T, Munro as j^ovcriior, to 
I rc-enforco the Jlyotwar plan, under sonic 
inudificntions, such as a reduction of nsscss> 
njcnt, varying; from 12 to 25 per cent,, 

( ivlicrc found most exorbitant, u itli remissions 
‘ of taxation on failure of crops. — Several 
parts of the plan ucrc undoubtedly marked 
liy heuevulcuec, and read ^vell on paper; 
but in general, they >vcre either imprac- 
ticable, or depended so much on individual 
judgment and energy, as to afford little 
prospect of extensive utility. As n nholc, 
the system proved very expensive to tlic 
aliitc; full of intricate and liarassing details 
for collectors, it abounded in motives for 
falsehood on the part of the ryots, and in 
opportunities for chicanery and malversation , 
by the native subordinates; while it nc- 1 
ccssnrily proved a complete barrier to the 
growtli of an independent landed proprie- 
tary. The latter was, indeed, a main feature 
in ^Munro's project ; lie Ojicnly asserted that 
the best security for our prolonged and quiet 
rule, was to keep the cultivators in the con- 
dition of vassals or serfs to government:* 
and he speaks of short leases as necessary 
to prevent the growth of a spirit of indc- 
])cndcncc, which would be dangerous to 
British authority* The practical M-orking 
I of the Kyotwarrcc is too truly conveyed 
' in the following hypothesis, suggested by 
I Mr. Pullarton, a member of the ^ladrns 
i govern meat : — ** Imagine the whole landed 
! interest — that is, all the landlords of Great 
Britain, and even the capital ftwmers, at 
once swept away from ofl' the face of tlic 
cartli ; imagine a rent fixed on ever}' field 
in the kingdom, seldom under, generally 
above, its means of payment; imagine tlie 
land so rented, lotted out to tlie villagers 
according to tlic number of their cattle and 
ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres 
each. Imagine the revenue rated as above, 
leviable through tlie agency of one liuiidred 
thousand revenue officers, collected or re- 
mitted at their discretion, according to 
their idea of the occupants means of piiying, 
whether from the produce of his laud or his 
separate property ; and, in order to encou- 
rage every man to act as a spy on Ins neigh- 
bour, and report bis means of paying, that 
lie may eventually save himself from extra 
demaud, imagine all the cultivators of a 
village liable at all times to a separate de- 
• Gleig’s Xt/e ofJUufjrOj vol. ii., p. 158. 
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mnnd, in order to make up for the failure 
of one or more individuals of the parish. 
Imagine collectors to every county acting 
under the orders of n board, on the avowed 
jirinciplc of destroying all temptation to 
labour, by n general cqualiaation of assess- 
ment; acizitig find sendiog back runaways 
I to each other; — and lastly, imagine the col- 
! lector the sole magistrate, or justice of the 
I peace of the county, through the medium 
and instrumentality of whom alone, any 
criminal complaint of personal grievance 
su fibred by the subject can reach the supe- 
rior courts. Imagine, at the same time, 
every subordinate officer, employed in tlic 
I collection of the land revenue, to be n police 
officer, vested M*itb the power to fine, confine, 
put in the stocks, and flog any inhabitant 
uitbin liis range, on any charge, without 
oath of tlic accuser, or sworn recorded evi- 
dence in the casc.*^ 

The annual exaction by government of 
the last shilling from the small cultivators, 
is similar in cfiect to taking the honey 
every night out of a hive ; when a rainy 
day arrives, the bees make no food, ancl 
they perish ; thus lias it been under the 
Byotwar system at Madras, where not one- 
fiftli of the land fit for tillage is under cul- 
tivation. During the last half century, 
several million people have perished from 
famine and its concomitant, pestilence ; 
thus was it in Ireland when the potato crop 
failed, and so must it be wherever the 
population are reduced to the lowest scale 
of diet compatible with the prolongation of 
existence, and devoid of resources where- 
with to supply a temporary exigency. 

The collection of the land-tax from some 
thousands of miserably poor peasants, liring 
from hand to mouth, has led to another 
enormous evil, by engendering a systematic 
plan of cruelty on the part of the native 
officials. The European collector is ex- 
pected to realise annually a certain amount 
for the government, otherwise he will be 
deemed negligent, and stand little chance 
of favour or promotion : on the other hand, 
if he can screw out of the ryots a larger 
sum than his predecessor — the means un- 
scrutiuised-r-his name stands high at Ma- 
dras. He tells his native subordinates that 
so many rupees must be* obtained, and 
leaves them to manage how : the tehsildar, 
knowing that torture is a part of the 
Moslem system, and that it was recognised 
under the Mogul rule, not ' only for com- 
pelling suspected persons to criminate them- 
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lions of acres lying waste j tlic revenue not 
improving."'^' 

Theoretically, tlic home autlioritics con- 
curred with the sound jjolicy laid down by 
the iSTarquis AVellcsIcy It can never be 
desirable that tbc government itself sbould 
act as the proprietor of land, and should 
collect the rents from the immediate ctilti- 
vutors of the soil.'' In a despatch to Ben- 
gal, dated January G, 1815, the Court of 
directors say — ” We do not wish to revive 
the doctrine’of the sovereign of India being 
proprietor of the soil, either de facto or dc 
jure” Practically, this doctrine was re- 
vived, and is still enforced, except under 
the permanent settlement of Bengal. TIic 
granting of leases in the North-AVest Pro- 
vinces, is an assumption of proprietorship; 
j j the assessment of land in IMadras from 
! i year to year— in other words, the decreeing 
I the amount of rent or tax to be paid-— is 
I the prerogative of the landlord ; and, with 
t regard to Bombay, !Mr. A. ^fackay has 
I shown that ** the' fee-simple has no exis- 
tence : there arc, in fact, no fccs-simplc ex- 
cept the monster and all-devouring one of 
the government, and the faint reflections of 
j it which arc found in the liands of owners 
I of alienated lands : but no cultivator has, 
ill reality, any permanent indefeasible 
tenure of the soil."t 

The Anglo-Indian government loses by 
the Ryotwar system. For twenty-four 
years— viz., from 1820 to 1813 inclusive, 
during which it has been in general opera- 
tion throughout a large part of the Madras 
territories — no increase of revenue has ac- 
crued to the state under the Ryotwar 
system; and, it may be inferred, no ex- 
tended cultivation or improvement taken 
place in the condition of the country. 

The Rj'otwarrcc is an expensive system 
in various ways— in the charges of coUec- j 
tion, in the very large staff of officials j 
required to supervise minute details and 
hold one another in check, and in the 
heavy disbursements for irrigation, keeping 
in repair tanks, &c. ; whereof no small 
proportion goes to the enrichment of public 
servants, instead of being used in fostering | 
agriculture. The charges for irrigation; 
and tank repairs, from 1805 -'6 to 1843 -'4, 
are stated at 24,300,000 rupees. 

Sir G. R. Clerk, the late experienced 
governor of Bombay, and present perma- 
nent secretary of the Board of Control, 

• Letter, &c., pp. 100—101. 

•j- Report on Western India, 1853, p. o/. 


in liis evidence before parliament (5th 
April, 1853), speaks forcibly of the Ryot- 
warrcc : — Of many systems, it is the 
mostohjcctionahlc; * it certainly docs 
not work well either for the government or 
the natives; tlicy arc as we found them, 
still paupers; there is nothing between 
them and the government; they liave no 
I lend landholders over them to acquire 
capital: in ease of any sudden visitation, 
such as damage to a village by a hail-storm, 
a famine, or disease among the people or 
their cattle, there is nobody to support 
them, or to prop up a falling village : they 
have no inducement to amass capital; in 
fact they cannot ; it is not to be obtained 
upon these small pieces of ground: they 
live from band to inoutb." 

Noiitii-AA^est PnoviNCES. — Over tbc 
large extent of India comprised under this 
designation, and including Agra, Delhi, and 
other valuable territorial divisions, there is 
liappily no Ryotw.ar settlement. During 
the latter period of jMogul rule, the Dooab, 
or region lying between the Ganges and 
Jumna, as well as other tracts, were greatly 
impoverished : the Ab’llage system was al- 
most annihilated by bands of predatory 
horsemen who dashed at everything; and 
not many years ago, lions prowled up to 
the very gates of Delhi. The peace secured 
by British rule has caused a reclamation of 
waste lands; and the construction of the 
noble Ganges canal, for irrig.ating the 
Dooab, has materially aided in the exten- 
sion of cultivation. 

In part of these provinces, where the 
assessment was onerous and uncertain, 
especially in the Delhi district, there have 
been severe famines, as those of 1834 aud 
1838. 

On the 22nd of September, 1841, the 
author of this work moved, in the Court 
of Proprietors, at the East India House, 
a series of resolutions: viz. — ^'1. That the 
British government is neitlier de facto nor 
de jure the proprietor of the soil of British 
India. 2. That periodical assessments on 
the produce of the laud, at the sole will of 
the government, defeat the proprietary 
rights of the occupiers and cultivators of 
the soil, and, by preventing the hereditary 
possession and transmission of lauded pro- 
perty, diminish its value, deteriorate the 
revenue of the state, impoverish the people, 
and render the government of India un- 
stable and insecure. 3. That the occupiers ! 
and cultivators of the soil of British India j 
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Provinces, been marked at the outset by a hard and 
harsh dealing with individual rights, gradually but 
reluctantly yielding to the tempering influence of 
the orders w'hich, from time to time, have issued 
from superior authorities, especially the Honourable 
Court. The settlement officer swept up without 
inquiry every patch of unregistered rent-free land, 
even those under ten beegahs, exempted by a sub- 
sequent order, and which did not come out before 
five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed. In one 
district, that of Furruckabad, the obligations of a | 
treaty and the direct orders of government were but 
lightly dealt with ; and in all, a total disregard w’as 
evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Hastings and Lord Lake, * * * 

“ The rajah of Mynpoory, vrhose predecessor had 
received the highest acknowdedgments from the 
British government for his unshaken loyalty, when 
the district was overrun by Holkar^s army in the 
year 1804, was, without a reference to government, 
under construction put on the right of a talookdar, 
deprived entirely, he and his successors in perpetuity, 
of all power of interference in 116 of 158 villages 
included in his talooka, which had descended to him 
in regular succession, before the introduction of the 
British rule. ♦ • • 

“In Alighur, Teekum Sing, the rajah of Moor- 
saun, had his talooka curtailed by the severance of 
138 of the 216 villages which it contained. The 
village proprietors, with whom the settlement w^as 
made to the exclusion of the rajah, proved in many 
instances unequal to meet the obligation they had I 
incurred. * • • 

“ His Honour, in his remarks on the policy of thus 
roughly handling these tenures, w'hence all that 
remains of an aristocracy in the land derives its 
support, observed, that there is a striking inconsis- 
tency in the imposition of eighteen per cent, on 
villages severed from a talooka as a compensation to 
the talookdar. If that personage has not a title, I 
such as it is found impossible entirely to reject, why | 
saddle the land with this cess on his account; and if : 
he has a title, ought it not to rest with some more I 
impartial authority to set it aside, than a zealous | 
settlement officer, bent upon the realisation of 
schemes to which those very talookas are a serious . 
obstacle ? 

“The demarcation of the component portions of I 
every village, and the recording of the several rights | 
comprised therein, is what is technically called the | 
‘kbusreh' survey. It is a necessary preliminary to a 
seulement that had belter, perhaps, been kept I 
separate from the scientific survey. ^ The khusrehs 
done in connection with that operation have many 
of them been found inaccurate, and have had to be 
entirely revised by the settlement officers. 

“To keep up a record of the circumstances of 
every field, there must be a constant interference of 
the executive in the affairs of every village, or, it 
may be said, of every villager, which would be 
irksome to any people, and will prove intolerable to 
the natives of India. Already has it been found 
necessary in many quarters to get rid of the old 
putwarrees, and employ in their stead more efficient 
accountants; but even with these, an almost un- 
attainable vigilance will be required to prevent the 
progressive illapse of error and confusion. 

“ In conclusion, the Lieutenant-governor observes, 
that it is a fearful experiment, that of trying to 
govern without the aid of any intermediate agency 
of indigenous growth, yet it is what the measures 
now in progress have a direct tendency to bring 


about. In a short time all may stand on a new 
basis; the village watchman and the village ac- 
countant may be persons in the direct service of that 
government, of which the village proprietor may 
appear but the nominee, while every trace of su- 
perior existing rank will disappear under the three- 
fold agency of the parcelling of talooks, the resump- 
tion laws, and that late act, regarding sales, by 
which the government has placed a restriction on- 
the exercise of its own prerogative of mercy. 

“Far ahead, as in movements like the present, 
the real objects often are of the avowed, there are 
yet many w'ho candidly admit the fall of what may 
still be called the aristocracy and gentry of the 
country, to be a not improbable consequence of the 
system now pursuing, but who look forward with 
confidence to the regeneration that is to spring from 
this decay. 

“Such speculations may be safely indulged in by 
individuals, but it is not for a government thus to 
seek to escape from the practical duty of endea- 
vouring, in giving content to the people at large, to 
avoid giving disgust to particular classes, or of pre- 
venting property from being dealt with in disregard 
of the remark of a profound politician, ‘that a man 
will sooner forgive the death of his father than the 
loss of his inheritance.* | 

“ It is in this respect that the settlement appears | 
most open to exception: assuming the absolute 
corre'etness of its own principles, and acting upon 
these with a speed that ill accorded with its ju- 
dicial character, it too often refused to "pause to 
weigh the various merits of any claim that pre- 
sented an obstacle to the high-pressure pace of its 
progress. 

“It was impossible that those employed should 
not have their minds somew’hat tinged by the colour 
of the work they were engaged in \ and it may not 
be a mistaken belief that a disposition to look upon 
men (natives) as mere units of the mass about which 
alone it is becoming to feel any interest, has of late 
grown very prevalent among the junior portion 
of the civil service. ^ ^ ^ 

“Conducted upon somewhat arbitrary principles, 
the settlement has not encouraged much indepen- 
dence of mind among its agents; and ihe uniformity 
that pervades all the reports which his Honour as yet 
has perused, is very remarkable in the productions of 
a service whose most prominent characteristic used 
to be a free and fearless expression of opinion on 
the part even of its youngest members.” 

It is not surprising, that the provinces j 
where this system was pursued, are the 
chief seats of the present revolt. 

In Central India, under the Mahratta > 
government, leases were granted for long . 
periods, some extending to even seventy^ • 
years, which, says Malcolm, gave the | 

renter an interest in the improvement of j 
the country beyond what he can have un- j 
der a short lease. The respect for some : 
renters has been so great, that large dis- j 
tricts have been, throughout the most j 
troubled periods, rented to their families.” : 
It was the usage of the just Princess of 
Indore, Ahalya Bye, to grant long leases ; , 
and many districts, ''to this system owe i 
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their prosperity/^* In confirmation of its 
value, it may be remarked that, in the 
regions thus situated, the inhabitants Tvere 
exempted from - famine, except, as in 
1803-^4, \rhen the desolating incursions of 
myriads of armed horsemen trod down all 
cultivation, and prevented the tillage of the 
soil. 

Bombay, — ^There is no permanent set- 
tlement’^ — ^in fact, no defined revenue 
system, in the territories under the adminis- 
tration of this presidency: in some places 
there is a settlement, with villages; in 
others, with individual chiefs ; or there is a 
Ryotwar modification; but no proprietary 
right has been conceded ; the fee-simple in 
the land does not exist. The result is im- 
perfect cultivation, extensive wastes, much 
poverty, and comparatively small exportable 
produce. Some years since, when discuss- 
ing the subject in the Court of Proprietors, 
the author found that the assessment in 
Guzerat was equal to 75 . 6 rf. a beegah= 

225. 8 rf. per acre. Since then the govern- 
ment have found it necessary to reduce the 
amount. 

Punjab. — Under Seik administration, 
the government assessment of the land 
varied from two-fifths to one-third of the 
gross produce ; the exaction was less in the 
distant and imperfectly conquered terri- 
tories : in the peculiarly rich lands round 
Peshawmr, the "government share never 
exceeded one-third, and usually averaged 
one-fourth or one-fifth, and fell even lower 
— down to one-eighth of the crop,’’t P^'d 
in kind. In 1847 the revenue was thus 
collected : — From kirdars (answering, pro- 
bably, to the word zemindars), 2,549,873 
rupees; from heads of villages, 1,823,556; 
by division and appraisement of crop, 
among coparcenary communities, 8,944,658 
= 13,318,087 rupees. In addition, there 
were various other imposts — extra cesses, 
capitation -taxes, village artisans’ fines, graz- 
ing taxes, and custom duties innumerable. 

Since we became possessed of the country, 
the land revenue has been reduced in 
amount, but collected in money. Owing 
to a great fall in prices, too high an assess- 
ment, and want of fixity of tenure, there 
has been considerable distress among the 
cultivators ; and the report on the state of 
the Punjab, up to 1850, is the least i _ ^ 

favourable section of that important and ^ s l£ii£Inr£ ttV 3 -, jr 

generally satisfactory document. ! ti' nsnxf -ir 


We could not take a more efiectiVe step 
for the security of British power at these 
gates of India, than by announcing to the 
people that the land is theirs in perpetuity, 
subject to a reasonable tax. If this were 
done, the Seiks and Scindians would guard 
warily against the approach of Russia or 
any other power that might attempt to 
molest the rulers who guaranteed them in 
the secure possession of their homesteads ; 
and with a brave and hardy population, 
enjoying for the first time the advantage of 
just and merciful rule, England might bid 
defiance to all external aggression via the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Herat, or Cen- 
tral Asia; secured by a better bulwark 
than even the sandy wastes and barely 
traversable mountains which skirt our 
northern and western frontiers. 

The exact pecuniary burthen imposed by 
the land-tax of India cannot be defined : 
the pressure on the cultivator depends on 
various circumstances — such as perpetuity 
or uncertainty of tenure ; quantity of waste 
land available to the farmer; richness or 
poorness of soil ; density and prosperity of 
population, or the reverse; proximity or 
remoteness from remunerative markets ; 
good or bad roads, or water carriage; 
means of irrigation; and, above aif, the 
quantity of money in circulatic»n (ei' which 
there is a lamentable defirieneyX which 
materially influences the ra'r.ge e/* h^h or j | 
low prices for produce. A \ ♦ 

return, in 1827, shows thr io.h'vzrg; re- " - 
suits : — 

StctTict. 

Fop. per sq. mile — .. 3 'A 7^ 

Land-tax per sq. jnilf — .. I? 

Ditto per head annns^j — -fX ?! 

Accurate concirzsons re err-rr 

from this stateneri. Thrwer ^.rcrrrrrr tt' 
area, it appears tirr z. rrr- 

prietaiT system- piyr 
square mfis. thcr. l-Izi. 
a fluctuating imr rrorr 
peritr, ty 

popuIadDU- strrrao' rh* 
larger mass, nrrrmir thr 
But aithourh Sumbty zzixi Zln™ 

much per heni us T^»r : 

least ! rirr fbr rcrmsmiuiE- xui uhi 


le ■ner 


• Malcolm^o PoUticdl Jndxa^ vol. ii., p. 41. i 

+ Official Report on the Punjab, 1850-'ol, p, • 
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Wilh Il^fXxKXV) 

— funits?! fen ifir»->r;‘r to t!>»*if RfJ* 

liijil n j ; thr firJjrirjjrj t* 

(fuiu tl;»* «t;q Ifif of 

trhrfr ft jt;?! Urul'IlftT h:i» iu 

It! frf!»Ir cl{«*fi^!a tW.'Irr tl.f ftfhniriU. 
tf'Atinfi f.f AtR?lr:itf jr>rrA;?iv, thrrr ia 

Pf.tl, t! ii tij (iTXTrfl, it:rrrAUt;;:f im. | 
Th«'fr ftfr bit! twri *»f , 

« K'irtv fm Rfr ; *l;r , 

fr.fttvv, f 

Tl.r tJir rr*ij^lr Inr frnin hntirl | 

tu air! listr l)jr:r nili:;t>^n nlriios; f 

I 'TrrhiirAlIv tliinnnl Ijr fMxnur nntl 

Jrnrr** A ftiiti f^uTrnimrnt 

miiluj? hr arf|tii!!rfl ijf hJAfrjr, if thrrr no 
iiiij*r»ivrn;ri'.l in ti;r jjfjMtrA! mnfii'jon riuI 
ir.cjral I'o^ition ff il* if Itfr* lir n 

liRily •trujrvtl’^ f ’f loirr^t rnrann of 
riiatrncr, nnil »H hwjj^ uf nmcliorAtion be 
<irni»‘tl, 

Iftbr Urhiafi Cfti^n Im/l rrfii'rd lop^Ant 

ihc Iaiu! in frr.^itnjilr in Amrnm, Atjatralin, 
ihr Wtit Inilira, nnti 5^ontIi AfHm, Iioir fetr 
roI(*nt*jtA ttoniti linvc j^onr tlntbrr. If tiif* 
porrrnincnt had nniiiinKy ctnrtrti r>0 to fiO 
\>er cent, of the |)rtKiiicc of tljr •oil in tho'C 
^ettlenirnta, nlio uroiild ha^r fcllrd tlic 
forest, dmijird tlic nwamp, or tilird tlic 
fironnd? — nnd if no chnn^ir of mien could 
cletcrionvtc llic condition of iho njcricul- 
turist^, uhat interest wonhl tlicy have in 


njdodflinj^* riiasinj: (rorernment^, or in re* 
forr’i;:n inrndrr^? 

7h^ «uhj^et i? onr ofvif.il nnd prc^iin;,' 
inirmt. In Hindoo'stnn, na nell cl^c- 
man will rontrrt n ri^k into n 
jrardrn, if jt h*' hia own projirrlv; hnl he 
will •iifTrr n pnrrlrn to hc(Y;rrie n if ! 4 C 

h^ ilrprirrfl of that ri^ht, and Ruhjccted to 
an ftfhitrarr, inflrfjnite, nnd oftrn ortr- 
wh^'lniifu: wri;;ht of tftiation. In tli*' former 
rair, h#* will ftupjiort the n'>''t'rnmrnl that 
t'-rurra him in the p^'acrful rnj'^jymrnt of 
hn trfntoriil rirhtn; in the latter, he rril! 
h^ indurrfl to ui*h for n rhanpr of masters, 
tiiui^r whom hi« coijflition may lie improved, 
rtperially if thr temj^tin;: hai! he held out 
of tl;*' conre^unn of p. frr- ‘dimple tenure of 
ll.r Itreent r^rnt% have done much 

to Ijriijf: ffjnviction to many mind^, of the 
nrrritity of jrrapplin;: with the complicated 
did-rsiltie^ of tliM f|imition. Confiscation 
ha^ h'-rn poiuf: on in vnnou^ parM of India 
dtirin#": thr whole century of JJritish sti- 
prrmney ; hut the mo<lc hai hern indirect 
ami irnidioiM; the #u/Trrcn iiavc heen for 
tlir moAt part pendant*, unnhlc to ?cl forth 
the ri;:ht^ anti pievnncci which few of 
thrir forclp) rulers could justly appreciate. 
Yrt tlic \cry itica of wliolcsalc confisca- 
tion, even a measure of retribution, is 
fcouted by the JIntish public; nnd it follows, 
that if jiroprietniy* ri;;hts arc to he respected 
ns the i;rotindwork of the settlement of 
Oude, much more should they he sedulously 
iuvcsti{;atcd nnd piardcd in other provinces 
wlicn? no richt of conquest can be pleaded. 
Of Oude itself, nothinj; has been said 
in the present chapter; its recent annexa- 
tion, nnd the mode of its occupation, neces- 
sarily forming; an important feature of the 
narrative on which we arc about to enter. 


• J j:r{ urn f. r (Kt Ymr /Vrf.-i f'rr*>'rit n the lUvcr.ue dcriced J'rcn Land^ tears to 
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t The pmidcnl of the Hoard of Itevenue at Madras, in a minute dated June IGlh, 1654, declares that 
“ portions of the richest nnd finest lands under the presidency have been thrown ou^t of cultivation, in 
consequence of the impossibility of psyin;» the excessive assessment charged on them nnd Lord Harris, 
(lie governor of Mndrnt, laments “a condition of nfiairs so unnatural and so hostile to the best interests 
of the govcmmcal and of the entire population^ — (Pori. Paper, No. 63 ; June Stli, 1857.) 
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jif: n;:o“; il«A^t:jn|dr a « >o thror;!i by ibf-- irfr-iits.-i! d' r^y of nil thr nncirnt fninilio^. 
»*.r'n;t‘'r j ^rtr t^ho f-n-Vr Inrymn, to|*‘A i'**' rn;d h-^’i jiruyortion of t1;c Minunl 
rr:tA:n r.:rn'.'-«'rT of i\,r nrnlrr I '5ity, ‘"bo I ! '•> birr ftf ili''ir Inr.fis i\ left to iKcin in onr 
!;nd r.o rrvf.rrr bn! to rfi-rj’t it, Ti.r I p-no-!icv.l •' tthnir-nti of thr bind revenue ; 

|'!r*h-r of n j^finr.nm! •''!!!^'n:''nt j tt bih fr.mily jiridr in^.hc^ tbrni expend the 
tritb t).*" who!"* (*onqtjrfrd not! (V-lrd, or, | •■»tnr ^nfn^ in the rn?.rrN.;;e of th^'jr cliil- , 
lh’*r nrr ijot Nor!l:'ViV*i!rrn ! drrn, in rrl:t:i'n:n and other fc’itivnN, per- 

IVuvlnr^^, rrfir>.:ni t!nrrt!r*'ri;cd. ?d<>rrx)irr, « nnl and hereditary retainers. . 

txen itippoiin^t thr hnrll.olfjrpi reilil Tt;;!*! They hH into hah.nce, inrnr jjrnvy dchtr, 
tlir tnannrr in nhich tint ho<jn trris niu! rotate aft^r rotate ix put up to auction, 

frr^Iy prtimiirti r.ntl arbitrarily uitbbrM. and tl:c prujirietor^ arc reduced to poverty. 


they rronid %\\\\ ln\r nn^on to complain of Tiiey »ay, that four timea more of thc?e 
the irrr,:iihr anti oftm opprr-isnr fainili**^ Iiavc pone to decay in the half of 

inrnt% to nhich they Trrrr arnl arr ^nb• the t^-rritory made mcr to in ISO], than ; 

jrctrd. There m alnuidant rtiilrnrr on in tli»' half referred by the Oiidc sovereign ; | 

thin bead ; but none of printer authority and tlii< I tear, true. They limned tlic J 
than that of CNibnirl Slrrmnn, llic rr'^ident farnihe^ — I rannot remember ibcm/N 
at Ijnchtunr ; nbo, Innnp commissioned by To Mr. Colvin, Lientf nant-poiernor of 
(Jtnrnior-peneml Dalhunsio to inquire into the X.W. iVovincc^, the Colonel irritc^i, that 
the Rtatc of Oinle, became inridcntnlly nc- on the division of Onde in 1801, the landed 
quainted nith the rrsnlt-% of onr fifty years* aristocracy were equal in both portions. 
po\crnmcnl of the half of Omlc, ceded to *' Non* (2Sth Dec., ISfiO) hardly a family of » 

us bv tlie trc.atv of 1801. this class remains in our half; svhilc in j 


us by tlie trc.atv of 1801. this class remains in our half; svhilc in j 

“The country ssas then divided into Oiule it remains unimpaired. Lvcrybod\* 
equal shares, accordinp to tlic rent-roll at in Onde believes those families to Lave been - 

ibc time. *rhc half made over to the Hri- systematically emshed.^*^ I 

tish povernmcnl has been ever since yield- The correspondence in the public jonr- i 
ing more revenue to us; wlnlc that retained nals, repardinp the progress of the mutiny, j 
by the sovereipn of Onde lias been yieldinp alTords frequent cvidciicc of the heavy rate 
less and less to him : and onrs now \icUls, in of as'‘Cssnicnt in the North-AVest Provinces. . 
l.Miii nieiine, stamp-duty, and the tax on Tor instance, the special correspondent of! 
.spirits, two crorc and Iwefvc lacs [of rnpecs] the limes (Mr. KusscU), svritinp from the * 

• See ^frviondh of Jndiiui Ovrfrnmfnt : n ?elrc- | J„urvff; O-.tiff, tn by Colonel j 


t*n»» fr**»Ti tin* of H. St. Cl. *I uckcT, t'dilcd bv I tsir ^\ . ISii'eni.in ; vol. i,, p. I(j 9 . 
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WRETCHEDNESS OF .AlADRAS RYOTS. 


camp at Bareilly, speaks of the “ indigent 
population” ofUohilcund; and asserts, on 
the authority of ]N[r. Donalds, a settler and 
planter there, that the Corapany^s land»tnx 
on certain districts was not less than sixty, 
six per cent.’**' 

It is to be hoped that a searching and 
unprejudiced inquiry will be instituted 
wherever decided and general disallcctioii 
has been manifested — wherever such state- 
ments arc made as that from Allahabad ; in 
which it is asserted, tlmt *'onc, and only 
one, of the zemindars has behaved well to us 
during the disturbances hcrc.”t 
An exposition of the working of the 
model system” in Southern India, is given 
by Mr, Bourdillou, secretary to the govern- 
ment at ^ladras, in the revenue department, 
in a pamphlet published in 1852, in which 
I he slmwcd that, in the year out of a 

I total of 1,071,588 leases (excluding joint 
I holdings in the fourteen principal ryotwarrcc 
districts), no fewer than 580,082 were each 
under twenty shillings per annum; ave- 
raging, in fact, only a small fraction above 
eight shillings each: 201,005 were for 
amounts ranging from twenty to fort}* 
shillings ; averaging less than 28^. Grf, each : 
and 97,891 ranged between forty and sixty 
shillings; averaging 40^. Gd, each. Thus, 
out of 1,100,000 leases, 900,000 were for 
amounts under sixty shillings each, the 
average being less than 195. Gd, each 
per annum. Mr. Bourdillon thus describes 
the condition of several milliont of people 
subject to the Crown of England, and 
under its complete jurisdiction in some 
parts for more than half a century: — ^'Now 
it may certainly be said of almost the whole 
of the ryots paying even the highest of 
these sums, and even of many holding to a 
much larger amount, that they arc always in 
poverty, and generally in debt. Perhaps one 
of this class obtains a small amount out of 
the government advances for cultivation; 
hut even if he docs, the trouble he has to take, 
and the time he loses in getting it, as well as 
the deduction to which he is liable, render 
this a questionable gain. For the rest of his 
wants he is dependent on the bazaar-man. 
To him his crops are generally hypothecated 
before they are reaped ; and it is he w*ho 
redeems them from the possession of the 

• The TYrncs, July Cth, 1858. 

t Pari. Papers, 4th February, 1858. 

X According to ^Ir. Mead, “18,000,000 souls, in 
Madras, have only a pennv a-week each to subsist 
on "~(p. 3.) 


village watcher, by pledging himself for the 
payment of the kist (rent claimed by gov- 
ernment.) Tlicsc transactions pass without 
any written engagements or memoranda 
between the parties ; and the only evidence 
is the chctly's (bazaar-man) own accounts, 
lu general, there is uu adjtistmcut of the 
accounts once a 3 *car; but sometimes not 
for several years. In all these accounts 
interest is charged on the advances made 
to the ryot, on the balance against him. 
The rate of interest varies with the circum- 
stances of the ease and the necessities of 
the borrower: it is probably seldom, or 
never, less than twelve per cent, per annum, 
and not odcii above twenty- four per cent. 
Of course the poorest and most necessitous 
ryots have to pay the highest. A ryot of 
this class of course lives from hand to 
mouth; lic rarely sees money, except that 
obtained from the cbclty to pay his kist: 
tiic exchanges in the out-villages arc very 
few, and the}* arc usually conducted by 
barter. Ilis ploughing cattle arc wretched 
animals, not worth more than seven to 
twelve shillings each; and all the rest of 
his few agricultnr.al implements arc cquall}* 
primitive and incfnclcnt. Ills dwelling is a 
liut of mud walls and thatched roof, far 
ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than 
those of the belter classes of ryots above 
spoken of, and still more destitute, if pos- 
sible, of anything that can be called furni- 
ture, His food, and that of his family, 
is partly thin porridge, made of the meal of 
grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice 
with a little condiment ; and generally, the 
only vessels for cooking and eating from, arc 
of the coarsest earthenware, much inferior 
in grain to a good tile or brick in England, 
atid unglnzcd. Brass vessels, though not 
wholly unknown among this class, are rare. 
As to anything like education or mental 
culture, they arc wliolly destitute of it.” 

Mr. !Mcad, who resided several years at 
Madras, and who visited other parts of 
India, declares, that by the system which 
the British government have pursued, ‘Hbe 
native aristocracy have been extinguished, 
and their revenues lost equally to the rulers 
and the multitude. The native manufac- ; 
turers arc ruined ; and no corresponding in- 
crease has taken place in the consumption 
of foreign good.s. Not a fourth of the land 
is taken up for tillage; and yet 200,000 
men annually leave these shores, to seek 
employment on a foreign soil. Tlic tax- 
ation of all kinds, and the landlord's rent. 


G INEFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


amount to but 6s, per head; and yet the sur- 
plus production of 23,000,000 is but 2^. 7d,j 
and the imports but 1^. 6d,, each person/^* 
TJic people of the North-West Provinces 
arc being rapidly reduced to the condition 
of those of Southern India; and it is asserted, 
that tliey would rejoice at any change which 
promises relief from a ^^system^^ calculated 
to weigh down, with unceasing pressure, the 
energies of every man who derives his sub- 
sistence from the cultivation of the soil. 


TAe Inefficient Administration of Justice 
is an admitted evil; the costliness, the 
procrastination, above all, the perjury and 
corruption for which our civil and criminal, 
our S udder and Adawlut courts, are noto- 
rious. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Halliday, the lieutenant-gov-, 
ernor of Bengal, urged, in the strongest 
language, the necessity for measures of 
police reform, which should extend to “our 
criminal judicatories as well as to the ma- 
gistracy and constabulary organisation.'^ 
He adds, after referring to the evidence 
brought forward in Mr. Dam pier's elaborate 
reports— “I have myself made much per- 
sonal inquiry into this matter during my I 
tours. Whether right or wrong, the general | 
native opinion is certainly that the admin- 
istration of criminal justice is little better 
than a lottery, in which, however, the best 
chances are with the criminals ; and I think 
this, also, is very much the opinion of the 
European mofussil [country] community. 
* * * Often have I heard natives ex- 
press, on this point, their inability to un- 
derstand the principles on which the courts 
are so constituted, or so conducted, as to 
make it appear in their eyes as if the object 
were rather to favour the acquittal, than to 
insure the conviction and punishment of 
offenders; and often have I been assured 
by them, that their anxious desire to avoid 
appearing as prosecutors, arose in a great 
measure from their belief that prosecution 
was very likely to end in acquittal, even, as 
they imagined, in the teeth of the best evi- 
dence ; while the acquittal of a revengeful 
and unscrupulous ruffian, was known by ex- 
perience to have repeatedly ended in the 
most unhappy consequences to his ill-ad- 
vised and imprudent prosecutor. That this 
very general opinion is not ill-founded, may, 
I think, be proved from our own records." f 
The youth and inexperience of the ma- 
• Mead’s Se^oyHevoU; p. 313, (Boutledge, 185S.) 
t Minute to Council of India, 30th April, 1866. ; 


gistrates, which contributes so largely to 
the inefficiency of the courts over which 
they preside, arises but of the numerical in- 
adequacy of the covenanted service to sup- 
ply the number of officers required by the 
existing system. The Hon. A. Kinnaird 
stated, in the House of Commons, June 
11th, 1857, that in Bengtil, there were but 
seventy covenanted and uncovenanted ma- 
gistrates, or one to 460,000 persons; and 
that there were three or four cases of a 
single magistrate to more than a million 
souls. It is terrible to think of the power 
such a state of things must throw into the 
hands of the native police, and this in a 
country where experience lias taught us, 
that power, thus delegated. Las invariably 
! been employed as a means of extorting 
money. No wonder, then, that “ from one 
end of Bengal to the other," the earnest 
desire and aim of those who have suffered 
from thieves or dacoits, should be, to keep 
the matter secret from the police, whose 
corruption and extortion is so great, as to 
cause it to be popularly said, that dacoity 
is bad enough, but the subsequent police 
inquiry very much worse." 

The frequent change, from place to place, 
and office to office, is urged as another 
reason for the inefficiency of our system. 
In the district of Dacca, for instance, the 
average time of continuance in the magis- 
trate's office, has been, for the last twenty 
years, not ten months. The extent of the 
evil may be understood by looking over the 
register of civil servants, and their ap- 
pointments. The Friend of India quotes 
the case of a well-known name among 
Indian officials — Henry Lushington — ^who 
arrived in India on the 14th of October, 
3821, and, by the 9th of May, 1842, had 
filled no less than twenty-one offices — a 
change every year. But during this time 
he returned to Europe twice, and was ab- 
sent from India four years and a quartei’ : 
his occupancy of ' each office, therefore, 
averages scarcely nine months. The jour- 
nalist adds — Thousands of miles of coun- 
try, inhabited by millions of people, would 
have neither justice nor protection, were it 
not for the illegally assumed power of the 
planter and zemindar. There are districts 
in which the magistrate's court is sixty 
miles away; and in one case, I know of 
a judge having to go 140 miles to try a 
case of murder — so wide does his juris- 
diction extend. This very district contains 
upwards of two millions of people ; yet to 



“INGENUOUS YOUTHS'^ SENT OUT AS INDIAN JUDGES. 


govern it there arc just Uro Europeans; Commons hns been urgently solicited, by 
and one of tlicsc spends a considerable por* one of its own members, f to the report of 
lion of his time in sporting, shooting wild the Hcutcnnnt-govcrnor ; and the fact of 
I animals, and hunting dccr/'=t= such flagrant evils being alleged, by a lead- 

The diminished numbers and impaired ing functionary, to exist in the districts 
I cflicicncy of the rural police, or village under the immediate eye of the supreme 
chowkeedars, during the last twenty years, is government, is surely a* sufllcicnt warning, 
nnotherreason wJjy “onrmngistracyislosing not merely of the necessity of promptly rc- 
credit and character, and our administration dressing the wrongs under whicli the Den- 
growing perceptibly weaker.'^ They arc, galccs laboured, but also of investigating 
says lieutenant-governor II alii day, so in- the internal administration of the distant 
adequately and uncertainly paid, as to be pronnccs. It is unaccountable that the 
kept in a permanent state of starvation; and judicial part of the subject should Imvc been 
though, in former days, magistrates battled so long neglected, after tlio unreserved con- 
for them with unwilling r.cmindars and demnation of the system, pronounced by 
villagers, and were encouraged by govern- Lord Campbell in the House of Lords ili 
ment to do so, they arc now' declared to 1853. lurcply to the complaint of the Duke 
have no legal right to remuneration for of Argyll regarding the strong expressions 
service, and have themselves become too used in a petition for relief, presented on 
often the colleagues of thieves and robbers, behalf of the people of ^ladras, his lordship 
The measures suggested by ^fr. Ilalliday adverted to the mode in which “ iugenuons 
as indispensable to the cflcctual improve- youths’^ were dispatched from the college 
ment of the Bengal police, were — the im- nt Hailcybnry, with, at best, a very iraper- 
provement of the cliaractcr and position feet acquaintance with tlte languages of In- 
of the ullage chowk cedars, or watchmen ; dia, and were made at once judges. Even 
the payment of adequate salaries, and the the advantage of only acting in that capa- 
holding forth of fair prospects of advance- city was withheld, the same youth being one 
ment to the stipendiary police ; the appoint- day a judge of civil eases, the next a coU 
ment of more experienced officers as cove- lector of revenue, and tlic next a police ma- 
uanted zillnh magistrates ; a considerable gistrate. Speaking from experience derived 
increase in the number of the uncovc* from the appeals which had come before him 
nanted or deputj' magistrates ; an improve- as a member of the judicial committee of 
ment in our criminal courts of justice; the Privy Council, he thought, “as far as 
and, lastly, the establishment of sufficient regarded tlic administration of justice in the 
means of communication with the interior inferior courts, no language could be too 
of districts : because no system could work extravagant in describing its enormities.^' J 
well while the police-stations and the large The testimony borne by ^Ir. Ilalliday, in 
towns and marts in the interior continued Bengal, entirely accords -with that given by 
to be cut off from the chief zillah stations, other witnesses regarding the administra- 
and from one another, by the almost entire tion of justice in tlic North-Western Pro- 
absence of roads, or even (during a large vinces. Colonel Slccraan, writing in 1853, 
part of the year) of the smallest bridle- declared — “There is really nothing in our 
roads or footpaths. system which calls so much for remedy," 

The proposer of the above reforms added. He says, that during lus recent tour 
that they would involve an increased ex- through Oude, he had had much conversn- 
penditure of £100,000 a-year on the magis- tion wdth the people generally, and with 
tracy and police of Bengal ; and this state- many who had sojourned in our territory 
ment, perhaps, furnishes an explanation of in seasons of disturbance. They were all 
the little attention excited by a document glad to return, r.athcr than remain in our 
full of important but most unpalatable districts and endure the evils occasioned by 
assertions. The onus cannot, how'cver, be “ the uncertainties of our law, the multipli- 
allowed to rest solely on the local authori- city and formality of our courts, the pride 
ties. The consideration of the House of and negligence of those who preside over 

• Quoted by Mr, Kinnaird, in JBcngalj its Landed tors, have been disregarded ; and the consequence of 
Tenure and L^oUce System, (Ridgway, 1857; p. 14.) this neglect has been to leave loo great power in 
The series of measures provided by Lord Cornwallis, the hands of the zemindars. — p. C.) 
to protect the cultivator under the Permanent Set- f By the Hon. A. Kinnaird, June 11th, 1856. 

llcment from oppression on the part of the proprie- % Mansard’s Mchates^ vol. exxiv., p. 647. 
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NATIVE UODE OF PROCUIIING TESTIMONY. 


them, nnd the corruption and insolence of 
tljosc who must be employed to prosecute 
or defend a cause in them, and enforce Che 
fulfilment of a decree when passed.’’ Colonel 
Slecman cites the statements made to him 
by the Brahmin communities of two villages, 
invited back by the native authorities irom 
the Shnhjchanpoor district, and resettled on 
their lands; “a mild, sensible, and most 
respectable body, whom a sensible ruler 
would do all in his power to protect and 
encourage ; but these are the class of land- 
holders and cultivators whom the reckless 
governors of districts under the Oude gov'- 
ernment most grievously oppress. They 
told me : — 


“‘Your courts of justice are the things we most 
dread, sir; and we are glad to escape from them as 
soon as we can, in spite of all the evils we are ex- 
posed to on our return to the place of our birth. 
• • • The truth, sir, is seldom told in these 

courts. There they think of nothing but the num- 
ber of witnesses, as if all were alike; here, sir, we 
look to the quality. 'V^'hen a man suffers wrong, 
the wrongdoer is summoned before the elders, or 
most respectable men of his village or clan ; and if 
he denies the charge and refuses redress, he is told to 
bathe, put his hand upon the peepul-tree, and declare 
aloud his innocence. If he refuses, he is commanded ; 
to restore what he has taken, or make suitable re- 
paration for the injury he has done; and if he re- 
fuses to do this, he is punished by the odium of all, 
and his life becomes miserable. A man dare not 
put his hand upon that sacred tree and deny the 
truth — the gods sit in it, and know all things ; and 
the offender dreads their vengeance. In your Adaw- 
luts, sir, men do not tell the truth so often as they do 
among their own tribes or village communities : they 
pegure themselves in all manner of ways, without 
shame or dread; and there are so many men about 
these courts, who understand the ‘rules and regula- 
tions* (aen and kanoon), and are so much interested 
in malang truth appear to be falsehood, and false- 
hood truth, that no man feels sure that right will 
prevail in them in any case. The guilty think they 
have just as good a chance of escape as the inno- 
cent. Our relations and friends told us, that all 
this confusion of right and wrong, which bewildered 
them, arose from the multiplicity of the ‘ rules and 
regulations,* which threw all the power into the 
hands of bad men, and left the European gentlemen 
helpless V *' * 

The comment made on the above asser- 
tionsj tends to establish their accuracy. 
Colonel Sleeman says — ‘^Tlie quality of tes- 
timony, no doubt, like that of ereiy other 
commodity, deteriorates under a system 
which renders the good of no more value, 
in exchange, than the bad. The formality 


of our courts here, as eveiywhere else, tends 
to impair, more or less, the quality of what 
they receive. The simplicity of courts com- 
posed of little village communities and 
elders, tends, on the contrary, to improve 
the quality of the testimony they get; and, 
in India, it is found to be best in the isolated 
hamlets and forests, where men may be 
made to do almost anything rather than tell 
a lie. A Mahratta pundit, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, once told me^ that it Vas 
almost impossible to teach a wild Gond of 
the hills and jungles the occasional value of 
a lie. It is the same with the Tharoos and 
Booksas, who are almost exclusively the 
cultivators of the Oude Turaee forest, and 
with the peasantry of the Himalaya chain 
of mountains, before they have come much 
in contact with people of the plains, and 
become subject to the jurisdiction of our 
courts. These courts are, everywhere, our 
weak points in the estimation of our sub- 
jects ; and they should be everywhere sim- 
plified, to meet the wants and wishes of so 
simple a peopte.^’t 


• Sleeman’s Journey throuyh Oudcj vol. ii,, p. 6S. 
t Ihid„ vol. i., p. 16S; vok ii., p. 415. 
j The clause runs as follows : — " That no natives 
of said territories, nor any natural bom subject of 
her majestj’ resident therein, shall by reason only of 


The Exclusion of the Natives from all Share 
in the Government, has been acted on as 
necessary to our retention of India. Yet 
many leading authorities agree in viewing 
the degraded state in which they have been 
held as a great defect in our system. 

exclude them,” said Sir Thomas 
Munro, “from every situation of trust and 
emolument. confine them to the 

lowest offices, with scarcely a bare sub- 
sistence. * * * YTe treat them as an in- 
ferior race of beings. 3fen who, under a 
native government, might have held the 
first dignities of the state ; who, but for us, 
might have been governors of provinces, 
are regarded as little better than menial 
servants, and are often not better paid, and 
scarcely permitted to sit in our presence.” 

Lord Metcalfe, Lord TYilliam Bentinck, 
and others, have taken the same tone; 
and the opinions of the Duke of lYelling- 
ton. Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Glenelg, 
are sufficiently evidenced in the 87th 
clause of the Charter Act of 1833, which 
declares the natives eligible to all situations 
under government, with certain exceptions. 
This clause,^ so generously intended, has 


his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or an> 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, ofHce, 
or emploj-ment under the said Company.*’ Mr. Came- 
ron, a gentleman long and intimately acquainted 
with India, writing in 1853, says — “During the 


NATIVES EXCLUDED EIIO^I HONOURS AND ET^IOLUiHENTS. 


proved a cruel mockery, bv cxcilinj^ cxpec- 
intions winch have been frustrated by the 
I conditions attached to it, and the dctcr- 
I mined opposition of the Court of Directors, 
f even when those conditions, inclndinj; the 
Toy age to England, have been fulfdled. 

I TJie monopoly of commerce was the worst 
feature of the E. I, Company, ns regarded 
i the British nation ; the monopoly of patron- 
' age is its worst feature as regards the 
! Indian population, and not its best as 
j regards that of England. Lord AVilUam 
Bcntinck stated the ease very ably in Ids 
I evidence before the select comnultcc on 
1 steam communication with India in 1837. 
i '‘The bane of our system is not solely that 
i the civil administration is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners, but that the holders of 
this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign 
agents, arc those who exercise the directing 
power at home; that this directing power is 
exclusively paid by the patronage ; that the 
j value of this patronage depends exactly 
I upon the degree in which all the honours 
j and emoluments of the state arc engrossed 
! by their clients, to the exclusion of tlic 
natives. There exists, in consequence, on 
the part of the home authorities, an interest 
in respect to the administration precisely 
I similar to what formerly prevailed as to 
commerce, directly opposed to the welfare 
of India; and, consequently, it will be re- 
marked without suqirise, that in the two 
renewals of the charter that have taken 
place within the last twenty-five years, in 
the first, nothing was done to break down 
this administrative monopoly; and in the 
second, though a very important principle 
was declared, that no disability from holding 
office in respect to any subjects of the Crown, 
by reason of birth, religion, descent, or 
colour, should any longer continue, still no 
provision w’as made for working it out ; and, 
as far as is known, the enactment has re- 
mained till this day a dead letter.^'* 

The number of natives employed in the 
administration, notwithstanding the large 
accessions of territory between the years 
1851 and 1857 (inclusive), has actually de- 
creased from 2,910 to 2,846. Of the latter 
number, 850 receive less than i3120 per 

twenty years that hare [since] elapsed, not one of 
the natives has been appointed to any office except 
such as they were eligible to before the statute.” 
• Mr. Henr)’ Itichard, commenting on this policy, re- 
marks — “ In adopting this course, and treating the 
natives as a conquered and inferior race, on no ac- 
count to be admitted to political and social equality 
with ourselves, we are not only violating the dic- 
VOL. II. C 


annum; 1,377 from i^]20 to £210 per an- 
num ; and only eleven receive above £8d0.t 
These n git res, when compared with the in- 
creased numbers and bigli salaries of the 
I’hiropcau covenanted and nneovenanted 
servants, can hardly fail to suggest a reason 
wlty tJjc Hindoos — wlio frequently filled 
the chief positions in ludo-^Iohammcdau 
slates, and almost invariably that of Dewnn 
(or chancellor of the exchequer) — may 
think the rule of power-loving, money-get- 
ting Englishmen, worse for them tlian that 
of tlic indolent I^Ioslcm, who, though be 
sometimes forcibly destroyed the caste of 
thousands, yet never withheld from their race 
the honours and emoluments of liigh office. 
Rajpoots led the forces of Delhi ; Ilajpoot- 
nics (though that they ufTcctcd to consider 
n degradation) sat within its palaces in 
imperial slate — the wives and mothers of 
emperors: Brahmins filled every revenue 
office, from that of the trcasurcr-in-chicf to 
the lowest clerk ; all the financial business 
being transacted by them. The Great ^fo- 
guls, the minor IMohnmmcdan sovereigns, 
and their chief retainers, were spendthrifts 
rather than lioardcrs ; tlicy won kingdoms 
with their swords ; and, like all conquerors, 
looked to reap wlicrc they had not sown ; but 
avarice, or the love of money for its own 
sake, was very rare among them. They sat 
on their silver liowdahs, on tlic hacks of 
their elephants, and threw rupees, by bags- 
fulj among the people, wlio always benefited, 
at least indirectly, by the lavish expenditure 
for which tlicy furnished the means. 

The modern Brahmins (whatever their 
ancestors may have done) certainly evince 
more acquaintance with, and predilection 
for, the practice of the rules of Cocker, than 
for the abstract study of the Vedas, and the 
geographical and astronomical absurdities of 
the Shastras. They arc born diplomatists, 
as well as financialists. Our greatest states- 
men have acknowledged their remarkable 
ability. The despatches, especially the sup- 
plementary ones, of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, abound with evidence of this : and 
wlien describing the character of Talleyrand, 
the duke could find no better comparison 
than that he was "like Eitcl Punt (the 

tales of justice and of Christian morality, but we are 
disregarding all tJiat the experience of the past has 
taught us to be wise policy with a view to perma- 
nent success.” — {PfcsetU and jFtUurc of India under 
hrithh p. 37.) 

• Pari. Papers, 26th April, 1858 j p. 201- 

t Park Paper (House of Commons), 16th April, 
1858. 
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ntruim' l'» otViriAl ilntinrtiou. 'riiry mnv 
frrturirt in rormurmnl nnd 
other piir^tiit^, or obtain ilipluman nnt! 
honours in roU^yn niul nniver^itir^, hut 
they cAunot ho n lmittrtl into tlic civil ?rr- 
\irr, or the hi;:hrr unuh-i in iho mililnr)* 
f'-riirr, nithonl nndrrtnkin;^ n vnyn;:r to 
Kn;:lnnd, nnil complyiut: uith other rtpinlly 
inipmclicnhle rnnflitmni. The hjj:hr^t aitun- 
lion^ to uhieh they ran n'i>ire, ant ileputy- 
nin::i'^trntr'ihip’» nml Smlilrr tunci'n^hipA/^t 
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/i7/?c>r/7;;ri- of the Lnut/ua^n^ anti ihe Wr/r- 
stort tvincfd tnircnff thr An/oy,», nrc the 
c.'in^ca tillej:c(l hy Hahoo Slicir Puiyhad (in- 
spector of school 1 in the Hennrc-i division), 
for the unpopularity of the government, 
nnd, consequently, nf nil the iniscrics under 
which the country Inhours/’ The rchic- 
tnnee of the Ku'rlish fuuctionnries to mix 
with the unlives, Ims jircvcntcd their nc- 
quirin" that tlioromth knoivlcd^e of tlicir 
acntimcMits nnd capnhi lilies, .social nnd 
moral condition, internal economy, wants, 
and prejudices, which arc essential to suc- 
cessful government. **ln Kngland,'* says 

• Knyt’*« JJfr of iVrt/fo/m, vol. i., p. 241. 
t Thf Muioiirs, the 6’rrmunrNf, »ou/ the PfopU : 
by A Hindoo; p. iJC. (IVintcrd tU CalciUtn, 1^'<;S.) 

* t Thoughtt of n iVorirr t^f AVrMrr/i India on the 
JlehelU'on, its Causes and It rut r dies (Dalton, Cock- , 


liAnrmrr mid Mr'.sn. ^fontgomrry and 
M^dr.id, lliau to any system or regnialion. 

* * * It it ijvrin;; to tiiese few oflin-rs, who 
rnair jinw ;iijd (hfu to the lot of >onic dis- 
trirt«, tliat people Iia\e not vet tirspnired 
ft fid rl*^n in a * The gorern- 

uwnt will frrl, t)o douht, vtrongcr after the 
stipprciMon nf the mutiny than they ever ; 
wrrr. If the hatred of their countrymen 1 
towards t/ie uatiw-s {nrrea*''s in ratio to the I 
iurrran- of pr»wcr, ni hitherto, the disafTcc- j 
lion of the people, nnri llir unpopularity of j 
the government, wilf increase also propor- i 
tionally. The consequences arc obvious : ! 
and, he assured, the country will he dcso- \ 
lali’tl nnd nuncd.’'t | 

Ihjgli^hmcn, gcnrmlly, hare no gift for 
langu.agi's ; and this has hren ahmys one of 
llicir weak j^oinls as rulers of India, where i 
it is of the first importance that nil func- f 
limiarics, whcliicr civil or military, should - 
he — not first-rate Grecians, or versed in 
hlaek-lcltcr lore — hut nhlc to converse, in 
the vernacular dialect, with the men over . 
whom llicy liearrulc. Had such knowledge 
hccii at all general, warnings would, in all 
Jiuman probability, have been received of 
the combinations (such as they were) which i 
preceded the inass.acrcs of Meerut, Cawn- - 
poor, and Jhansi. It is a serious defect in ' 
the sy.slem (springing, no doubt, from the t ! 
monopoly of patronage), that so little trouble ' I 
has l)ccn taken to promote the cfliciciicy of j 
the servants of tlic Company, as ad min is- i 
trntors of a delegated despotism. Lord j 
tVclIcslcy strove earnestly for this end ; but ! 
Ids efforts were coldly received, and arc 
even now insuHicicntly appreciated. ■ 

So far as tlic natives arc concerned, \ 
sending out 'Mncapablcs” to bear rule over j 
them, manifests a slmmeful indifTerence to 

ftpur^slrcot, 185S) : with n Preface, wnlteii at Cal- 
cutta, and signed ** M. AV.^ — initials which suggest 
the name of a well-known ^nember of the Bengal 
(uncovcnanlcd) service. The Dedication to H, C. T,, 
JEsq., is similarly suggestive. 


J 



i:ukoim:an fi^nctionakiks I(;nouant of nativf liAXcniAOKs. n < * 


■; ’ 1he\r nnd \< n of 

; uhii'F ire cnutiot }io|>e to r*rnpo the |»rnn]ti\ 

! **It II <uin()nl to mIIoit liolin to be n rtTnct\ 
it rtt present to n extent* for 

tboM' of onr routli xrho Mv qnuUnril | 

to innke tbnr vrny in tbrir tmn country;’ 
nm\ it ^ueb tm iuMiU to tbe until c^ irtm' 
nre (M of lut exigence, nud on* mnkinj; prent 
Kuroj^fnu kiu>ulrd):e of nil i 
kiiul<, tint if nuytliiu;: cvnild r\ru*e tlirm 
: for tvlicUvu;:, it ito\iM he XhU.** 

Thi^ U t'tniu f^penkiup from nti nuthority 
I like liulophihi'i ; niul wlinl he nii»U uith re* 
pnT\l to youu^ oforcri i' cquntly nppUcnlile 
t to clnlinn^ :— **' It nlunihl no? he Icit, m it is 
I nt prc.Hcnt, to the dcci'inn uf n yonn^ innn 
t Trhrtlinr he trill pnt< in the intive Hupnj^rt 
\ ‘ or uot» The potter of untlcr'tamlin;^ hit 
j ! luen* r.ud uf rcuderiujj himself iutelliphlc 
i ) to tlicm, ^hou^^l he con widened nn iinh'spnu 
I , 5nhlc (pinlificntion ; nml those rvho enunot* 
j I or trill not, r.rquirc thi'« urccis^ry nccom- 
* plishmmt, should he removed from tl»e *er- 
j rice, Fver}’ olhecr ^hould he pn’sumed la 
■; xindmtnud the innpinne of Ids soldiers.*'^ 

I The chnnf:c trhirli hns tnken pi nee in 
I Anplo-lndinn society* hn<* rrithout donht, 
i \ been n pninful one for the untivcH. The 
I ' vrrr Inrpc inc^^n^c in the proportion of 
I \ Entrli'httomcn irho uotr nceompnny their 
j hijsbnndi, fnihcrs I't'd hrotlicr^ to Judin, 
j j Ims tended to dccrensc tlic r\^soci^lion witii 
\ j the unlive j;eutry ; nud Iheie nre hecomiu^: 

} ycnrly 1 cm nblc to vie vriilt (he lluropenns. 
j One hmuch of the iutcrcoui^e of former 
! dny5 hns crently diminislicd ; tlic couven- 
i tionalitirs linvc become more ^stringent ; the 
•• tcmplntiou*! have decreased ; the shnmclcss 
; proHigncy described by Clivcf uo Ion per 
i exists; nud n durU-colonred '' licehee'' (Indy), 

: > the mother of n large family of Kura- 
i fcians, would uot uotv be considered n fit 
head for tlic household of n distinpuislicd 
I military or civil 15 or rant. How far any 

I radical reform has taken place, or whether 
1 the great ** f o6al eviV* has only changed 
! its hue, it is hard to say ; hut several trust- 
« svorthy witncs^NCS ass'Crt as an evident fact, 

I that the Europeans and natives of nil classes 
associate far less than tlicy used to do, 

1 and that many of the former have adopted a 
Bupcrcilious tone towards the latter, which 
is equally impolitic, unjust, and inconsistent 
• icUcr to the Tim??, September 25lh, 1857. 
t Jndmn jPmpiVi*, vob i., p. 5i07. 
t A writer in ihc Tiwics, ** who bni passed !ui life 
in India^ thoi “ the white and ihi* dark man 

are no more equal, and no more to be governed by 
the same rules, than the man and the ftpe.^ — 


with the U'uial rofiuitip and softening effect ' | 
of legitimate domentie intrreour'‘e. 

The repeated use of the word ** uiggers** 
in Ui'cent hooks of Indian memoirs, and in 
the rorrcHpoudenre published in the public 
juurnaU,} i^ itielf a jmiuful nud aignifirnnt 
^ymptom. An Amrnrnn traveller asks, bow 
we ran rmuicile otir drnuneinlton of the , 
social iuetpiMity of the negro and white races ' 
in America with otir own onidnct to the 
Fait Indiam ? ** I allude/' lie says, ** to tlie ■ 

rontcmpttions manner in which the natives, 
even those of the best and most intelligent 
clas^^s, arc almost invariably ^Jmkcn of and 
treated. The tone adopted towiinN the 
lower clashes is «ne of lonlly arrogance; 
towards the rich and enlighlrned, one of 
condescension and patronage. 1 have heard 
the term * niggers' applied to the whole 
rare by (hose !»igli in oflice ; with the hnver . 

! order of the Fnglish it is tlio dcsignuliou in [ * 
general | • 

Sir CltarlesXajucr considered, Ihatnotliing 
could he worse than tlie manners of Eng- 
lishmen in India tuw.ards natives of nil ranks. 
Tlicrcfore, svlmn endeavouring to bring ‘ 
into operation the resources of Sindr, he 
refused Ilriiish ollierrs a passage on hoard 
his merchnul ^t^Mners, knowing that “if 
granted, lliey would go on hoard, occupy 
nil the room, treat my rich merehnnls and 
suuercargoes with iusolenro, and very pro- 
bably drinV; and thrash the people /'!( ' ' 

! I 

oiT^ /iWurrr/ran. —Missionary ope- ( 1 
rations are alleged to have Iind their ahnre j ; 
in jeopardising the permanence of our \ j 
power; while, on the contrary, the ndvocatCH 
of religious cnter|irise assert, that had the . j 
messengers of tlie. glad tidings of universal 
peace nud good-will been anlTcrcd to have | ' 
free way in India, as in every oilier depen- } ' 
dcncy or colony of the llritisli empire, Midi | 
an exposition of the tenets of Protestant j 
Chrislinnity svould long hinco have been 
afforded to the intelligent and argumenta- 
tive Hindoos, ns would have rendered it 
impossible for the most nrtfnlly-concoctcd 
rumours, founded on tlie most unfortunate j 
combination of circunurlnnces, to persuade 
them (in the teeth of a hundred ycara* ex- j 
pcricncc to the contrary), that force and | | 
fraud would ever he used to compel the 
Nov. 23r(l, 1857.) It is much to be regrcUed, that 
fiuch mischievous and exceptional opinions as these 
ehnuld find unqualified expression in n journal 
which circiilali's largely throughout India. 

$ Taylor's VtsU to /ru/ia, i^-c., in 1853; p. 273. 

J Life, by Sir AVilliam Napier; vol. iit.j p. 473, 
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adoption of a creed wliicli appeals to the 
reason, and requires the habitual exercise 
of the free-will of every disciple. 

With some few and partial exceptions, the 
policy of the home and local government 
has been steadily and even sternly repres- 
sive of all attempts for the extension of 
Christianity; and every concession made 
has been wrung from them by the zeal of 
influential individuals, supported by public 
opinion. It needs not to establish this fact 
on evidence, or to remind the reader that 
English missionaries were not even tolerated 
in India until the year 1813; that Marsh- 
man and Carey were compelled to take up 
their residence without the British frontier, 
in the Danish settlement of Serampoor; 
that Judson and his companions were actu- 
ally deported ; and that Bobert Haldane's 
munificent and self-sacrificing intention of 
expending .€40,000 on the formation of an 
effective mission for Benares, was frustrated 
by the positive prohibition of government, 
despite the efforts of Wilberforce and others. 

An Indian director is said to have de- 
clared, that ^*he would rather a band of devils 
landed in India than a band of mission- 
aries and his colleagues acted very much 

as if they shared his conviction. 

Secular education was long viewed by 
the East India Company as a question in 
which they had no concern ; and the efforts 
made by the Marquis Wellesley and others, 
were treated with an indifference amounting 
to aversion. At length public opinion be- 
came decided on the subject; and, in 2813, 
the sum of €10,000 was, by the determina- 
tion of parliament, decreed to be annually 
appropriated, out of the revenues of India, 
for the cultivation of exclusively Hindoo 
and Mohammedan lore. 

In 1824, Mr. Mill (the historian, who 
entered the set vice of the Company after 
writing his famous exposition of the worst 
features of their rule) was ordered to pre- 
pare a despatch on the subject of education, 
fie did soj and in it boldly laid down the 
principle of inculcating sound truth, in op- 
position to the absurd fictions of the Shas- 
tras. The directors accepted his dictum^ * 
and founded English schools and colleges ' 
for exclusively secular instruction. Lord | 
W. Bentinck, in 1834, pursued a similar < 
course; and a few thousand youths (including i 
Nana Sahib) learned to talk English fluently, i 

• Quoted hy the Hon. A. KinTiaird — Exeter Hall, 
Jan. 5ihy 1858. ‘ 

t Arthur’s Mysoor^ p. 91, * 

L__ - 

to quote Shakespeare, Pope, Addison, and 
B 3 n'on, instead of the Bamayana and the 
Mahabharata, Hafiz or Sadi; and to jeer with 
the flippancy of superficial scepticism at the 
ignorance of their parents and countrymen, 
in asserting that the earth rests on eight 
elephants, a serpent, a turtle, and such like;t 
and at the Mussulmans, for believing in 
Mohammed's journey to the moon. After 
all, such instruction was a direct and tan- 
gible interference with the religious views 
of the people. No greater would have been 
committed, had we phaced before them a 
frank and full exposition of our own creed, 
choosing Moses rather than Milton to nar- 
rate the origin and fall of the whole human 
race, and trusting to the equally inspired 
record of the evangelists, to impart, with re- 
sistless power, the divinely revealed mystery 
of man's redemption. 

We have taught the whole truth as re- 
gards material things — that the earth is 
round, for instance, and that the ocean is 
everywhere the same ; in opposition to the 
Brahminical doctrine, that the earth con- 
sists of seven continents, divided by seas 
composed respectively of salt-water, wine, 
sugar-cane juice, clarified butter, curds, 
milk, and fresh-water. Spiritual truth we 
have not ventured to set forth ; and the con- 
querors who represent a nation which ap- 
plauds itself for the maintenance in strict 
union of church and state, have become the 
voluntary exponents of a neutral system 
which closely resembles practical infidelity. 

And practical infidelity is the cause to which 
alone our conduct is attributed by the more 
intelligent class of the natives. They know 
that the government is firm even to obsti- 
nacy in the maintenance of its convictions, 
and they utterly discredit the reality of a 
belief which can co-exist with the tempo- 
rising and cowardly half measures em- 
ployed hy those who are in all other things 
habitually positive and outspoken. 

The Anglo-Indian authorities were not, 
however, aU blind or indifferent to the 
workings of the Godless colleges." In 
Madras, a strong feeling grew up in favour 
of the teaching of the Bible in government 
schools. The Marquis of Tweeddale, then . 
governor, shared and ably expressed this 
opinion, declaring, that "^it required a 
more solid foundation than is to be found 
in the Hindoo or Mohammedan faith, to 
oear the change which learning operates on 
the mind of those who emerge out of a 
itate of ignorance, and attain those mental 


THE BIBLE EXCLUDED FROM GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


acquirements whieli enlarged education In April, 1847^ an order was issued by 
gives. * * Nor do I see bow native tbe Court of Directors to the governor-gen« 

society itself can safely and permanently eral, requiring, that the principle which had 
advance except upon this basis. I would been uniformly maintained, of abstaining 
therefore adopt the rule proposed by the from all interference with the religion of 
council, which recognises the Bible as a the natives of India,” should be rigidly en- 
class-book in tbe government scliools, but forced. A paragraph in a previous despatch 
at the same time leaves it free to the native (to ^Madras, 21st May, 1845), declared it to 
student to rend it or not, as his conscience be “tbe duty of government, and not less 


may dictate, or his parent may desire.” 


of its officers, to stand aloof from all mis- 


The Court of Directors refused to comply sionary labours, either as promoting or as 
with Lord Twccddale's recommendation, opposing them.” At this time, it was Well- 
and persevered in their previous resolve, known that many of the most esteemed 
despite the remonstrances of the Madras officials, civil and military, were, and had 
council, and their clear exposition of the been for years past, members of committees 
mistaken view on which that determination of Bible and Missionary societies. A public 
was founded. An able pen wrotc a denun- demand for “specific instructions” regarding 
elation of tbe system, which now reads like a the meaning of tbe directors, was made by 
prophecy: — -“The government docs not their servants ; and this, together with the 
know what it is doing. No doubt it is privately expressed opinions which reached 
breaking down those superstitions, and dis- the governor-general (Lord Hardinge), in- 
persing those mists, which, by creating duced him to withhold the despatch and 
weakness and disunion, facilitated the con- recommend its suppression ; in which the 
quest of the country ; but, instead of sub- directors concurred, because its publication 
stituting any useful truth, or salutary prin- “might give rise to discussion on a subject 
ciples, for the ignorance and false principles on which it is particularly desired that the 
I which they remove, they are only facilitating public mind should not be excited,”J 
the dissemination of the most pernicious In tbe year 1849, a native of high- 
errors, and the most demoralising and revo- caste, occupying a responsible position in 
lutionary principles. I have been appalled tbe Calcutta college, publicly embraced 
by discovering the extent to which athe- Christianity, and was immediately dismissed 
istical and deistical writings, together with by the English authorities. § 
disaffection to the British government and The government pursued the system of 
hatred to the British name, have spread, excluding the Bible from its schools, while 
and are spreading, among those who have the missionaries persisted in making it the 
been educated in government schools, or foundation of theirs ; and the opinion 
are now in the service of government. The of the natives was evidenced in the large 
direction of the government system of edu- voluntary contributions made by them to 
cation is rapidly falling into the hands of the latter. The statistics of 1853 gave 
astute Brahmins, who know how to take the following result : — Government schools, 
advantage of such a state of things, and 404; scholars, 25,362: Christian Mission 
at the same time to strengthem them- schools, 1,668; scholars, 96,177. The re- 
selves by an alliance with Parsee and Mus- turns showed some singular facts : among 
sulmau prejudices ; while the European others, that the only school at Bangalore in 
gentlemen who still remain nominally at which Brahmin youths were found, was a 
the head of the system, know nothing of the missionary one. 

under-currents which pervade the whole, In 1854, the duty of adopting measures for 
or consider themselves as bound, either by the extension of education, was avowed in a 
principle or policy, not to make any exer- despatch by Sir Charles Wood ; and the doc- 
tions in favour of "Christian truth; while the trine of grants in aid for the support of all 
professed object of the government is to schools, without reference to the religious 


give secular instruction only.”t 
• See Lord Tweeddale’s ^linute, August 24lh, 


doctrine taught therein, was plainly set forth. 
J Pari. Papers (House of Commons), 12th Peb- 


1846, and reply thereto. — Sixth Heport of House of j ruary, 1858; pp. 3, 5, -Letter from a Layman 


Lords, 1853; pp. 189; 152. 

t Testimony of Professor Henderson, of the Bom- 


in India ; pamphlet, published by Dalton, Cock- 
spur-street, 1858; pp. 11, 12. — Speech of Rev. W. 


bay Government Schools, dated 31st October, 1803; 1 Chalmers, Exeter Hall, January 5th, 1858, 


published in a Discourse upon his death, b;^ Dr. "Wil- 
son president of the Bombay Literary Society. 


§ Christian Bdacation for India in the Mother- 
Tonguey p. 10. 
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14 CHY roll ^^CiniTSTlAN K^rANCirATrON" IN INDIA. 


A minister of pulilic iuMrnction for Indln 
'itn^ npjMnulrd, with n wnlnry of £3,tMM> 
n-yrnr; fotir itiHpcctor*<, ^rith ^nlnrir^ vnry'inp; 
from £1,500 ilotrn (o £750; nnd ft Inrpn 
numljcr of M»l).in»*prclor5 ; l)nt no Kinglc 
vrrnnriilnr \rt\H ntnhlinlird, nrillicr 

un** ftuy ftttenipt inndo to frame nnd cir- 
nilntr irnrU on ftpnniUuro nml mechnnrcf, 
or to convey, in the native lnnpuri;;c.% the 
more clcmrnlnry nnd practical portions of 
the kno^ led^c f^rne rally availed of in Kurope 
for the fi)rtliernnc<! of vArioun branches of 
trade nnd mamifncturc.t 

The extensive scale on svliich prepam- 
lions were made surprised the natives, and 
the unauthorised a\ul improper statement 
of some of the oflicials, that it uns the 
order of j;ovcrnmcnt tlial people should 
no^r educate their chiltlren,''! created much 
anxiety. Yet jno^elytisinj;; was ncitlicr 
roiitcmplntrd nor desired. The Calcutta 
llihlc Society requested ixirmissiou of the 
Council of Kducation to place a copy of the 
Bible, in Knplish and the vernacular, in the 
library of rncli government scimot and col- 
lege. It was imtorious that tl»c Koran and 
the Shustras were tlierc; yet the council 
declined to ^ivc the Bible tv place licsidc 
them, l)ccausc it would be n breach of 
''iicutmlity.”§ 

In England, and even in India, the autho- 
rities generally seem to have had no mis- 
givings as to the result of purely secular 
teaching. Some few, however, deprecated 
education of any kind to any extent; and 
tliis party included a late governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, wlio declared his belief 
of its incompatibility \Yitli the maintenance 
of Britisli dominion in India — a conviction, i 
the ground of which is explained by a sub- 
sequent statement made by his lordship in 
his place in parliament (in 1852), that '*no 
intelligent people would submit to our gov- 
crnmcnt.^'ll 

^Yith such views, it is not surprising that 
Lord Ellenborough, when addressing the 
House of Lords on the 9th of June, 1857, 
on the recent tidings of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, should have adverted with 
extreme astonishment to a statement which 
he could ‘^scarcely believe to be true/^ 
though he had seen it "distinctly stated in 
the papers, that the governor-general him self, 

• A VwnncultiY Society is now being organised 
in London. It is much needed, ; for, as its chief pro- 
moter, Mr. Tucker, truly says, no people have ever 
been Christianised through a foreign language. 

^ Report of Public Meeting for the Formation of 


liord Canning, subscribed largely to a mis- ; 
aloimry society, which ha^ for its object the » 
conversion of the native^.'' Tlic reply of • 
T^rd Lnnsdowne wai, timt if "Lord Can- 
ning Imd 50 neled ns to give countenance to 
such belief as the noble carl inferred, be 
would no longer deserve to be continued in 
bis olTicc/' T/icsc, anti similar expressions . 
of opinion, Iiavc done good by alTording 
unmistakable evidence of the feelings enter- 
tained by men of high talent and position. ‘ 
A cry arose for "Christian emancipation," ; 
and several public meetings took jdacc. j 
On one of these, held at Exeter Hall on the j 
filh of Jamiar)', 1858, the Tiwes commented ! 
in the following terms: — ""lYc have made 
ft great mistake in India. The religious 
policy pursued by the government of that 
country, has made us, as one of its own j j 
servants declared, ^cowards in the eyes of j 
men, nnd traitors in the eyes of God.’ 
jf: I#: ♦ j\ stranger to the question, after j 
reading the noble chairman’s speech on j 
that occ.rsion, might well imagine that the : 
Hindoos srcrc the conquerors, and we the | 
subjects; that we had been tyrannically ; 
debarred, for more than a century, from the j 
free exercise of our religion; and that we j 
were at length seizing a favourable moment j 
to demand relief from these unjust disabili- i 
tics. All that his lordship, and those who j 
followed him, asked for, was Christian | 
cmandpation; * * ^ and that, under a j 
government acknowledging faith in Christ j 
Jesus, the profession of the Gospel should i 
no longer be visited with penalties of civil , 
disqualification. These are literally the ! 
conditions to which our policy has driven 
us. * * We were never really neutral; 
wo made ourselves partisans; but, unfor- 
tunately, in our anxiety to escape the 
charge of favouring Christianity, we ac- 
tually favoured Iieathenisra. * * * All 
this must now end, if not for truth’s sake, 
for the sake of government itself. Our 
policy has broken down utterly, and proved 
destructive to its own objects. There is no 
mistaking the results of the experiment. 
Where, asked Lord Shaftesbury, did the 
insurrection break out ? Was it in Madras, ! 
where Christians are most numerous, and j 
where Christianity has been best treated ? I 
Was it in Bombay, where caste was scouted, ' 

a ChtiaUaa Vernacular Education Society, 20tK May, ^ 

1858 ; p. 8. 

I Pari. Papers, 13th April, 1858; p. 2. 

§ Letter from a Layman^ p. 13. 

II Dickinson’s India under a Lureaiicracyi p. 117. 
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; tiud lluuloo^ tnu;:ht povrrnmrnl could 
; pny uo l^rcd to ^\»ch prc‘tcusious? Ko; it 
vrns in llt'npd, avIutc idolMry nnd c.'i'^lc 
received the *j;ro.*\tc^t rovorx'uco ; tiud in tliC 
llcngAl i\nny, nhich represented iho luovt 
! pompered c!r\s^ of ll\e witolc jHipulotion.*^ 

■ One Inst incident, iUuslmlivr of the nnti- 
Chris;ion policy of tl\e Indinu government, 

; remnins to he quoted. The SonthnU — n 
wild Irilie. rcseinldim,: o\ir *:tpvics — were 
driven into rchrllion in IHnO, hy the mis- 
conduct of 5omc mdwny co!\tmctnrs, tho 
cxnctions of nntivc hnnken^, nnd the out- 
! mi;es committed hy the nntivc police. Tho 
missiounrics luntcrinlly nido<l in rcstoriuj^ ! 
tmnquiUity, nnd mi rein'd rd in ohtnininj: the 
contidcncc of tliC'C pimr snvnj:cs, who were 
without the pnie of Hindoo enste; nnd the 
, Cnlcnltn nnthorities entered into nrr:jn»;e- 
ment^ vith the Church Missionnry Society 
for the c^tnhUsluncnt of 5c!\ooN of rclipoun 
nnd induslrinl iusimction nmoufrlhem, nnd 
^pccinlly nmonj: the females.^ Wiicn the 
incnsnre heenme known in Knplnnd, the 
liomc j:ovcrnracnt rcfuscil its •nnctioti, nnd 
' ordered the r^tnhlUhmcnl of yehooU on its 
own jdnn, the teachers of which were to he 
“roost ntriclly enjoined to nlotnin from nny 
nltcmpl to introduce rcli pious subjects m 
nny forrn/^t 

It 15 inlcrcstinp to Icani, from one of the 
Hindoos themselves, the new taken by tliem 
of our ^o-c.*dlcd ncutmlily. Shew Purshad 
snys — “ It is nhsurtl to think that the Kup- 
lish nrc hated by the Hindoos on nccotmt of 
their rclipion. ^ It is not rclipion, 

: but tbc want of rclipion, wbicb has bronplil 
50 much evil to this coimtrv*. The people 
; ; know that the povernment is n Christian 
one. I^et it net openly ns n true Christian ; 
the people will never feel themselves di^ap- 
1 pointed; they will only admire it. ^ ^ ^ 

t ' Kducatiou must be carried on upon n 
j • Scr Mr, J. M. SwachanV Jitter ta Cq>Mm 

s . RitfittcL* (Srrlry, 

\ I t Parl.roprrs (tijmmor.s), 2Uh Atig., lRr#7; p. 2, 

{ i J Sre Intitan Jt'm/n’rr, vol. k, p. *10. 

\ ^ Aclivc rc*bninco to ihf* rcrrnlly introtI\jcr{l 

' ' mesMtie sptrm in the paols of Penpal nnd the N.W, 

* Provinces, has pnxlucfd bloodslud.^ — Col. Sjkcs’ 
Letter to ihe TTmet, OctoVr f'lh, 1857. 
f; 77*^tr;h(s of ti ATifiVr, 4'C*» PP* 

1 % Mr. Tucker was connected niih tlic Penares 

! dislricl for twenty-five years : during this period he 
• j avowed and acted up to his own high standard of 
j i Christian duty, at the risk of bcin;; deemed a dan- 
I ) perous fanatic J the more ro because tho “Holy 
I Cily” of Benares is the stronghold of the Brahmin'*, 
1 nnu holds a somewhat similar position, in the esil- 
mation of the Hindoos, to what Mecca docs in that 
’ of the Moslems, Yet, on his departaro for Kuropc 


5cmnder princijdo, nnd rclipion must he 
fostered. Don't turn Tndm from idolntry 
to ntheisju. • • • \Ylui can diTc^st 

* rclipion V It is ilm order of their owti 
Shastntt} that every man is to revere his 
own rclipion. You may have n thousand t 
missiomvries to prencli, nnd nnother thou- j 
sand ns masters of the scliools, at the ex- j 
prnse of the povenuneut, or iliKtribute a j 

thousand Hihles nt the hands of tlie pov- ; 

cmor-penernl. The ]>eoplo will not murmur j 
jont n sinple nyllahlc, thouph they may i 
lanph nnd jeer; Imt tnko eare that you do ! ; 
not interfere with their CAite — you do not I t 
force them to cat the foml coi'ked hy another > j 
in the paols,^ or thrust pn*ase down their ; ! 
lliroals with the cartri<ipes made hy Ku- i | 
ropeaus, • • • Diifrrence of caste ' 

must vanish, with many other ofTsprinps of I 
folly and ipnorance, when its proper lime ^ ! 
comes. To try to exterminate it now must ) j 
cud in hlomlshrd."|) ; « 

Mr. Henry Cnrre Tucker, the ?on of tho 
late chairman of the Last India Company , 1 
(nnd himself no mean authority^), contirmn j \ 
the statement, from lonp personal experience * 
— that 50 lonp as we hcrupulously nhstniu j 
from nuy direct interference willi the cere- I 
menial observances of caste, wo may leach 
Cljri'lianity ns mneh ns sre please, nddinp — 
“This view is Rtrcnpthcned hy Die fact, that ' 
durinp the late mutiny, those Jnrpc military 
fstalions have escaped the best svherc the 
povemors srero most rcnious for Chris- 
tianity." He proceeds to instance re**hn- 
vriir, under Herbert Kdwartles; and Laliorc, 
under “those brave Cliristinu men, John 
Lawrence and Kohert Alontpomcrs’ but 
licrc we eauuot follow him svilbout auli- 
cipatinp tlie subsequent narrative. His 
canclu>ions, however, arc too important to 
1)0 omitted: they nrc— “TJmt we oupbt to 
assume a bolder position ns a Christian pov- 

in March, 1858, a valrdiclorv addrc'i wm presented 
to him, fipnrd by fill the principal inhnhitntits — ex- 
pressing sorrow nl tlie termination of their ofilcial 
c^mneclion, a “ dc«*p rensr of odmimtion of his en- 
larged spirit of philanthropy and almost boundless ■ 
l>enc\olrnce,” and “ praiiliitff for hi* tcalons exer- 
tions in extending thr benefits of education,” In 
toki n of their neni^o of the manner in which ho had j 
employed his frw leliure hours in furthering ** the ' 
welfare, here and hereafter, of those committed to his 
charge,” the subscrihers to the address conccled < 
among themselves 0,000 rupees, for the ohtainmenl 
of a fulMonglh portrait of their friend, to he placed - 
in the Benares college; and with the balance, ofler 
df'fmving tho cost of the picture, they propose to i 
found a fcholnrship to commcmomle his name, j 
Certainly the Hindoos know how to appreciate 
I Clirlslian disinterestedness when they moot with it- 
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iTMinrnt ; thnt it in (piitr fcn^ililr to (Jhrin. 
tirtfiinc <Mir rdtirntidn ; t\iul llint, imtrnd of 
olnrni nrid cli^r^ffrctioii, dfiti- 

p'roun poiiiln hiwr, Ihroiij^di (lodN 
hvvw tlu' fna’'l (niicl ulirrc Chri^Unii oxer- 
litm !»nn hrcit the Ondc, tlrntilulc 

of idl jni^^ionnry effort, nnd llir ^rJ^oyn, to 
trhotn ('hri^ttfxtt iii«* * * § (nic(i()Ti wnn clo'ietf, xvcrc 
the of 

'Die i^nortiTuv dinplnycd by Uic nrpoyn, 
i\nd ibnl b.\rp' p:\rt of Uu' liidinu pojiidnfbm 
rtmueclcd n\illi llie nriny, C/liri**- 

lit\uity, in rrinurknhic, even after timkinj; 
every ponniblc nlloirniu'e for tlic ri^id cxeUi- 
•tion of tninsionnry Icnrbinp nnd llic abso- 
lute jirohibitiou of pronelylinm ninoiif; ibcir 
mukn.t Tlie emme in obvioun — not ^tmph* 
to the inintin of cnnient Clirinliann, but to 
tlic clann nvbo br\\c leant M injialliy xvitli any- 
tbiiit; npproacbiiij; rclipioun cntliunianm. 

The 'JtrnrSfi in otic of itn Icadin;:; articles, 
in couslraiued to adniil, ibal it in because 
tlic Miperior bcncncciicc and purity of our 
religion Imvc not been vividly and trans- 
parently exhibited in practice, that uc ‘Mmvc 
not converted the pcojilc xvlio have w itnessed 
the cverx'-dny life of ilHlisli gentlemen and 
ladies — U'c xvill not say to an acceptance of 
our religion, hut even to nnt' high regard for 
it. * *■ AVc ought to Ijavc stood liigli 

in that land of many religions, an a con- 
sistent, believing, just, kind, and holy people. 
That XV c liavc not even done tins, and that 
nc arc regarded simply as unbelievers, xvitli 
Utile religion except a few negative tenets, 
xvhicli xvc iind convenient for political pur- 
poses, must be deemed a shortcoming in 
our practice. It must he our fault tliat we 
Christians stand so much lower in the reli- 
gious scale of India than we did in the scale 
of ancient paganism." 

\Vbilc (according to the above impartial 
testimony) xvc have not taught Christianity 
either by precept or example, and xvbile 
among the sepoys the Bible has remained a 

• It would ecem ns if the government had feared 
the influence of Christianity among the English 
Boldierj* ; for it is only very recently that chaplains 
have been appointed to accompany expeditions. 
Ko provision of the kind was made in the Caboo! 
war } and Sir Charles Napier loudly complained of 
a similar deficiency among his force in Sinde. 

t AViiness the case of Purrub-deen Pandeh, a high- 
caste Brahmin (a naik in the 25lh regiment), who, 
though “ previously much esteemed in the corps,” 
was summarily removed for having received Chris- 
tian baptism. This occurred at Meerut in 1819, — 
(Park Papers, 8th Fehruarj’, 1858.) 

X October 6th, 1857. 

§ See Zovdon Qua 7 -tei'Iy Zeview, October, 1857 : 


M. CONVKNTION. 


wealed boo!:, no ftiicb embargo has ever been 
laid t)U the Koran. The Moliummcdani, 
ibctnarlven cx'^entially p^opagaruii^tH, have 
re in ni lied mnsler.x of the ftiluatiun. Wrapped 
in n complacent belief of their own supe- 
riority, fiH belie vcr« in n revel alien more 
recent and comjilclo iban ibat of their coii- 
querorw, tlic followers of the Fabc Troplict 
adopt their ouu clasHificntion of "Jews, 
J’biglixb, infidels, and herclic-s;" and really 
viewing um (in n certain sense) as we do the 
Jews, have taken pains to communicate 
this ituprcsxiou to tlic Hindoos. 

Indet’d, who xvill venture to defend from 
tlic charge of jiractical atheism, a govern- 
ment that causes such sentences .as " God 
is a Spirit," to be expunged from its school- 
books ;§ being ajiparciitly ignorant that this 
fnndainenial Irulli is tlic very essence of all 
that is sciiind in Alohnmmcdanisra, and is 
acknowledged, at least in theory, by cveiy 
Brahmin and Buddhist in India. 


Casie, and the panic-terror xvhicli the 
idea of its x'iolntion may have occasioned, 
constitute a social and political, even more 
than a religious question. || Sir Charles 
Napier xvcll defined tlic difference when 
be said, that xvbat the natives dreaded, 
was " not conversion, but contamination." 
Caste is no universal, immutable law: it 
is a pure convention; but oue xvhicli, by 
the nature of our position, xve are bound to 
respect to a certain reasonable extent. 

The traditional four castes^ have merged 
into innumerable others. Human passions 
have proved too strong for the strongest 
fetters ever forged by a xvily priesthood. 
Intermarriages have taken place between 
every variety of caste; and the result is, the 
general division of the Hindoo population 
into high -caste (consisting of Brahmins xvho 
compose the priest and scholar class, and 
the Rajpoots, who are hereditary soldiers), 
Jow-caste (in which all the Mahrattas, and 

article on the Sepoy Rebellion j” hy the Rev. "W. 
Arthur; p. 259. 

[I No European can form, though they ought to 
form, a correct idea of the difference between the 
prejudices of caste and those of religion. Give a 
couple of gold mohurs to a pundit^ and he will cheer- 
fully compose a book in refutation of his own reli- 
gion ; but give him a glass of water openly touched 
by you, even through the medium of a stick a hun- 
dred feet long, and he will not drink it, though you 
offer him a thousand gold mohuts. Secretly, per- 
haps, he may not have objection to do anything 
either to please you or satiate his own passions. 
— (27iot^^^s of a ^-c.; p. 18.) 

^ See Indian Zmph’ey vol. i., p. 14. 


llKill.CASTi; LOW^CA^’ri:. and ODT-CASTK. 


11^0^1 of tlu' rrnniuiui: nntivo nro j nnothrr or ^VilCl]uT h:\lf-r;isto 

itu'Uulvnt). muU tUiuUy, :\ vcrtuM\ \\i\{ \\\\v o^^uU*u\)\t\\n\\'s Wvxw for nn Dura- 

dilTu<c»l nil ovrr Iud’u\* nml r.‘nu>n»; rv h\Y.:c ^nu V 'I'hry poiiU to tlio uljolo framework of 
proportion of the entire ptipnlilioiu Tiio An;:li>.Iniiuni j^acirty, to im 'W'ovonuntoil'^ 
AMuM'^uhens mnintnincd, th.at thc\M\rro. in ^erviro, to the ri:;iil exeliiMYenevs prodneod 
lu!i time, one in fue; hnt an nhle writer of ]>y pntromuto nlil.t; in the military nml eivi! 
our own day ^nui:c^t’i ov.e in ten nn nean^r ^rrvice, in eondnnntiou of their n’^.'^crlion. 
the truth; nihhn^ — ** Kveo in thi*^ pro^ lli^h-ra^te, low*en‘-tr, nnd ont^raNte, with 
portion the Indian ont•ca^t^s nould he lluir varjoiM Mihdivision*', are, tliev hav. 


iwentv milUon*< of human hrin;:^, or more 
than tlte population of all lhii:!and/’-* 


Thi* cla'‘s inehulr*s the ahariiriueH, or at linrtiouH in theory 


pretty elrarly drh ned in our prarliee, how- 
ex er foreihly ne may repudiate Mich dis« 


Ica't the prx*dece"‘Ois of the Uindoo^, the 
Gond^, lUiceh, SonthaD, 5 c e., who have 


To return; the lndo*MohummednnH have, 
to a certain ovtmit, imitated llnduninienl 


ne\cr nceepted ca'^te; nnd, imlrcd, ronld j practice^ a'^ conventiomd divtineiioti'*, and 


not hy Itrahminieal Inn find jdaee in it, 
The harrier i'x equally impa'xatdo for the 


?xre interested in incitinc: the llindot) re- 
liovs to maintain n M*stein which enables 


Mussulmans, whose oh-;ervanee of certain them to dictate to their ofheers the what, 
caste rules is xvortlilcss in the si-hl of llie j w hen, Iu>w, nnd where, in a 5ervire in 
Hindoos. No man can venture to foretel I xvhlch nnhrsitatin;: and umpiestionim: obc- 
how much lonjtcr the ^ys(ctn may (Muinre, | dieueo is otluTwi^e cvaetinl, ^l‘he natives 
or how soon it may he thri)wj\ to llie winds, I arc perfertly aware tlial caste is n frreal 
llic Jains liave caste; the lltuidhists (wiio | inconvenienre to the Ilnrnpeans, and that it 
, ^tilUin^^^ in ludia^ have none. Then there | materially imjr’drs Ihrir ( fiirienry ns sol- 
are the Seiks, onitinaliy a peacealdc, rrli- 1 diers .ami fervimts. It is this which made 
. pons reel, founded hy a Hindoo, whrwc | them ^rl watchful of every measure of j^ov- 
[ erred w.as derived from the ^‘edns .and the ernment that miirlit infrinf:c on the caste 
' Koran. Caste w as suddenly ahtdished amonj: numopnly of privileges nnd immunities, 

' them by C5ovind, their tenth Gurn,” or which we had unwisely ma«lc their “Magna 
' jipiritnal chief; converts were gladly wcl- Charta/' and whirli we, stranpdy cnonuh, 

! Corned from all nnartcr>‘, nnd atlmiltcd to a took no pains to investigate or detinc. The 
, perfect equality .t consequence of onr ignorance of its theory 

; A similar change may come over the ma^^ and regulations has been, that wc have been 
’ of llic Hindoos; amt ns the teaching of St. perpelnally failing into ojipnsite ernrrs — 
j P.aiil prcMlncr<l the simultaneous converMon vacillating between absurd deference to pre- 
\ of two thousand pcrsoiis, so here, whole tended scruples, nnd real infraction of the 
i commnmties may V)ckd nt nnee to renounee hrsl and most invariable observances. Ver- 
j tbc error which lias 50 long cnthrrdlcd them. ?ecnlion on the one hnml, undue concessions 
* Or, the work may be more gradual — indivi- on the other, have been onr Scylla nnd Cha- 
i dual enlightenment may ho the thin edge ryhilis; hut it is our ignorance that has 
j of the wedge : Imt in either case, Cliristiim made them po. 
civilisation is the instrument which nhmc In considering the ojicrntion of caste in 
c.an prosper in onr hands — (he only one that India, we must bear in mind that it is a 
afTords any rational prospect of leading to thing bard to preserve intact, and casih* dc- 
the roluniarj' rennncialion of caste. Tliis st roved, ciilier by force or fraud. Alany j 
renunciation docs not necessarily acemn- comparatively recent instances of both arc j 
pany conversion to Christianity ; though it on record ; and ^fippoo Sultan especially dc- | 
would fccm to be an incvitalilc consequence, lighted in compelling Brahmins to forfeit 
Some of the Hindoo pamphleteers, lunv- ihcir privileges hy destroying kino. TIic 
ever, declare that caste can hardly be natives know ns too well to fear any such 
deemed incompatible with Christianity, xvbcn chnllilions of insane barbarity or fierce zeal ; 
it exists so evidently, rdthongh under pccu- but it is quite possible they may anticipate 
liar forms, among tlic KngliMji, They ask, onr desiring (he annihilation of caste on the 
whether wc do not treat all men wiiose *‘Corc of policy, and dread our attempting it 
skins arc darker than onr own, as if of quite by a coitp tPtfnf* It is alleged that articles 
'S.po!/ 71rMl!o„ in T,„lh ; by .be 15ev. IV. >'> tl>o jon.-mvls rcKa.-<lii.- the l.cc.l 

Arthur, — TtnuiUm QrtnrUrhj JiVnVrr, Ociohcr, 1807. soldiers experienced by jiiti gland iti 
4 See Indian J^mpirc, vol. i,, p. 151. carrying out tlic llussian, Persian, nnd Chi- 

voi.. n. n 




; * 20 AUCKLAND, ELLENBOKOUGH, AND NAPIER ON FREE PRESS. 


fevr rcrariuing restrictions deemed indis- ‘ submiv to comments 'prhicli tbev mirht trent 


peiisable hv his predecessor.^' ; as cniiimnions. rather than m con- 

In 1S41. Lord Auckland revoked nn troversy : but someklmes leanirTs: oSdris. 
order pressed in IS'Jd, preliibirin^ public more sensitive cr kss discreet then rhdr 


tnen their 


servants from being connected vrith nevrs- ‘ superiors, broke all bounds, raid declad 


caitors or proprietors. 


ageunst tne press in terms of unmeasured 


in India, he ceased to read a vroru that _ in his pockety for the sake of rrondmn for 
appeared in the nsvrspapersf't The com- 1 his faurJy,? me vrho did provide for them 
niauder-in-chief. Lord Gough, is alleged to : mcgnideently, by ^hat he termed that 
have avovTcd vrirh yet more stoierd philo- | ‘'very advantageous, usef.il, humane piece 
sophy, that "*for his part, he never read ‘ of niscality/- the seizure of Sinde :f— this 
any paper but the Tivv^rcrc Jknr.zn/,*' | man (vrho was as ready v-i:h his pen as 
The govemor-geuerai deemed i: the most | vitu lus sv-ord, and, in ehher case, fought 
judicious course to treat rdi attacks on his ! ever Tdthout a shdeld'^ fidrly Sung himself • 
administration with silent contempt : and. ; into a homet's-uest by his reckless and 
in iS4o. he issued .an order of op>pos:te ; iudiscrimiuate abuse of those ‘‘mSansm*" 
tenor to that o: Lord Auckland : which, j vrhom he boasted c: taking every public 
by enforcing strict secrecy remnding all iu- 1 oprormnity of* calling the infamous press 
formation otheiahy obtaiued. neutralised the | of India.” ^ One of them ca cited his specNI 
rower which had been freely exercised nn- displeasure by taking par: against him in 
der the exrrcss sanction o: the three rre- the Oiitram contxcversr — Dr. Bnist, cf the 


vious rviiers. 

Lord Ei leuborounh's srenerrJ order/' 


Er::rrp Uvaes, whom Sir Charles alternately 
threatened with a law^snit and a herse- 


says Indophilus, ‘'"and the disposidou which whipping, and of whom he spoke at a public 
was shown to place a strict interpnetation | dinner as that ''blatant beast /'fw a. r:rl 
upon it, edectually restrained the pens of j which he duly records, and which Sir VTil- 
the Company’s servants ; and no govern- 1 liam has not thought it derogatory to Hs 
ment could stand such rounding and kick- 1 bro:her’s fuue to publish, 
inc. and bedaubing and besme.ar:tnr, as ; TTith such rersenal feelings r.s these, i: 


mt I IS not to ce wonnerea 
r ' 1 ' _ >1' 


ensued/^ Smtemenrs. however ihlscl put j is not to be wondered that Sir Charles 
forth in ignorance or from mrdice prepense. \ >hould regard the public statements of the 
were left to be copied into the uahve papers : I Journalists with je.alous aversion, and should 
and no denial, no antidote in anv share, j accuse them c: desiring to excite mutiny 


and no denial, no antidote in any shape, | accuse 


was oheren. 


parasrtaoh j 


OUST tae troors r ot inciting 


went the round o: the newspapers, that iritile tribes to rise against them: of glory- 
was intended to annex the Krgpcot stares: [iug in the sunerings c: their countrymen; 
and althcunh srveat cisaniet was therebv \ a no. many stmiiar accusartous in whicn the 
cecasioned thronghout KrdroDtaua, no con- • aery old warrior gave vent to his irrepres- 


trxidictiou was ever pub’ished.i: ! sible belltgcrcuce. Kis is not fair testi- 

The Afghan war, and the annexarlon ot-mony concerning the operatben c: a face 
Since, were subjects on winch the authori- * press: ana it is necessary to tnm to mere 
ties were perhaps wise in preferring to ^ imparual wimesses. Sir Charles Trevelyan 





22 UESTRICTIONS ON THE PRESS RE-ESTABLISHED— 1857. 


in 1835, before fcbe removal of all restrictions representation of its acts, and all attempts 
by Sir Cliai’lcs Metcalfe. The authorities to create ill-feeling between the different 
were unanimous regarding the necessity of classes of the community, especially be- 
the measure, which involved the re-in- tween the European officers and the native 
stitution of the licensing system, together soldiery, must be prevented.‘^^§ The home 
with a rigid censorship. The act was passed authorities confirmed the act, declaring 
by the governor-general in council in a that they felt no doubt of its necessity.|| 
sitting; and Lords Harris and Elphinstone, The first English paper threatened with 
the governors of Madras and Bombay, ex- the revoke of its licence, was the well-known 
pressed their entire acquiescence. No dis- Friend of India, which, in an article en- 
tinction was made between the English titled The Centenary of PJassy,''^ censured 
and the native press, the government being the mammon- worship of the East India 
desirous to avoid drawing invidious distinc- Compan)", and declared that ^^only the 
tions between European and native sub- intense greediness of traders could have 


They add, moreover- 


won for us the sovereignty of the country.^^ 
Mohammedan princes and Hindoo rajahs 


“We do not clearly see how any distinction of the 

sort could be really carried into effect, for there are ^vnre spoken of as a class that would speenuy 
now more than one newspaper in the English Ian- die out; and iu conclusion, the writer held 
guage written, owned and published by natives, forth a hope that the second centenary of 
almost exclusively for circulation amongst native pjj^gsy might be ‘^celebrated in Bengal by 
readers: and although we have no reason to fear ® 

hp rinsiVnedlv nub- ‘'I Tcspected government and a Clmstiau 


[rarirjasrablS^ government and a Clmstiau 

lished in anyJEnglish newspaper, we have to guard people. 

in these times against errors, indiscretion, and tern- The secretary to government (Mr. Bea- 
per, as well as against international sedition. • * * don) officially informed the publisher, that 

I'o show that the necessity of the circulation of such remarks, in the 

lish as well as the native press, is not merely imagi- r j 

nar}% it will be enough to state, that the treasonable existing state of auairs, was dangerous 
proclamation of the king and mutineers of Delhi — “not only to the government, but to the 
cunningly framed so as to influence the Moham- lives of all Europeans in the provinces not 
medan population as much as possible against the under the close protection of British 

British government, and ending with the assurance, . ® i. 35 mi • ^ 

that the multiplication and circulation of that docu- bayonets. Tliis^ communication was pub- 
ment would be an act equal in religious merit to lished in the Friend of India, ‘With satin- 
drawing the sword against us, was published by a comments, which the authorities consi- 
respectable English newspaper of this town without offensive, that the licence would 

hiving been withdrawn but for the resigna- 
publishers of three native Mohammedan papers in tion of Mr. Mead, who was acting as 
Calcutta, have been committed to the Supreme Court, provisional editor during the absence of 
to take their trial for a seditious libel.”* proprietor, Mr. Marsliman.^f 

Lord Harris went further than this, and The Bengal Hurlcaru (Messenger) was 
declared “ the larger portion of the British warned for its exaggerated cclio of tiie 
press throughout the country/' and par- vengeance-cry of the London Ti'ww/ a , 
ricularly in the Madras presidency, to be writer, styling himself “Mihtaire, de- 
“ disloyal in tone, nn-English in spirit, nouncing the just and wise recommen- 
wanting in principle, and utterly regardless dation of government not needlessly to 
of correctness in statemeut.^f He com- “embitter the feehngs of ^e natives, and 
plained especially of the seditious matter urging that, “for every Christian church 
circulated among the sepoys by a newspaper destroyed, fifty mosques should be de- 
entitled the Examiner, “the mouth-piece stroyed, beginning with the Jumma Mnsjid 
of the Roman Catholic priests/'J Lord at Delhi; and for every Christian man 
Elphinstone considered the unrestricted woman, and child murdered, a thousand 
liberty of the press incompatible with the rebels should bleed. * 
continuance of British rule. “Systematic Ten days later, another article appeared. 


abuse of the government," he writes, “mis-| 
* Despatch to the Court of Directors, dated 4lh 


which contained the following passage: — 

§ Minute, 24th June, 1857. Pari. Papers (Com- 
ATfiv. IS.'jSf n. 53. 


' jycspuiuii icj me v^uuiL j 7 . . St io-o « r.<> 

July, 1657. Signed— Canning, Dorin, low, Grant, rnom), 4t)} May, ISuS i p. oj. 

and Peacock. Pari. Papers (Commons), 2Sth Au- J| Letter of Court of Directors, 20tli August, 185/ 

^Tstillte.hyLird^Harris, dated “Fort St. Gcor X'rE Papcrs-/4/W, pp. 42—10, Mead's 

jnnutef^kTjunl’, p. 13. jiudaru, 5ih September, 1857. 
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24 METALLIC CURRENCY AN INCITEMJJNT TO MUTINY. 


CHn'cncy,^ — An ilUregalated and insnffi- [be, to discourage all independent enterprise within 
cicnt currency has long pressed heavily on ' territories, and they were consistent in refusing 

tlie people, and 1ms exercised a singular 

• n 5 ^ 1 . • • TT vnen we are commencing a new era— if, indeed, we 

mfiuence m the present crisis. Until re- are commencing, or are about to commence a new 
cently there was only one public bank (that era— this subject must be reconsidered. There can 
of Bengal) in all India ; with nincli difficulty reason why India should not in mone- 

two others, also under the control of gov- ^^pdities be placed upon a level with England. 

. Ihere is excellent reason why the troops should be 

eminent, ivere established at Bombay and paid in paper money. The absence of the gold is 
Madras; but the amount of notes issued by the absence of a powerful temptation, and the bank- 
them is insufficient for the requirements ^ guardian of the fidelity of the man in 

of even these cities. Three or four joint- pocket it lies.” 

stock banks have been lately formed ; but 

the government has continued, up to the The Opium Monopoly, with its con corni- 

present time, to rely on a bulky and in- tant grievances — the forced cultivation of 
divisible coin, the silver rupee (worth about the poppy, and the domiciliary right of search 
two shillings), for its standard circulating — ranks among the causes of popular disaf- 
medium. The exclusive use, by the state, of fection. The Company obtain opium from 
metallic money, has occasioned the accumu- the ryots at a very low price, by a system 
lation of treasure, amounting, sometimes, of advances, and sell it for the contraband 
to fourteen millions sterling, in thirty or China trade, at a very high one.f An 
forty treasuries, scattered all over the official authority declares, that the peasants 
country. Forty to fifty thousand sepoys in the opium districts of Patna and Benares, 
have been annually employed in escorting are compelled to give up fixed portions of 
money from one district to anothei*, an em- their lands for the production of the poppy, 
ployment properly belonging to a police The forced cultivation of this poisonous 
force; which has occasioned much discontent, drug brings on the wretched cultivators the 
and tended to the relaxation of discipline, persecuting surveillance of the police; the 
and general demoralisation of the soldiery, probability that they may be retaining some 

A paper currency would have answered portion for private sale, exposing them to 
every purpose of local taxation and pay- every sort of ingenuity which spies, autho- 
ments to the troops : it would have been far rised and unauthorised, can imagine, as the 
more easily transmissible, and it would not means of inflicting fines and extorting 
have offered so tempting a bribe to native bribes. § The deteriorating influence on the 
cupidity. In several instances, it is evident consumer cannot be doubted. In China 
that the sepoys were stimulated to the we have notoriously returned evil for good ; 
commission of crime by the hope of plun- exporting ship-loads of their refreshing 
deriiig the local treasuries of much larger herb to combat our own spirit-craving pro- 
sums than were ever allowed to remain pensities ; and importing, in defiance of the 
in them. laws of God and man, millions of pounds’ 

The Times f has recently published the worth of a stimulant which we know to be, 
following forcible remarks on the subject : — • when once resorted to, almost invariably 

. 1 . n n » persevered in, to the destruction of the 

“Keffiments that held Company s paper were f , i -t n i 

faithful until they had exchanged it for gold; regi- seem, of the soul even 

meats that had pay in arrear were faithful until the of its miserable idctim. In India we found 
arrears were paid up. The Company’s gold has the debasing indulgence general among cer- 
never received credit for the part it played in the classes. Baber and his successors, with 

mutiny. Yet it had often been presssd upon the .j excention of Anrun^zebe were all its 
authorities at Calcutta, that a paper currency would exception or Jlurun^zeoc, were an ns 

be a boon to India. Those who wished for this, habitual consumers ; and the able historian 
probably thought little of the danger of carrying of Rajast’han, Colonel Tod, attributes the 
bullion in bullock-trunks or palkies through the Jqss of independence by the Rajpoots, their 
jungle, or storing it in exposed places ; their object deterioration, and the diminished 

was, in all probability, the extension oi commerce t 

and the dev&opment of the resources of the country, productiveness of the country, chiefly to the 

The policy of the Company was, is, and ever must same suicidal practice. 

♦ The cosh balances in the different Indian trea- bay,£2,3G2,510.— (Parliamentary Papers, April 20th. 

Buries, varied from twelve to fourteen millions ster- 1858.) t June, 1858. 

ling. In 1856, the amount was £12,013,334: of J J. Passmore Edw’ards’ Hvils of ihc Opium 

this sum, there was in Bengal, £5,117,553; in the Tm/c, p. 18. 

N. "W. Provinces, £2,251,904 = £7,360,457. The § See Iniquities of the Opium Trade; by Jtev. 

Madras presidency bad £2,311,365; and the Bom- A. A. ThelwcH. 


THK WOUKIN'G Ol' TllK OPIUM MONOPOTA'. 


Si — 

i ] But tlioui:]* tlic I?ulin C<)m|muy 

; cBd uot oni:inf\tc the uh' or cuhivntion 
1 of opium in nil thuir vn^t tluminion^, (lu'V 
i . liA\c done ?(> in 5omc. It h nr;:uc'ii, ihnl 
j I the very tnxntiou is it*clf n tli’^cuum^e- 
! I lueut to the cult ivnt ion ; and this xvould he 
the cn«c in n free country; !)ut is tmt truif in 
, Indin, sphere there nre so n^nny lucmis of 
; compclUup the j>c:\s:\nt to toil hkc n serf nt 
nuy hshotir for a hnre stihsistencc. That 
; the Company Ijavc been \oluutanly in«tru- 


inotin;: these ohj(*cls? ^Vill any nu\n he 
so Inrdy ns to luaiutnin, that the use of 
spirituous liipiorn nnd lias been di- 

miui**!jcd hy the operntiou of the tax, or 
that it Ims tud heeu rvcrynlu're exttmded? 
^ ^ HtU even if SVC admit that these 

otijcets have heeu kept iu view, or that it is 
hreomiup, in the present state of tlie co\m- 
try, to repul ale the vend of spirits and 
drups^ nas it hreominp in a preat povern* 
^ , inent to rxhihit itnrlf as the pur\eyor of 

. mental in iuerrnsiup the proilnttion, stands ; opitnn to puhlicau't, or— in the words’of the 
; on the face of their own rctxudn. Uepniation--' to rstahlish shops, on the part 

j OnthcccsMonofMalwahy thcMahrattas, jof povernment, for the retail sale of the 
; mc.sMjrcs were taken to raise from that j drop?' Is it dcMralile that nc should 
; pro\incc a revenue siinilar to that obtained j hrinp it to the very dot»r of the lower 
, in the Benpal presidonry. A powerful loidtrs, who mipht never olherv^isc have 
: impulse was piven to the prowlh of the j found the article sritliin their reach, and 
: poppy; but tlic cost of cnltivalion nas found j wlio are now tempted to adopt a huhil alike 
? so far to exceed that of Bahar or Bcunrc'*, injuiious to health niid to pood morals?'*^- 
; and the transport was likewise so much j *Not content with stimulatinp to the 
■ more difficult, that the excessive nroduclion ; utmost liic production of opium in our own 
j obtained in Central India, scarcely afforded ^ territories, we tohintnrily extended the curse 
j Mtfiicicnt licit profit to atone for the injury’ | iu the Mnhratta districts of Central India, 

I done to the Bcnpal monopoly. The utmost ■ in llie Afphan state of Bhojnd, hi Oodipoor, 


I ctTortswcrc made to remedy this, nnd to pre 
vent diminished cultivation in the old pro- 


I vinccs. ** IVcminms and rewards/' jnys a ^ ns arc not, I believe (snyx Mr. Tucker), to 
) late chairman of the Kast India Company, he paralleled iu the whole history of diplo- 
“have been held out; new ofliccs nnd cs. j mney whereby we have bound oumelvcs to 

the payment of larpe annual sums on nc* 
count of opium, “ We make it the interest 
of the chiefH to increase the prowth of the 
poppy, to the exclusion, in some instance?, 
of Mipar*canc, cotton, and other products 
which conslilule the riche? of a country, 
and which niipht to minister to the comforts 
of llic people.'' 

Til CSC statements arc very important, 
coming from one whose oHicial position, 
Indian experience, nnd personal clinnictcr, 
give his opinions thrctfohl weight. He 
adds a brief svnrninp, which, read hy the 
blaze of the incendiary fires of 1857, is 
pregnant with meaning. “The Bnjpoot, 
with all his heroic braverx' and other good 
qualities, requires very skilful management. 
The same may be said of llic Afghan of 
Ilobilcuiul, who is still more restless and 
impatient of control ; and if there were not 
other and belter rca*^ons, I should say that 
it is not safe, with either race — Kajpoot or 
Argliun — to supply the means of liabitual 
excitement, winch must render them more 
turhulcnt and inipovcrnablc."t 

Sir Stamford iinfiles, nnollier acknow- 
ledged authority, indignantly denounced the 
conduct of the European government in 


tahlishmcnts ha\c been created ; the revenue 
oflicer? have been enU^tcd in the sen ice; 
and the inilucncc of that department has 
been brought into action to promote the 
production. ^ ^ The supreme gov- 

ernment of India, too, Jmve condescended 
to supply the retail shops with opium, and 
have thus added a new feature to our fiscal 
policy. 1 believe that no one net of our gov- 
ernment has appeared, iu the eyes of re- 
spectable natives, both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo, more questionable tlian the estab- 
lishment of t!ic Ahkarry, or tax on the sale 
of spirituous liquors ami drugs, Kolhing, 
1 suspect, has tended so much to lower us 
in their regard. They see us derive a 
revenue from what they deem an impure 
source; and when they find the pollution 
of public-houses spreading around them, 
they cannot understand that our real object 
is to check the use of the noxious article 
which is sold, or to regulate those haunts 
of the vicious with a view to objects of 
police. And have we succeeded in pro- 

• jifevioriah of TntUan Govcnmrnt : n scicclion 
from the pnptrs of Ih Su George Tucker; edited by 
Mr. Knycj pp. IW— 131 . 

t Jbid., p. loO, 

YOU It. r. 


Koluh, ilooiuli, and oIIut Itajpoot princi- 
pnlitics, hy negotiations nnd treaties, “such 
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overlooking every consideration of policy utility. It was a fashion which those who 
and humanity, and allowing a paltry addi- made for themselves a fortune and a name, 
tion to their finances to outweigh all regard especially delighted in following; and the 
to the ultimate prosperity of the country, fact is so well known that it needs no 
Unfortunately, the financial^ addition* is illustration. Every book of travel affords 
paltry only when viewed in connection fresh instances. Foreign adventurers have 
with the amount of evil which it repre- adopted the same beneficent custom : wit- 
sents, and which has increased in proper- ness the Martiniere college at Lucknow, 
tion to the extended cultivation. An ex- Very few English men, however, ha vet bought 
perienced authorityf states, that wherever of spending on, or in India, any considerable 
opium is grow'n it is eaten; and considers portion of the wealth they made there; the 
that one-half of the crimes in the opium noble Sir Heniy Lawrence and others, 
districts, murders, rapes, and affrays, have whose names are easily reckoned, forming 
I their origin in opium-eating.^' Major-gen- the exceptions, 
eral Alexander uses the most forcible Ian- It would occupy too much space to offer 
guage regarding the progressive and de- anything like an enumeration of our short- 
structive course of intoxication by opium comings in this respect; able pens have 
and ardent spirits throughout India, ap- alreadj^ performed the ungracious task; and 
pealing to the returns of courts-martial and it needs but a few hours' attentive study of 
defaulters' books for testimony of the con- the admirably condensed exposition given 
sequent deterioration of the sepoys ; and to by Lieutenant-colonel Cotton (chief engi- 
tlie returns of the courts and offices of neer of Madras), and of the pamphlets pub- 
judges, magistrates, and collectors, for that lished by Mr. Dickinson and other mem- 
of the mass of the natives. Under this bers of the Indian Reform Society, to be 
view of the case, and remembering also the convinced how unjust and impolitic have 
example set by the notorious tendency to been our omissions in this important branch 
drunkenness which disgraces the British of government. 

troops, there is something terribly significant Sir Charles Napier says, that ^^in India, 
in the fact, that the fiercest onslaughts and economy means, laying out as little for the 
worst brutalities which our countrymen and country and for noble and useful purposes 
countrywomen have endured, were com- as you can; and giving as large salaries as 

raitted under the influence of the hateful you can possibly squeeze out of the pub- 
drugs by which we have gained so much Jic to individuals, adding large ^establish- 

gold, and inflicted so much misery. ments."'^ The force "^of this remark is 

— painfully apparent, when the immense num- 

The A^eglect of Public Works must take her of “collectors,^' and the extent and enor- 
its place among the indirect causes of mous expense of the revenue establishment, 
revolt; for it has materially impeded the are compared with the number of engineers, 
development of the resources of the coun- and the cost of the department for public 
try, and furnished the people with only too lyorks. The contrast between wliat is taken 
palpable reason for discontent. It was a from, and what is spent upon India, be- 
subject which ought always to have had the comes still more glaring when the items 
special attention of the Anglo-Indian au- of expenditure are examined, and a division 
thorities. They should have remembered, made between the works undertaken on 
that the people over whom they ruled were behalf of the government — such as court- 
literally as children in their hands; and houses, gaols, &c. — and those immediately 
should have taken care to exercise a far- intended for the benefit of the people, such 
seeing, providential, and paternal despotism, as roads, canals, and tanks. 

Under Mohammedan and Hindoo govern- q’he injustice of this procedure is sur- 
ments, the princes and nobles have ever passed by its impolicy. Colonel Cotton 
delighted in associating their names vith says — 

some stately edifice, some great road or exaggeration, the moat 

canal, some public work ol more or Jess astonishing thing in the Mstorr of our rule in India 
• See Indian Pmpxre, vob 1, P. 582. is, that such innumerable volumes should hove been 

t Mr. Andrew Sym, who had charge of the Com- written by thousands of the ablest men in the ser- 

panv’s opium agency at Goruckpoor. See pam- vice on the mode of collecting the land revenue, 
phlets on the Opium Trade; by Major-general nhile the question, of a thousand times more 

Alexander and Mr, AV. S. Fry, portance, how to enob e the people to pay it, was 

I Life Yol ii p. 428. literally never touched upon ; and yet, even the 
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• ^ of tV.p nmnitol of toifttion ^Ulrrlv in- 

I ncmficnnl in contjnn^ 'U M'iiilo wr liAvr 

VrtTj lAlvounns: for n hnnilrvt! to liiicovrr lu'w 

to pfl twenty out of n iii<uift wlucli not i\Me 
I i to VM 't» not the If AM ibouciit in* Wen l>r«itoned rn 
I , thr V.uniiffiU of it wftn loiinp from the rnnrmont 
j ' co^t of transit, whieh aonitowoil on nil Iho talur 
I ♦ of the not proifucf, if ihrv raitcti it/ • * • 

J ! If wre taiif the whole to lntV»a» from want of 

I I communic.nion, at only iwcnty-fivr million ♦tcrlinp, 

) . U twelve ximrf «« Croat n Inirlhen ns the in- 

I terest of the [hulian] clrht. • • • VuMic wnrhs 

I ; have been tt!mo»t cntirr'lv nrptretrr! in Imll.i. The 
I motto hilhrrlo has hern — ' ilo nothinct have nothing 
' done, let nobody do hntlhinp.* Hear nny In^s, Iri 
; the people die of fnmitje, let hundreds of lact be ioil 
{ in revenue for want of water, rather than <?*> nny- 
\ Ihinp. • • • Who would WUrve, that ssithoui 
; haU n-doren miles of r«'al lun>pihp*rnad, with com- 
; munication* prnerally in tljr »!nte that they werej 
I in Knpland two centuries npo — with periodical 
, famines and n ptapnant revenue— the stereotyped 
; answer to nny cne who ur^ts improvement i*. 

\ * lie is too much in n hurrj— he is too sangtiine — 
j we must po on hy deprees ;* and tins, too, in the 
j face of the fact that, almost without rsfeplion, 
money laid out upon puhVic works in India, has 
I yielded money relurni of one hundred, two hun- 
5 dred, and three hundred prr rent., hrsjdes innu- 
; mcrah’o other advantages to the community. • • • 

\ ^Ve have already all hut lost one century, tn the 
• great damasr of our finances and the greater injury 
of the people.’*! 

It is terrible to think of the nmonnt of 
suffering occasioned by the ignorant npnlby 
j of the nation to whom it 1ms pleased Provi- 
dence to entrust the government of Itulin. 
''The neglect of public works" is i\ vague, 
unmeauitjg sountl in llrilisb cars ; no nation 
blessed with free in^titutions can appreciate 
1 its full intent; and no pcojdc under the 
j despotism of a sinclc tyrant, but would 
1 rise, and cut oT the Pharaoh who demanded 
I the talc of bricks, yet withlicld the .straw. 
Isothing but the compUcated system of onr 
absentee sovcrcigntyship, can account for 
such strange persistence in errors which 
have repeatedly brought the Company to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and inflicted on 
the mass of the people chronic poverty and 
periodical famine. 

In England, wc arc occasionally horror, 
struck by some case of death from actual 
. destitution ; and wc know, alas 1 that large 
portions of our working population, witli 
difficulty’ obtain the necessaries of life; but 
wc arc also aware that public and indi- 
vidual benevolence is incessantly at work 
to diminish the sufferings inseparable, at 
least to some extent, from au over-populated 

• PuMic Tfor/w in India ; by Lieutenant* colonel 
Colton, 1854; p. 8. f Ihld.t pp. 291, 295. 

X Indian voh i., p, 273. 


nut] inoncy-wor^bipping country, “Wlien 
Irclntid was scourged with famine, the 
w)m>1c llriti?*h empire, even to itv farthest 
colony, poured forlli, unsolicited, its contri- 
hulions in money or in food with eager 
haste. Is, then, hnman sympathy depon* 
dent on race or colour? No; or the West 
Indies would still bo peo])led with slaves 
and slave-drivers. Tlic same springs of 
action wbicb, once set in moliou, worked 
inrc>santly for the .arcomplislimcnt of negro 
cmnucipaliou, would, if now touched on 
behalf of the Hindoos, act as a lever to 
rai^e them from the decj) wretchedness in 
ubieb they are sunk. The manufacturers 
of Manchester atul of Glasgow arc surely 
blind to their own interests, or lot;g ere 
tins they would have taken np the subject 
of roads, canals, and tanks for India, if only 
to cncotirngc the growth of rollon in the 
country in which it is an indigenous pro- 
duct, and to diminish their daugcrous dc- 
prjidcnce on Amcnea. Had t ln*r done so, 
they would have Imd their reward. But the 
active and enterprising philautliropical clans, 
which includes many *‘st!cccssful merchants" 
it; its ranks, perhaps rrcpiircs to he told, 
that the snbjecl of public works for India is 
at once a great call for national justice and 
individual charily ; that there is no con- 
ccivabic means of fulfilling on so large a 
scale tlie unquestionable duty of giving 
bread to the hungry, ns hy initiating 
measures to rescue hundreds of thousunds 
of British sulijccls from probable starvation. 

The frightful massacres of Meerut and 
Cawnpoor liavc not banished from our minds 
the recollection of that terrible "Black 
Hole,” where 123 persons perished, some 
from fiufTocation, and others in the mad- 
deniug agonies of Durst; and this not from 
nny ]nirposc of fiend -like cruelly, but simply 
because tbc young Nnwab, Surnjnh Dowlnb, 
(lid not know the size of tlic prison-ebaraber 
of the English garrison in which he had 
directed Ins prisoners to be secured ; and i 
none of his officers eared to disturb his 
sleep, to procure a change of orders. When 
he awoke the door was opened, and the 
few weak, worn survivors, on whose frames 
some hours of agony had done the work of 
years, tottered forth, or were dragged out 
from amid the already putrefying corpses 
of their companions. J 

Snrajali Dowhdi paid, with his throne 
and life, the forfeit of his apathetic igno- 
rance ; and his people were happily delivered 
from that crowning curse — despotic inen- 
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pnchy. Ills fate ought to have served as a centuries ago, have been allowed, to a con- 
wavniug of the effects of mere neglect, sidcrablc extent, to go to decay, and are 
Has it done so; or lias tlic cnl been mul- now sources of disease instead of fertility, 
tiplied a tliousand-fold under a Christian being covered with rank weeds.* 
government ? Can it, or can it not, be proved The East India Company have added the 
liy public records, lliat, for every single tax levied by their Mohammedan or Hindoo 
Englishman who perished wiiilc the Indian predecessors for annual repairs, to their 
nawab lay sleeping, many tliousand natives general assessments, but have suffered many 
have fallen victims to an apathy no less of the tanks to go to ruin ; while, according to 
criminal, manifested by the representa- a recent writer (1858), 'Mn many cases they 
tives of tiie E. I. Company? This is the still exact the same moneyrrevenue from 
meaning, or at least a part of the meaning, the cultivators, amounting, at the present 
of the “neglect of public works in India;'' day, to fifty, sixty, and seventy per cent, of 
and the only excuse offered for it is the the gross produce of the soil, as if the tanks 
poverty of the government. It is asserted, were kept in perfect repair, and the cul- 
that the drain consequent on perpetual tivatovs received the quantity of water xe- 
wars, which directly enriched and often in- quire d to grow a full crop of produce."t 
directly ennobled the individuals concerned, "Water, water ! is the primary want of the 
occasioned so wide a destruction of native Indian farmer; 3 'et, according to Colonel 
property', created such an unceasing drain Cotton, it is undoubted that, in the worst 
on the state revenues, and so increased and year that ever occurred, enough has been 
complicated the labours of the collectors, allowed to flow into the sea to have irrigated 
that the one-engrossing anxiety of the autho- ten times as much grain as would have sup- 
ritics,liow to meet current expenses, unavoid- plied the whole population.J The case is 
nbh' superseded every other consideration, put in the clearest light in an extract from 
The peculiar system of the Company has a private letter, hastily written, and not 
likewise contributed to induce a selfish and meant for publication, addressed by “one 
1 short-sighted policy'. The brief period of of the most distinguished men in India," to 
I administration allotted to each governor- Mr. Dickinson, and published by him, under 
general, whatever its advantages, has had the idea that it was better calculated than 
the great drawback of rareh’’ sufficing for any laboured statement, to carry conviction 
the initiation, organisation, and carrying to an unprejudiced mind. The writer, after 
through of any large measure of general declaring that the perpetual involvements 
benefit ; and it is, of course, seldom that a of the Company bad originated in their 
new’-comer, fresh from England, has the having omitted not only to initiate improve- 
abilitv or the generosity to appreciate and ments, but even to keep in repair the old 
cordially work out the plan of bis prede- works upon which the revenue depended; 
cessor. The consequence has been a la- adds — “ But this is not the strongest point 
mentable want of any consistent policy for of the case. They did not take the least 
the development of the resources of India, to prevent famine. To say nothing 

Lord Dalhousie, it is true, exerted himself of the death of a quarter of a million of , 
zealously and successfully in the furtherance people in Guntoor, the public works' com- ' 
of certain great undertakings, in connection mittee, in their report, calculate that the 
with which his name may well he grate- loss in money by the Guntoor famine, was 
fully remembered. The Ganges canal, the more than two millions sterling. If they 
Bengal railway, the electric telegraph, are could find money to supply these losses, 
works of undoubted utility ; and the good they could have found a hundredtli part of 
ser\'ice they have rendered to the supreme the sum to prevent them. 

government in its hour of need, must be “ Lord thinks it would be better not 

calculated in lives rather than in money, to blame the government ; how can we pos- 
But a few great and costly achievements sibly point out how improvement can be 
cannot excuse the general neglect mani- made without proving that tliere has been 

Tested by the non-appropriation of a certain neglect before^? * * * Lord won- 

portion of the revenue of every district to , , v » > t?- t? ^ nr- • 

meet its own peculiar and urgent require- • Mackod -Wylie’s Hcng.l a F,eU oj 


ments, From the absence of any adequate j^lctures on British India; by John Malcolm 

provision, thevastreservoirs, sometimes many Ludlow; vol. ii,, p. 317. 

miles square, constructed by native princes $ Quoted in the Madras Petition of 1852. 
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<krs nl my vehemence nhoul puhhc works : 
is he ronlfy so hnmUle a man as to think no 
better of liimsclf, than to suppose he eouht 
stand nnmoved in a district wiiero 250,000 
people had perished miserably of famine 
through the neglect of our government, 
and see it exposed every year to a similar 
occurrence? If his lordship lihd been living 
i in the midst of the district at the time, like 
j one of onr civilians, and bad bad every 
‘ morning to clear the ncigbbourbood of bis 
I bouse of hundreds of dead bodies of poor 
[ creatures who bad struggled to get near the 
i European, in hopes ibul there perhaps they 
I might find food, he would Imvc realised 
i thinirs beyond what he has seen in his 
» shire park/'* 

What excuse, even of ip\orance, can be 
offered for a government tliat turns a deaf 
I car to statements so appalling as these, 
j made by their own servants? Such im- 
i penetrable apathy affords a confirmation 
i of the often-repealed assertion, that no- 
1 thing but the continual pressure of pulilic 
• opinion in England, will ensure anything 
i being effected in India* Would that this 
i power might be at once exerted ! Even now, 

5 in the midst of battles, we ought todic doing 
I somctliing to avert the consequences of past 
\ neglect, or the scourge of war will he fol- 
j lowed by the yet more fatal visitations of 
1 famine, and its twin-sister, pestilence, 
i We may not be able to do much, or atiy- 
1 thing, in some of the most disturbed dis- 
i tricls; but in the great majority, where 
j comparative quiet prevails, a vigorous effort 
I ought at once to be made for the introduc- 
tion of a belter system ; that is, one de- 
signed to benefit the mass of the people, 
instead of being exclusively framed to suit 
the convenience of the European officials. 
Had this been earlier attempted, we might 
have had fewer great works to talk about in 
parliament or at the India House (though 
that is hardly possible, considering that we 
arc Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) : but certainly India would not now 
be " so generally destitute of the means 
{ of cheap carriage ; neither ^YOuld it be ne- 
cessary to urge *'thc clearing-out of this 
poisonous old tank; the repairing of that 
embankment; the metalling of this mud- 
track through the jungle; the piercing, by 
a cheap canal of irrigation, of that tongue 
of land, of a few miles, between two rivers 
• Eickinion’s Imh'a under « JJurcaitcrac^f pn. 
87—90. 

“t Ludlow’s Lectures, vol. ii., p. 320, 


the ]ircscrvation of bridges; and sneb-liko 
cheap, homely, obscure Inbonri?, ns arc now 
urgently needed tbrougbout the length and 
breadth of the peninsula. 

Cheap transit by land and water is a 
point only secondary in importance to irri- 
gation, as a means of preventing famine, by 
enabling one part of the country to help 
another in the event of the failure of local 
mins. Major-general Trcmenhecrc, in his 
recent evidence before parliament (^Iny, 
1858), when adverting to the brief intervals 
which have elap*^ed between the years of 
scarcity in the present century, forcibly 
states Hie necessity for nflording the 
greatest facilities for the transport of pro- 
duce, as the true remedy for these oft-recur- 
ring famines. J The evidence of subse- 
quent witnesses before the ^nlnc committee, 
shows that, in a country where easy transit 
is cs'^entinl to1hc preservation of life during 
periodical visitations of dearth, there exists 
the most roinarkablc deficiency of means of 
iutcrcominunicaliou ever licard of under a 
civilised government. 

“There arc no road< lo count'd even Calcutta 
with any of the great cities of the interior. No road 
to Moorahod.abad; no road to Dacca; none to Pnltm; 
no >uch roads as parish roads in ICnyland, to connect 
Yilln;;es and inarKct-lowns in the interior. Consc- 
qucnily, in the rainy urnson, erm' town is isolated 
from iu npi^hbours, nnd from nil the rest of the 
counliy. llcsidcs roads, bridges are wanted: there 
arc hardly any bridges nt all in the country; their 
place is partially supplied by ferries. The grand 
trunk-road, wiibm the I>owcr Provinces, is only par- 
tially bridged ; nhd half the bridges, 1 believe, have 
been svashed nwny from defects of construction.’’^ 

In llcngal, llahar, and Orissa, the main- 
tenance of good roads is a duty to which 
the government arc alleged to be specially 
pledged ; for, in making llic decennial set- 
tlement (on which the permanent one wms 
subsequently grounded), a separate tux for 
the purpose was inserted in the rent-roll, 
but was afterwards merged in the general 
assessment, nnd not applied to tlic roads. 
The native land-owners have remembered 
this breach of faith ; nnd ^YIlCll urged, some 
years ago, to make fresh provision fur the 
maintenance of Iiighways, they objected, on 
the ground of the misappropriation of 
their actual yearly payments. Happily for 
them, their interests arc closely allied with 
those of the British settlers. Both classes 
arc equally 'svithout the pale of privilege 
and patronage, dignities and immunities, 

t First Iteport of the Select Committee on the 
Colonization and ScUlcment of India, n. 0. 

§ Ibid. Evidence of W. Theobald, Esq., p. 74. 
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^itli whicli the ICast India Company has extent of country to be maintained exceeds 
fenced round its covenanted service ; but beyond all proportion the number of Euro- 
thc storm vhici; lias disturbed the immi- pcan troops which can at any sacrifice be 
grant planters in their peaceable avoca- spared to garrison it. 
tions, lias contributed to procure for them Tlic upholders of ^'a purely military des- 
the opportunity of laying before a pari in- potisra'^ have not been wise even in" their 
ni cut ary committee, and consequently be- generation, or they would have promoted, 
fore the nation at large, the obstructions instead of opposing, the construction of rail- 
which impede all attempts to earn an hon- ways between the chief cities, as a measure 
ourabic livelihood b^' developing the re- of absolute necessity. If only the few al- 
I sources of India. ready projected had been completed, Delhi 

I Several witnesses declare the want of could Jinrdly have fallen as it did — a rich, 
i internal communication to be peculiar to the defenceless prize — into the hands of the mu- 
I administration of the East India Company, tineers, nor afforded them the means of 
who have attempted nothing except for establishing a rallying-point for the dis- 
military or governmental puqioscs, and even aflccted, and doing incalculable damage to 
then very imperfectly; while, under Hindoo European prestige^ by setting an example of 
and jMohnmmcdau dynasties, the peninsula temporarily successful defiance. As it was, 
was intersected with roads, the remains of the contrast was most painful between the 
which arc still traceable.* The planters, lightning-flash that brought the cry for , 
to some extent, make roads in their imme- help from stations surrounded by a seething j 
diatc vicinity, suitable to their own neccs- mass of revolt, and the slow, tedious process j 
sitics ; hilt these do not answer for pur- by which alone the means of rescue could 
poses of general traflic, which requires be afforded. Tims, the appeal of Sir Henry 
continuous lines. The native land-owners Lawrence for reinforcements for Cawn- 
understand road-making, hut want the poor, received the gloomy response, that it 
means, not the will, to carry it on exten- was ^'impossible to place a wing of Euro- 
sively. Mr. Dalrymple, an indigo and sugar peans there in less time than twenty-five 
planter, and silk manufacturer, resident in days/^ The bullock-train could take a hun- 
India upwards of thirty years, adduces, as dred men a-day, at the rate of thirty miles 
an instance of the feeling of the natives on a-day :J this was all that could be done; and, 
this subject, tliat lie lias Icnown one of with every effort, at an enormous cost of life 
them make a road for a hundred miles and treasure, the troops arrived only to be 
from a religious motive.f maddened by the horrible evidences of the 

For the neglect of raanj^ duties, and espe- massacre they were too late to avert, 
cially of this oue, we are paying a severe “ludophilus^^ views the railroad sj’stera as 
penalty; and the hardsliips so long suffered the basis of our military powder in India; and 
by the natives, in having to carry their arti- considers it ‘'so certain that railways are 
cles of produce or merchandise on their better than regiments, that it would be for 
heads, along paths impassable for beasts of the interest of England, even in a strictly - 
burden, now fall with tenfold weight on economical point of view, to diminish the 
our heavily-laden soldiery. Individual suf- drain upon her working population, by 
fering, great as that lias been (including lending her credit to raise money for the 
the long list of victims to "solar apo- completion of Indian raihvays.^'§ The 
plexy,^' on marches which, by even good urgency of the requirement has become so 
common roads or by canals, would have evident as a measure of expediency, for the 
been short and comparatively innocuous), maintenance of our sovereignty, that it 
forms but the inevitable counterpart of the scarcely needs advocating; on the contrary, 
public distress, occasioned by the present it seems necessary to deprecate the too exclu- 
insurmountable impediments to the rapid sive appropriation of Indian revenue to rail- 
concentration of military force on a given roads (especially costly ones, in which speed 
point. Facilities for the movement of is apt to be made a primary requisite),l| 
troops are important in every seat of war; to the neglect of the far cheaper means of 
but particularly so in India, where the transit which might be opened by single 

* Second Report— Evidence of Mr. J. T. Mac- Lawrence, May 24th, 1857.— Pari. Papers on the 
kenzie, p. 88. Mutiny; Appendix, p. 315. 

t Second Report, p. 67. § Letters of Indophilus, p. 12. 

X Telegram of the governor-general to Sir Henry . I] See Colonel Cottons J*ublic TJ^orkSf p. 184. 
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rail, by tram-roads, by tbc formation of 
caunU for steam navigation, and by tbc 
opening and imjirovini; of rivers, treasures 
i 1 of ibis kind must be taken, if we ;Yonld 
1 I enable tbc pcojdc to bear tbc cxpcti'^es 
i ; attendant on onr system of government. 
i . Labour thus wisely employed and directed, 

\ ! would produce capital ; tbc now insuperable 1 
1 \ diflicnUy of raisint: a snflicient rcvcinm ' 
witbont opprcs’*ing tbc ina‘fscs, would be ! 
removed ; and tbeir rulers, relieved from I 
peenninry pressure, inigltt dare to be just : 
by renonncit\g opium ^mngt:\it^^:, and to be ! 
humane by abandoning the less criininal j 
but still obnoxious sallt monopoly, wbicb, j 
as at present conducted, nets as an irre- 
gular poll-tax — falling bcavic'^t on those 
who have fartlicst to fetch it from the 
government depots. 


The T^rpression of Jlrltish Enterprise is 
closely connected with the neglect of public 
works; for hud European planters been 
allowed to settle in any considerable num- 
bers, and to give free expression to tbeir 
opinions, they would ccrtaiidy have agi- 
tated tbc subject in a manner wbicb no 
government could bavc wholly withstood. 

Tbc Company, from tbeir earliest days, 
strove with unremitting care to guard tbeir 
chartered privileges against tbc cn c roach - 
ments of tbeir countrymen, and adopted a 
tone of lofty superiority which was scarcely 
consistent with tbeir own position as 
merchant adventurers.” Had there not 
been in America, tbc West Indies, and 
other colonics and dependencies of the 
British crown, abundant outlet for capital 
and enterprise, tbc Indian monopoly would 
probably have been soon broken through ; 
as it was, the '' interlopers” were compara- 
tively few, and easily put down, if they 
proved in tbc least refractory, by tlie strong 


measure of deportation. Gradually tbc ex- 
clusive system was greatly modified by the 
cfiecls of tbc pnrlinmcntary discU'^siouH 
which accompanied each renewal of the 
Company's charter, logelbcr with tbc dis- 
closures of mismanagement involved in tbc 
perpelnally recurring pernniary embarrass- 
ments, from wbicb Uiey sought relief in tbc 
creation and angmenlnlion of an Indian 
n.atiijiml debt. In 1813 tbeir trade with 
India ceased entirely: it bad long been 
carried on at an actual loss; the trallic witli 
Chinn, and the Indian territorial revenues, 
.snjiplyiug (he Vc(, notwithstanding 

tbc opening up of tbc Indian trade to all 
Britisli subjects (followed by a similar pro- 
cedure with that of China in 1833), tbc 
Company were slow in abating llicir jeabins 
bostiUty towards ” adventurers,” and did 
tbeir utmost to prevent European enter- 
prise from gaining a footing in India. They 
do not seem to have recognised tbc change 
of policy incumbent on tiicm w hen, ceasing 
to be traders, they became sovereigns of a 
vast empire, and were Iboreby bound to 
renounce cIuns interests and prejudices, and 
merge nil meaner considerntioos in the para- 
mount obligation of promoting the general 
good. 

Of course, colonization, in tbc ordinary 
sense of tbc term, is neither practicable nor 
desirable in a country already well and gene- 
rally densely peopled, and where land is the 
most dearly prized of all possessions. Even 
in certain favoured localities, where out- 
door employment can be best undertaken by' 
Europeans, there is no product wbicb they 
could cultivate on the spot, in wbicb t!)cy^ 
w’otdd not be undersold by' the natives. 
Indeed, it would be mnuifcstly^ absurd to at- 
tempt to compete, as labourers, with men who 
can support themselves on wages ranging 
from l^d. to a-day.J It is as tbc pio- 


• The salaries of Englishmen in India arc all on 
a very high fcalc. The nverage annual salary re- 
ceived by civilians is csiimatcd at £1,750. — (Sec 
article on “British India"— Ormr/cr/y lievtew, Au- 
gust, 185S ; p. 237.1 A Queen's olTiccr, directly he 
embarks for India, nas double pay. The fees of the 
lawyers and solicitors at Calcutta, arc nmre than 
double whalthey are in English courts,^ Xo trades- 
man in Calcutta would bo satisfied with the Eng- 
lish rate of profit; and, in fact, all European labour 
is much more highly remunerated in India than 
elsewhere. — (First Reportof Colonization Committee. 
Evidence of Mnyor-gcnoral T'remenhccre ; p. 3G ) 
It was found necessary to raise the scale of salaries 
of English funclionnrjcs, as a means of preserving 
them from corruption ; and, to a great extent, the 
measure has succeedcA Even-handed justice re- 


quires, that the same experiment should he tried with 
the natives of the country from which the funds arc 
levied, and it will then he seen whether improved 
efiiciency and integrity may not equally bo the re- 
sult. " A native judge, w ho has any prospect of pro- 
motion, hardly ever is known to be corrupt.” — Raikes, 

f The difiercncc in the price of salt, betw'ecn Cal- 
cutta and Benares, amounts to 100 per cent. Rice, 
which sells at a seaport nl 2<. a bushel, is quoted at 
an average of 5s. Irf. per bushel in the Eunjab, the 
Trans-Indus, and the Cis-Sutlej territories ; the dis- 
tance of these states from a seaport being from 800 
to 1,200 miles. — Tliird Report of Colonization Com- 
mittee, dated July 12th, 1858, Evidence of IV. 
Ralston, Esq. ; p. 05, 

1 Evidence of R. Baikie, Esq, — First Report of 
Colonization Committee, Cth May, 1858; p. 62. 
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! stnictions of the Company ; and Ins reasons 
I for so doing arc recorded in the minutes in 
‘ council; 'of the years 182D and 1830. At 
t this period the question of settlement in 
i India excited a good deal of interest in 
I 3hi gland ; and a danse was inserted in the 
j East India Charier Act of 1833, giving 
: permission to all British subjects by birtli, 

\ to purchase land and reside iii India ; and 
I an enactment, in conformity with this clause, 
! was pa5«:cd by the local legislature in 1837. 

Sir Charles ^Metcalfe was one of the lend- 
ing advocates for a change of policy, as indis- 
pensable to the continuance of tlic Anglo- 
Indian empire; but he held that this change 
could never be cficctcd until the govern- 
ment of the Crown should be formally sub- 
stituted for that of the Company. The 
opinion is remarkable ns coming from one 
of the most distinguished sen^ants of the 
latter body — one who, trained in the dose 
preserve of the covenanted civil service, rose, 
under the fostering care of Lord Wcllcslc}*, 
from occupying a clerk’s desk, through in- 
termediate grades of oflicc, to the highest 
place in the council-chamber, and exercised, 
in a most independent fashion, the supreme 
authority provisionally entrusted to his care 
in 1835* His views wotdd lose much of 
their force if conveyed in terms less full 
and unequivocal limn his own ; but, in read- 
ing the following extracts, it is necessary to 
remember that the word colonization has 
here a very limited application, and that the 
immigration required is not general; hut 
must, to be beneficial to either of tlic parties 
concerned — the natives or the immigrants — 
consist of the capitalist class; in fact, of pre- 
cisely those who find iu overstocked Europe 
no field for the development of their re- 
sources, and who arc deterred from the 
colonics by the high rate of wages, wliicli 
constitute their chief attraction to the la- 
bouring masses. 

« It is impracticable, perhaps [ho writes as 
early os 1814], to suggest a remedy for the j^eneral 
disaffection of our Indian subjects. Colonization 
seems to be the only system which could give us a 
chance of having any part of the population attached 
to our government iroro a sense of common in- 
terests. Colonization may have its attendant evils j 
but with reference to the consideration above-stated, 
it would promise to givo us a hold in the^ country 
which ve do not at present possess. "VVe might now 

* ^leicalje JPapeTSt PP* I't't ; 150 j 1G4; 171. 
It is, however, only fair to remind the reader, that 
Lord Metcalfe is declared by his biographer, Mr. 
Kaye, to have subsequently greatly modified his 

opinions. Seeing that government by the Crown 

i I VOL. n. T 


be swept away in a single whirlwind. "We am 
wiihoui rool. The bcst-afftclod natives could 
think of a change of gnvcrnmrnl with indifference; 
and in the N.W. Provinces ihero is hardly a man 
who would not Impe for benefit from n change. 
This disaffection, however, will most probably not 
break out in any general manner ns long ns we pos- 
sess a predominant power." In 1820, ho declares — 

As to a general reform of our rule, that question 
has always appeared to me as hopeless. Our rulers 
at home, nnu councillors abroad, are so bigoted as 
to precedent, that I never dream of any change 
tinltss it be a gradual declension from worse to 
worse. Colonization, without being forced or inju- 
diciously encouraged, sliould bo admitted without 
rcstrainu • • • I would never agree to the 
present laws of exclusion with respect to Euro- 
ipeans, which arc unnatural and liorriblc." In 
i 183G, he says — ** The Europeans settled in India, 

I and not in the Company s ecrvice, and to these might 
I be added, generally, the East Indians of mixed 
breed, will never bo satisfied with tho Company** 
government x well or ill-founded, they will always I 
attach to it iho notion of monopoly and exclusion ; I 
I they srill consider themselves compnrntircly dis- 
countenanced and unfavoured, and will always look 
I with a desire to the suhslitution of a King’s govern- 
I menu Vor the contentment of this class, which for 
the benefit of India and the security of our Indian 
I empire ought greatly to increase in numbers and 
importance, the introduction of a King's govern- 
ment is undoubtedly desirable,* * * It must be 
I doubted whether even the civil service will be able 
to retain its exclusive privileges after the extensivo 
I establishment of European fclllcrs. ♦ ♦ • The | 
necessity' of employing unfit men in highly important j 
I offices, IS peculiar to this service, and demands cor- i 
rcction.*** | ; 

The evidence litid before pnrlinmcnt, after 
an interval of twcuty-fivc j'cars, forms a 
singular coutitcrpart to the above state- 
nicuts. TIic persons examined speak fror: 
long and intimate experience; and thtlr 
\ testimony, though vaiying in detail^ 

|cidcs for the most part in itv tvziinl 
I bearing. They denounce the 
[policy pursued towards tlicm; 
j jority distinctly declare, that pcrnir.f :- to 
settle has not been availed of. tie 

protection of life and propert-r, to 

I every other part of the 
I not alTordcd in India to nr rr: t’:.t sttl'L.' 
servants of govcrnmc:it; "zn. 
other subjects, zm zrrni., berm 

habitually disregarded. 'T*io r.mr ? 
that, "at this "TTLi:” 

there arc fewer O'tt'et' r ‘ 

interior of Indi: t-r: 'd.ir*; * 

years ago^ 

: would be, h In 
1 majorilyj :.i*- 
I tenure wv'/.i 
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Ir«l irt ll.r irxorii- 
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tr{;r!« to rl)fr^J^o. | Si.nr^li rvrr r.Iri'.ntt tlx cniv exceptional 
fAtr tl.r tl rt'l 1 1!', prr t i ( rxtir'r ntniil iirplrct. The 1 ‘rcncli, 

liv (‘oloj^rl ( th^t ** ili'erimitMtir:;: in such 

► npptv r.!:;:lnn(! fully, rljumi.'xntly, rKrtply j l:“vtr n'.nrc appreciation of the mine 

rith it-' twi» tV>ur nrol rottun'.jof native rnanijmf.ation. SevrmI factoriea, 


r.ufl ii<>thin;; nhatrtrr pmrtjt»- itv iln;n 
hu.t the naut pnhlir 

Tix midrncr of llfili'li •'-ttlrra xery 
•ati'f.irtory rt;,*^r»hn:: tl:t* p^A^iltihty of cul- 
tixntiir,^ eollMU of opulity tf) Mi nlmoAt 
imliinitetl oxtrnt. One xtitucAA prnlict’^, 
that the hr>! tlirre nr four iarj:e catinN (for 
irri|:ation r\n uOl iw trni.Ait) inatle in India, 
XTutilil drixe the AiTn-rirnti cotton entirely 
nut of the junrhrt, from the rmirh lutver 
roAt of prodnrtion in Imlin. Americnn 
cotton co*.ta fw/. per potind nt the IIiij^liAh 
port**; Jnflinn, of c/pin! quality, iiiitrijt, it 
iH rdle;:cd, he delixrred there from *ny part 
of India nl a cost of Prh jut jiunnd.'J 

Kxen MJjipo'in;: thin representation to he 
somewhat snnttuinc and hi;:h!y-coIonrcd, it 
ia most desirnhlc that a vif^orons clTort shotdcl 
ho inmlc to restore the ancient staple jto- 
duct of India, hy inahinj: one prnnd experi- 
incut — xvlicthcr* slave lahonr nmy not he 
hcalcn out of the market hy the chcajiest 

• I'xhli nee of ('nptnin Ouchlnlony,— Tliird lle- 
j)orl, p. *1, 

f ’Ihird 'MrMf'ncr of Mr. M’, Dahton, 

J»p. <il ; OS. J JUtblie f» ur/.J, J‘. -0. 


called "hlatiim/' have hren for many ycari 
c>tnh!idjrd in their •cttlcmrnt at Pondi- 
cherry, ami XT here, pr»)pcrly orpnised and 
supennlondcd tiy jiracticnl men, tlic jTofit 
xirldctl i* stated nt nft !c«s than thirty per 
rent. ]i(T annum on tlic c.ipital invested. 
A jjarliamrntarr xritne^x says, if three 
times tlie amount conhl have been spun, it 
woidd have found ready purchasers.}; It is, 
however, asserted, tJiat the n«scs«mcnt5 arc 
not Iialf ns hiph in Pondicherry ns in the 
nriphhourinj: llritish territory. 

Ulie jioint Ion;: douhtful, wliethcr the 
Knplish couslilution could ever hear per- 
manent residence and active occupation in , 
India, appears to lie solved hy the concurrent - 
testimony of the planters, xvhosc evidence be- j 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, : 
has been so largely quoted. Their stal- ! 
xvart frames and healthy appearance, after 
twenty, and even thirty years' experience, 
went Yar to confirm their statements, that i 

$ Kxidcncc of Mr. W. BaUton. — Third Beport, ^ 
p. {<H, ^ I 

fj Kvulcncc of Captain Ouchlcrlonv. — ^I'hird Be- . 
pert, pp. IS ; 37. j 
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out-door cmploviucnt in the more tcmpmlc 
localities^ Avas, even in India, favourable 
rather tlmu dclrimcutal to health. It is 
still an open question, ho>v far their chil- 
dren or grandchildren may thrive there ; 
and to 'wlmt extent early transplantation to 
schools in the sanitaria ufibrded by the 
Ncilghcrrics and other hilly tracts^ may 
operate in preventing physical deterioration. 

The chief attractions to merchant ad- 
venturers’’ in India, arc as prominent now 
as in the days when good Queen Dess 
granted the first charter to her subjects ; 

I the field for capital and enterprise is quite 
j as wide, and even more promising. ]NIcr- 
chants, money-lenders, and government sti- 
pendiaries, arc the only wealthy natives at 
I present in India; and many of these — 
some by fair and bigbly creditable means, 
j others by intrigue and usury- — have be- 
come possessed of fortunes which would 
j enable them to take rank with a London 
j millionaire. 

India is, in truth, a mine of wealth ; and 
if we arc permitted to see the sword of war 
permanently sheathed, it may be hoped 
that we shall take a new view of things;! 
especially, that the leaders of our large 
manufucturing towns — Birmingham and! 
Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast — will ' 
take up the question of good government; 
for India, and convince themselves, by dili- ' 
gently comparing and sifting the evidence ' 
poured forth from many different sources, 
of the necessity for developing the re- 
sources and elevating the condition of their 
fellow-subjects in Hindoos tan. Poverty, | 
sheer poverty, is the xeasoti why the con- 
sumption of our manufactures is so small ; 
and its concomitants — the fear of extortion, 
and personal insecurity, induce that ten- 
dency to hoarding, which is alleged to 
operate in causing the annual disappear- 
ance of a considerable portion of the already 
insufficient silver currency. 

This, and other minor erils, are effects, 
not causes; they are like the ailments which 
inherent weakness produces : strengthen 
the general frame, and they will disappear. 
The temptation of profitable and secure in- 
vestments, such as urgently-required public 
works may be always made to offer by a 
wise government, would speedily bring 
forth the hoarded wealth (if there be 
such) of India, and would assuredly attract 
both European and native capital, which, 
thus employed, might be as seed sown. 
The British settlers, and some public- 


spirited native merchants (such as the well- 
known Sir lamsctjcc Jccjccboy, of Bom- 
bay, with others in each presidency), have 
shown what individual effort can accomplish. 
It is now for the government to follow their 
example, and prepare for a rich harvest of 
material and moral progress. 

y/nucxn/» 07 *, and Infraction of the Indian 
Laws of Inheritance . — Tlic system of sub- 
sidiary alliances, established by Lord Welles- 
ley, in the teeth of many and varied difficul- 
ties, has, without doubt, been the means of 
quietly and effectively cstabUsbiug the su- 
premacy of England over the chief part of 
the Indian peninsula. It has likewise 
greatly conduced to the general tran- 
quillity, by compelling the native govern- 
ments to keep pence witli one another. 
It might have done much more than this, 
had subsequent govcrnors-gcncral entered ' 
into the large and generous policy of its J 
promoter, and viewed it as a protective 
measure calculated to prolong the existence 
of native states, and regulate the balance 
of power. Lord Wellesley had no passion 
for annexation ; he did not even say with 
Clive, to stop is dangerous, to recede is 
juin on the contrary, he believed that 
the time had arrived for building up a bar- 
rier against further extension ; and for this 
very purpose he bent every energy of his 
mind to frame the system which has been 
perverted his successors, and warped by 
circumstances, into a preliminary to absorp- 
tion and extinction. 

He desired to preserve the independence 
of the Rajpoot principalities; and thus, 
rather than by exterminating wars, to keep 
in check the then alarmingly turbulent and 
aggressive Mahratta powers. His plans were 
perfected, and fairly in operation when lie 
quitted India. Unhappily, his whole policy 
was, for a little while, misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Its reversal was decreed, 
and unswerving non-intervention” was to 
be substituted for protective and defensive 
alliances. In theory, this principle seemed 
just and practicable ; in action, it involved 
positive breach of contract with the weaker 
states, with whom, in our hour of peril, we 
had formed treaties, and whom we were 
pledged to protect against their hereditary 
foes. 

Mistaken notions of economy actuated 
the authorities in England ; and, unfortu- 
nately, Sir George Barlow, on whom the 
* iffetrnj/e lapcrzt p. 5. 
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pnwrn t‘f lntt;4 with r.nr onn. linrr filr, Knw 
{•raMtifuI, hour M’rt'irnii t!r>r4 ijitrm 

):on fiir, hri'i'JfuJ, an*! vjftynyi, nhm fn.T.« 

, jiarrtl tfiih l!ic Mhrr u;:!)", nM*.y, ahoniinnlilr rnr.**j 

j ' All the members of I lie \Vt:Urnlov school 
{ imhUiccl lilt! sninc tone ; nntl thou;;h they 
! ^ tlifTcrcd ^viilcly on nmny points, nntl sub- 
1 . sc/jiicntly became themselves distinctive 
i leaders, vet Elphinstonc nntl Mnicoirn, 

; Adams and Jenkins, Tucker and Edmon- 
I ^ stone, consistently nmintnined the rights of 
; j iintix'c states, and regarded any disposition to 
take ndrnJifagc of their weakness or promote 
strife, ns *' ngly, nasty, and abominable.” 

AA’iicn the noudnlcrvcntion system proved 
absolutely impracticable, the authorities fell 
back on that of subsidiary alliances ; but 
instead of proceeding on the broad basis 
laid down by Lord Wellesley, and organ- 

* See Ztii^ian EnipiVr, vok i., p. *100. 
t Jfrfra//e Poprrs, p. 10. 
i Jbtd,, pp. ( 5 , 7. 5 Ihid.t p. 17S- 
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itjng <mrh rrfafioji^i of rntjtir.I protection ; 
and ^nb^jnlnnrion b^ trte^n ll,r grrAt'T and i 
th'" fidn'/r <t4tc5, r.% might be iit’C^''tarv for ■ 
ih^ prrtrfr.^.tiofi ftf grnrfnl tfariqoiHity, a [ > 
«ye!rf ;2 f/f mtnf^tr- nofl hnfa'tdng inter* < 
frfrnr^' rai inlfi^dtir<‘d into the nfTr.iri of • 
rvrry p-tty 4ta'.r. *' We ntabli^hrd^" Trntf i J * 
Sir .'drtr-lf' in 11^ 'iO, wh^n a , 

t:;^fnb^r rif ihr- rnjjfrrr.f' rouneil, "r. mili* \ ■ 
l^Tr 5 ihronyhont Ontral India, with a i 
»lrr- tft maintain nrdrr in roiintr^i belong. ■; 
ing In fjfrjgo potrntatr?/'^ The arrange- 
n.entt rrrrr r-^.'tfy, rluru’iy, and in* 

rthf'irnt ; nr.f(, in the r:uf, have worked . 
h-'lly fnr all partial. ! 

T/iC llritinh rontingrnt^ which have . • 
t:nir joinrd tli^ rebel Ilrngal army, were, 

(’>r th'* rn'jit I'lri, furrrrl on the native 
prifir-**!, and ihrif general tendency lias * 
h'-rn to fu^t^r the inherent wc.aknc's, | ' 
corrupt inn, and extortion of the stnlcr. 
in which they have hern C'ltahH’hcd. I ; 
Tim henrrit of exemption from external . , 
^t.rife, hm bren dearly pnrcba»cd by in- : ’; 
crr.am<I internal opprr'.Mon ; tlic* arm of j i 
the despot li^'ing strengthened against liix ; ! 
stil/jrcti by the ramc caa*e which paralysed } 
it for foreign aggro »don. Tlien h.xs arisen | j 
ihr dinirnll question — how far we, .ax the i { 
undoubted supreme power, were justified ,» | 
in upholding notorioiudy incapable and j 
pndligstc dynasties, cron while the erne! i j 
wrongs of the people were unceasingly re- I , 
ported by the llritixli rc-'idcnls at llic native j ' 
courts? An U too frequently the ease, the ' 1 
*amc question has been viewed from dif- < ! 
fenmt points of view at different times, and, ; | 
at each period, the decision arrived at has ; ! 
run the risk of being partial and prejudiced. | 

J« the lime of AVarren IJnsilngs, Sir j' , 
John Shore, and Ijord Wellesley, the in- j 
crease of territory was deprecated by the ; 
]!ast India Company and the British nation | 
in general, as equally unjust in principle j 
and mistaken in policy- The fact that • 
many of the Hindoo, and nearly all the ^fo- j 
hammedan, rulers were usurpers of recent [ 
date, ruling over newly- founded states, was j 
utterly ignored ; and their treacherous and ' 
hostile proceedings against us, and each f 
other, were treated as fictitious, or at least j 
exaggerated. At length a powerful reac- j , 
tiou took place; people grew accustomed to 
the rapid augmentation of our Anglo-Indian j 
empire, and ceased to scrutinise the means j 
by wiiich it was accomplished. The rights | 
of native princes, from being over-esti- 
mated, became as unduly disregarded. 



ADVISABILITY OF JIAINTAINING NATIVE STATES. 


The system of amicxntiou recently pur- 
sued, 'wliicli 1ms sot nt nought the an- 
cient Hindoo law regarding the succession 
of adopted sons and female representatives, 
is alleged to have been a special cause of 
the revolt.* From time iramemoriah the 
adoption of heirs in default of natural and 
legitimate issue, has been the common cus- 
tom of the Hindoos. If a man have no son, 
it is an imperative article in lii« religious 
belief that he should adopt one ; because it 
is only through the ceremonies and ofler- 
ings of a son, that the soul of the father 
can be released from Pn ( — which seems to he 
! the Brahminical term for purgatory. Tiic 
adopted child succeeds to every hereditary 
right, and is treated in every respect as if 
lawfully begotten. Lord ^Ictcalfc has ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion on the sub- 
ject. After pointing out the difiTcrence 
between sovereign princes and jnghcerdars 
— between those in possession of hereditarj' 
sovereignties in tlicir own right, and those 
who hold grants of land, or public revenue, 
by gift from a sovereign or paramount 
power — he adds, that Hindoo sovereign 
princes have a right to adopt a successor, to 
the exclusion of collateral heirs; and that 
the British government is bound to acknow- ; 
ledge the adoption, prorided that it be 
regular, and not in riolation of Hindoo 
law*. The supposed reversionary right of 
the paramount power,” Lord ^Ictcalfc de- 
scribes “ as having no real existence, except 
in the ease of the absolute “want of heirs ; 
and even then the right is only assumed in 
virtue of power; for it would probably he 
more consistent with right, that the people 
of the state so situated should elect a sove- 
reign for themselvcs.”t 

Many of our leading statesmen have con- 
curred not only in deprecating the use of 
any measures of annexation which could 
possibly be construed as harsh or unjust, 
but also in viewing the end itself, namely, 
the absorption of native states, as a positive 
evil. Mountstuart Elphiustone, who has 
probably had more political intercourse 
with the highest class of natives than any 
other individual now liring, has always con- 
tinued to entertain the same views which he 
set forth as interpreter to Major-general 
Wellesley, in the memorable conferences held 
to negotiate the treaties of Smjee Anjen- 

• Vide JleheUion in India ; by John Bruce Norton. 


gaum and Dcogaum, in 1803, W'ith Sindia 
and the rajah of Bcrar;t when he described 
the British government as uniformly anxious 
to promote the prosperity of its adherents, 
the interests of such persons being regarded 
as identified with its own. 

i^Iany years later, ^Ir.Elphinstonc wrote — 

It appears to me to be our interest as 
well as our duty, to use every means to 
preserve tlic allied governments ; it is also 
our interest to keep up the number of in- 
dependent powers : their territories afford a 
refugo to ail whose habits of war, intrigue, 
or depredation, make them incapable of 
remaining quiet in ours; and the contrast 
of our government lias a favourable effect 
on our subjects, who, 'while they feel the 
evils they are actually exposed to, arc apt 
to forget the greater ones from which they 
have been delivered.” 

Colonel Wellesley, in 1800, declared, 
that the extension of our territory and in- 
fluence had been greater than our means. 

Wherever wespread ourselves,” he said,'^wc 
increase this evil. We throw out of employ- 
ment and means of subsistence, all who have 
I hitherto managed the rcvcmic, commanded, j 
or served in the armies, or have plundered | 
the country. These people become addi- j 
tional enemies, at the same time that, by ' 
the extension of our territory, our means | 
of supporting our government and of de- 
fending ourselves are proportionately de- 
creased. 

Marquis Wellesley, in 1843, wrote — ” No 
further extension of our territory is ever 
desirable in India, even in the event of war 
for conquest, if that could be justified or 
were legal, as the law now wdscly stands.”|| 

Lord Elicnborough (despite the annexa- 
tion of Sinde) advised, that even ''what 
are called rightful occasions of appro- 
priating the territories of native states,” 
should be avoided; because he considered, 
that the maintenance of those states, and 
" the conviction that they were considered 
permanent parts of the general government 
of India, 'umuld materially strengthen our 
authority, t feel satisfied, that I never 
stood so strong with my own army as wlieu 
I was surrounded by native princes ; they 
like to see respect shown to their native 
princes. These princes are sovereigns of 
one-third of the population of Hindoostan ; 


• Vide UchelUon in India ; by John Bruce Norton. § Wellington Dapatches, Letter to Major Munro, 
t Metcalfe Papers (written in 1837); p. 318. dated 20th August, 1800. 

% Supplementary Des^iatches of V. M the Duhe j] Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to Lord 
of Wellington ; edited by the present Duke: vol. iii. Lllenborough, 4th July, 1842. 
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i>trn:ni:NT ovisiox ^ ok anni:xatjok oukstiok, 

Mj'i rtfffrtu'r l<» ttjr fu^ttrr r<Muliti''U } to tlir <>r thr w it 

ft Ihr- r MiijtfV, it Ikt ,u^,r^ tu-fr iin|.Mrlnnl j iuir|ii< <itioo.*tbly hnw; tlonn mtkr tlic 

t*> r.iohfirfirr lU) r’A:o ; rfi’ir^r (jf p-’ilicy tWiirli ?iitb*^‘fjucnllv jirc- 

r»tU li»' tiinrlr to tnVr of ’ votjo;; rnnliftr.njfilj coii- 

tur fatlur^t Ilf tsru» to ihrir I'fo* I ririo»'»l iti tljr: pOMlion, for \t1iic1i, a'l lie 


I’ffJt, or to ifijofr, ftoy iLo*;'' tM lie uliotrril liin)*'^lf mcU ,' 

ill J: nittnu ti.ry At J»rr'.rt»t <|uMirirt| ; A!ifl !>}» jiAmf', like timt of CO- ! 
tKVMjiy.'* t^rnpornry Ihf* rAjnh of Iiulore, now t.ikti * 

S;r John Mhlr.Jtn nrnt fiirthrr •tiff, Mol liii:h rnnk fiinof the fnitlifu! ftllicn of ; 

lljAt '* thr lrAin|nillity, not tt» u^v Imith ; 

t!\i' er.'tinty, of i*nr \ Ast OfirntAl flntsMiMoon, Lord L{[f'id)Ofo!ij;h'*i opinions rcjrnrdinj^ ’ 
itnoLrd in the pfr^rr^fttion of t!»r tijr mninlenr.nce of native were not, 

iiAtitr prin<n|Mlitiri, \\hirh nrr drprnilmt honrvrr^ sharrd hy hi^ renhnji chnrnpfon, 
np »n fur prutr ctiun, Tiir's*^ nrr aIv) *tj Sir Knpirr, nlio expressed himself :• 

ohtjotj^ly ftt f){ir jnrrey, ru en'irriy within oii thin point, An on mo^t others, in very* ; 
onr jtTAtp, tliAt lj< ni«Vn tiir othrr And t; rr.it ^tron;t lmn’». ** Vi'erc I emperor of In- \ 
IrMif lit't rrhndj vr drfj\r frorjj tlj^ir hllinnm, filA/' Im unit), when hii viewR were most ; 
thrir ro.ritRtrn.r^' with <‘nr rule of itself, matured, ImUAn prince should exist/' \ 
A *otifrr of poUtM*!\l i:*rrnj:t)i, tlie VAltie of He would detlirone the Nirnm, he would J 
whirli wdl UMrr hr htiuwn till it is loit. ^cire Ntp^id; in fact, lie considered, that ! 

* I Mil furthrr cunrnirrt), that thon;;h withotit the nliolition of the iintirc sovc- ‘ 
our rr'rnnr iuav inrfrA*-r^ I hr jirrmanenre rri;:ntirs no parent good could he effected, | 
of our powrr will hr IiArafdrd in jiroportion nntl the Company's revenues must be nlwnys j 
AS the Irmtorirs of natirr princes nmi chiefs in <iifTicuIty. J j 

fall uudrr our dtrrrt rule/* Sir Cliarlcs vr?J^ probably singular in bis 

Ili nry St. (Jrurgr Tuchrr likewisr lifted desire to c.xtcnd the llritisb frontier iude- 
>\p bis vnirx' in wnrning, drclnring, Ibnl ibe finitely, nnd "make AIo«cowa nnd Pekin i 
nnnrxntiun of a principality to our gigantic shake;” but many person^ including Mr. ! 
etnpirc, luiglit hcrome I lie source of weak- Thoby Prinsep and otlicr leading India j 
by impairing our moral influence over House nuthohtics, looked forward to the 
our unlive subjects. ♦ extinction of the subsidiary mid protected 

Thc*c ojtinious so fnr prevailed, that down states svilhiii our boundary ns desirable, 
to Hie \icr royalty of Lord Dalhousie, t!ie Inth in a political and /inanciaJ point of 
Hindoo custom of ndojilioii was not only view, especially in ibc latter.^ 

Kinclioncr), but urged by the supreme gov- In India, llic majority of the governing 
crnmenl on native princes in tlic absence "caste," ns Colonel Sykes called the civi- 
of iintiirnl heirs. The majority of Indian lians,]! were naturally disposed to favour ex- 
dynasties have lieeii maintained in this tensions of territory which directly conduced 
manner, 'flic famous Mahrntla lenders, to tlic benefit of their body, and for the iu- 
Dowfut Kao Simliti of Gwalior, nnd Mul- direct consequences of which they were in 
bar Kao Holcnr of Indore, both died child- no manner held responsible. To them, the 
Ic-ss : the latter adopted a son ; the former lapse of a native slate was the opening of a 
left the clioicc of a successor to his favourite new source of promotion, as it was to the di- 
wife, who cxcrci*^ed the right, and herself rectors in England of " patronage”— an nd- 
fillcd the position of regent. f vantage vague in sound, but very palpable 

On the death of the adopted prince, in and lucrative in operation. No wonder that 
IBia, his nearest relative, a boy of eight the death of the "sick mau” should have 
years of age, wan proclaimed maharajah, been often anticipated by his impatient heirs 
Tiic war which took place in the same year, as a happy release, which it was excusable 
and which terminated in the capture of the and decidedly expedient to hasten. It was 
fortress of Gwalior by the British troops, but to place the suflerer or victim within 
on the 4th of January, ISLI, did not lead reach of the dcrouriug wares of the Ganges, 

• ScYcrnl of the nhovc opinions, with others of J See review in the Times, May 25th, 1857, of 
similar tendency, will be found collected in a pam- Sir Napiers Ttfe o/ Sir C. Atyncr. 
phlct entiilrd 'The Xative States o/ Jndm ; pub- § See .Mr. Pnnsep s pamphlet on the Jndian Caw- 
lishcd by Saunders and Stanford, C, Clmring-cross : item in 1853. , ^ ^ 

II Third Report of Colonization Committee, ISoSj 

t indiiin iioyaVe, vol. i., p, 427. P* SS. 
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and the result, according to Hindoo notions, 
is paradise to one party, and pecuniary ad- 
vantage, or nt least relief, to the other. 
The whirlpool of annexation has been hit 
upon as oflering advantages of a similar 
kind ; namely, complete regeneration to the 
native state subjected to its cngul piling 
influence, and increased revenue to the para- 
mount power. Bengal civilians began to 
study annexation made easy,” with the zeal 
of our American cousins, and it was soon 
deemed indispensable to hasten the process 
by refusing to sanction further adoptions. 
The opinions quoted in preceding pages 
were treated as out of date, and the policy 
founded on them was reversed. The ex- 
perience of the past showed, that from the 
days of Clive, all caleulations founded on 
increase of territorial revenue, hud been 
vitiated by more than proportionate in- 
crease of expenditure. It might have also ' 
j taught, that the decay of native states 
I needed no stimulating, and that even if 
I their eventual extinction should be deemed 
desirable, it would at least be well to take 
care that the inclined plane by which we 
were hastening their descent, should not be 
placed at so sharp an angle ns to bring 
them down, like an avalanche, on our own 
heads. These considerations were lost sight 
of in the general desire felt '^to extinguish 
the native states which consume so large a 
portion of the revenue of the country and 

few paused to consider the peculiar rights 
of native administrators, as such, or re- 
membered that, in many cases, the profit 
derived from the subsidy paid for military 
contingents, was greater than any wc were 
likely to obtain from the entire revenue. 
In fact, the entire revenue had repeatedly 
proved insufficient to cover the cost of our 
enormous governmental establishments, civil 
and military. 

'The expenditure consequent on the war 
with, and annexation of, Sinde,t was the sub- 
ject of much parliamentary discussion, the 
immense booty obtained by the army being 
contrasted with the burden imposed upon 
the public treasury and highly-taxed people 
of India. Still the lesson prominently set 
forth therein was unheeded, or treated as 
applicable only to projects of foreign ag- 

• Modern India ; by Mr. Campbell, a civilian of 
the Bengal service. 

t Mr. St. George Tucker asserted, that the pro- 
ceedings connected with the annexation of Sinde 
were reprobated by every member of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, “ as character- 
VOL. n. G 


grandiseraent, and having no relation to 
questions of domestic policy. 

The Marquis of Dalhousic expressed the 
general sentiments of the Court of Directors, 
as well as his own, in the following full 
and clear exposition of the principles which 
prompted the scries of annexations made 
under his administration : — '' There may be 
n conflict of opinion as to the advantage, or 
to the propriety, of extending our already 
vast possessions beyond their present limits. 
No man can more sincerely deprecate than 
I do any extension of the frontiers of our 
territories, which can be avoided, or 'which 
may not become indispensably necessary 
, from considerations of our own safety, and 
of the maintenance of the tranquillity of 
our provinces. But I cannot conceive it 
possible for any one to dispute the policy of 
taking advantage of every just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the 
territories that already belong to us, by 
taking possession of states which may lapse 
in the midst of them ; for thus getting rid 
of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, 
but which can never, I venture to think, 
be n source of strength ; for adding to the 
resources of the public treasury, and for 
extending the uniform application of our 
system of government to those whose best 
interests, wc believe, will be promoted 
thereby.” 

Lord Dalhousic differed from Lord Met- 
calfe and others above quoted, not less 
with regard to the nature of the end in 
view, than us to the means by wliicli that end 
might be lawfully obtained ; and he has re- 
corded his strong and deliberate opinion,” 
that *Hlie British government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or re- 
venue, as may from time to time present 
themselves, 'whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by the failure of 
all heirs of every description whatsoever, or 
from the failure of heirs natural, when the 
succession can be sustained only by the 
sanction of government being given to 
the ceremony of adoption, according to 
Hindoo law.” 

It is not surprising that the process 

ised by acts of the grossest injustice, highly inju- 
rious to the national reputation and that the 
acquisition of that country was “more iniquitous 
than any which has ever stained the annals of our 
Indian administration.” — 3Iemor{als oj Indian Croe- 
ernment, pp. 351, 352. 
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with, and five dificrcd from, Lord Dalhousie.* 
The dissentients were I^Iessrs. Tucker, Shep- 
licrd, ^Iclville, Major Oliphant, and General 
Caulfield. Regarding the precedent estab- 
lished in the case of Colaba, Mr. Tucker 
said — 

“ I remonstrated against the annexation (I am 
disposed to call it the confiscation) of Colaba, the 
ancient seat of the Angria family, to which the allu- 
sion has been made in the Bombay minutes ; and 
far from having seen reason to modify or recall the 
opinion recorded by me on that proceeding, I have 
availed myself of every suitable occasion to enforce 
my conviction, that a more mischievous policy could 
not be pursued than that which would engross the 
whole territory' of India, and annihilate the small 
remnant of the native aristocracy. There are per- 
sons' who fancy that landed possessions in India 
cannot be succe'^sfully administered by native agency. 
In disproof of this notion I would point to the Ham- 
poor jaghire in Rohilcund, which was a perfect | 
garden when I saw it long ago, and which still re- ! 
mains, I believe, in a state of the highest agricul- 
tural prosperity. Nay, I would point to the princi- 
pality of Sattara, which appears to have been most 
Buccessfull)' administered both by the ex-rajah, Per- 
tab Sing, and his brother and successor, Appa Sahib, 
who have done more for the improvement of the 
country than our government can pretend to have 
done in any part of its lerritory.^t 

This, and other energetic protests, are 
said to Lave produced so strong an im- 
pression, that a vote seemed likely to pass 
in the Court of Proprietors, repudiating the 
annexation of Sattara. The majority of the 
directors perceiving this, called for a ballot, 
and so procured the confirmation of the 
measure by the votes of some hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen, for the most part 
utterly ignorant of the merits of the case.J 

The provision made by the supreme gov- 
ernment for the widows and adopted son,§ 
was censured by the directors; and Lord 
Dalhousie writes, that although the Hon. 
Court had declared their desire to provide 
liberally for the family, and their wish 
that the ladies should retain jewels, fur- 

• The question of the right of adoption, says Mr. 
Sullivan, was treated by all the authorities at home 
and abroad as if it had been an entirely new one, 
and was decided in the negative ; whereas, it ap- 
peared, by records which were dragged forth after 
judgment was passed in the Sattara case, that the 
question had been formally raised, and as formally 
decided in favour of the right, twenty years before ; 
and that this decision had been acted upon in no 
less than fifteen instances in the interval. — Pamphlet 
on the Dotthle Governmentf published by India 
Reform Society ; p. 24. 

t Lieutenant-general Briggs, in his evidence be- 
fore the Cotton Committee appointed in 1848, men- 
tioned having superintended the construction of a 
road made entirely by natives for the rajah of Sat- 
tara, thirty-six miles long, and eighteen feet wide, I 


niture, and other personal property suit- 
able to their rank, they still objected that 
the grant of so much property, which was 
fairly at the disposal of the government, 
was greatly in. excess of what was re- 
quired.^^ll 

The Kingdom of Nagpoor “became British 
territory by simple lapse, in the absence 
of all legal heirs for the government, 
says Lord Dalhousie, “refused to bestow 
the territory, in free gift, upon a stranger, f 
and wisely incorporated it with its own 
dominions.'^** 

Absorption was becoming a very familiar 
process to the British functionaries, and the 
addition of a population of about 4,650,000, 
and an area of 76,433 square miles, ff ap- 
peared to excite little attention or interest. 
Parliamentary returns prove, however, that 
the kingdom was not extinguished without 
palpable signs of dissatisfaction, and even 
some attempt at resistance on the part of 
the native goveniment. The ranees, or 
queens, on the death of the rajah in Decern- I 
her, 1853, requested leave to take advantage 
of the Hindoo law, which vested in them, or 
at least in the chief of them — the right of 
adopting a son, and of exercising the powers 
of the regency. They ofiered to adopt, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the supreme 
government, any one of the rightful heirs, 
who, they alleged, existed, aud were en- 
titled to succeed to the sovereignty ; “ both 
according to the customs of the family and 
the Hindoo law, and also agreeably to the 
practice in such cases pursued iiuder the 
treaties.^' The reply was a formal intima- 
tion, that the orders issued by the gov- 
ernment of India having been confirmed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors, the prayer 
of the ranees for the restitution of the 
raj to the family could not be granted. 
The maharanee, called the Banka Bye (a 

with drains and small bridges for the whole dis- 
tance. 

X Sullivan’s Double Government, p. 26. 

§ They were allowed to retain jewels, &c., to the 
value of sixteen lacs, and landed property worth 
20,000 rupees a-year. Pensions were also granted 
(from the revenue) to the three ranees, of £45,000, 
£30,000, and £25,000 respectively. — Pari. Papers 
(Commons), 5th March, ‘1856 j p. 10. 

II Pari. Papers, &c., p. 10. 

^ Lord Dalhousie, in a minute dated 10th June, 
1854, admits that lineal members of the Bhons- 
lay family existed ; but adds, “ they are all the pro- 
geny of daughters.” — Pari. Papers (Commons), 16th 
June, 1856. 

*• Minute, dated 28th February, 1856; p. 8. 

tf Pari. Papers (Commons), 16th April, 1858. I 
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very nged woman, of remarkable ability, 
wbo had exercised the authority of regent 
during the minority of her graudson, the 
late rajah), and the younger ranees, were not 
entirely unsupported in their endeavours for 
the continuance of the state, or at least 
for the obtainment of some concessions from 
the paramount power. The commissioner, 
and former resident, !Mr. ]Manscl, repre- 
sented the disastrous effect which the an- 
nexation of Nagpoor was calculated to 
produce upon certain influential classes. 
The dependent chiefs, the agriculturists, 
and the small shopkeepers would, he con- 
sidered, ''if not harshly agitated by new 
measures,” be easily reconciled to British 
rule^ but — 

“The officers of the army, the courtiers, the 
riesthood, the chief merchants and bankers who 
ad dealings with the rajah’s treasury and house- 
hold — all the aristocracy, in fact, of the country, see 
in the operation of the system that British rule 
involves, the gradual diminution of their exclusive 
consequence, and the final extinction of their order.”* * * § 

The extinction of tbe aristocracy was cal- 
culated to affect the mass of the population 
more directly than would at first seem 
probable. Mr. Mansel truly says — 

“The Indian native looks up to a monarchical 
and aristocratic form of life ; all his ideas and feel- 
ings are pervaded with respect for it. Its ceremonies 
and state are an object of amusement and interest 
to all, old and young ; and all that part of the hap- 
piness of the world which is produced by the grati- 
fication of the senses, is largely maintained by the ' 
existence of a court, its pageantry, its expenditure, 
and communication with the people. AVithout such 
a source of patronage of merit, literary and personal, ' 
the action of life in native society as it is and must 
long be, would be tame and depressing. • ♦ • 

It is the bitter cry on all sides, that our rule exhi- 
bits no sympathy, especially for the native of rank, 
and not even for olner classes of natives. It is a 
just, but an ungenerous, unloveable system that we 
administer, and this lone is peculiarly felt in a 
newly-acquired country. It may be that we can- 
not re-create, but we may pause ere we destroy a 
form of society already existing, and not necessarily 
barren of many advantages. • • • The main 

energies of the public s'ervice in India are directed 
to, or absorbed in, the collection of revenue and the 
repressing of rural crime ; and the measures applied 
to the education of the native people are of little 
influence \ while many of our own measures — as in 
the absorption of a native slate (if we sweep clean 
the family of the native prince and the nobility 
gradually from the land) — are deeply depressing on 
the national character and social aystem.^t 

• Pari, Papers (Commons) — Annexation of Be- 
rar : No. 82 ; March 5th, 1856 j p. 4. 

, t p. 6. 

I i Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 

§ The mode of appropriating the personal and here- 


He therefore rccoramonded, with a view 
of reconciling the past with the future, in a 
change of government from Oriental to 
European hands, that the Nagpoor royal 
family should be permitted to exercise the 
right of adoption ; to enjoy the privileges 
of titular chiefiainship ; and to retain pos- 
session of the palace in the city of Nagpoor, 
with a fixed income and a landed estate. 

The reply to these recommendations was, 
that the governor-general in council could 
not conceal his surprise and dissatisfaction 
at the advocacy of n policy diametrically 
opposed to the declared views of the 
supreme authority. The grounds on which 
the British commissioner advocated the 
creation of a titular principality, were 
pronounced to be Aveak and untenable; 
while all experience was alleged to be 
opposed to the measure Avhich he had 
"most inopportunely forced” on the con- 
sideration of government. The king of 
Delhi, the nawab of Bengal, and the nawab- 
nizam of the Carnatic, were cited as so 
many examples of its impolicy: but "in all 
these cases, however, some purpose of great 
temporary expediency was served, or be- 
lieved to be served, Avhen the arrangement 
Avas originally made ; some actual difficulty 
Avas got over by the arrangement; and, 
j abo\m ail, the chiefs in question Avere exist- 
ing things [?] before the arrangement.” 
In the present instance, hoAvever, the offi- 
cial despatch declares there was no object 
of even temporary expediency to serve; no 
actual difficulty of any sort to he got over; 
no one purpose, political or other, to be 
promoted by the proposed measure, j 

The provision suggested by Mr. Mansel 
as suitable for tbe ranees iu the event of his 
proposition ])eing rejected, Avas condemned 
as extraATagantly higli ; the hereditary trea- 
sure of the rajah, the governor-general con- 
sidered, in accordance with the decision of 
the Hon. Court in an analogous case (Snt- 
tara), was "fairly at the disposal of the 
government, and ought not to be given up 
to be appropriated and squandered by the 
ranees 

Tlie money hoarded, having been accu- 
mulated, it Avas alleged, out of the public 
funds, Avas available to defray the arrears of 
the palace establishments — a reasonable 

ditary treasure of the late rajah, suggested by the 
commissioner as likely to be approved by the ranees, 
was the building a bridge over the Kumaon river j 
and thus, in accordance with Hindoo custom, link- 
ing the family name to a great and useful w'ork. 
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AS PEOCEEDINGS OF BEITISH EESTDENTS AT NAGPOOR. 

i 

1 

1 

uniform adhesion to the British govern- 
ment, — these, together with the dying state 
of Unpoora Bye, the eldest of the rajali's 
n-idows, and the bereaved condition of them 
ail, might well have dictated a more respect- 
ful consideration of their complaints and 
misapprehensions, than is apparent in the 
brief but comprehensive account given by 
ibe supreme government, of the groundless 
charge which had been brought against 
the princesses : — 

" It now appears that the vakeel sent by 
the ranees of Nagpoor to Nepaul, was in- 
tcnrlcd, not for the durbar, but for Major 
Ramsay, the resident there. Major Ramsay, 
when oHiciatmg resident at Nagpoor, was 
compelled to bring the late rajah to order. 
The rajah complained of him to me, in 
1848. The ofRciating resident was in the 
right, and, of course, was supported. It 
seems that these ladies now imagine that 
Major Ramsay’s supposed hostility has in- 
fluenced me, and that his intercession, if 
obtained, might personally move me. The 
folly of these notions need not to be no- 
ticed, The vakeel not having been sent to 
the durbar, nothing more need be said 
about the matter.’’* 

The means used by Major Ramsay 
bring the rajah to order/’ had been pre- 
viously called in question, owing to certain 
passages in the despatch which had occa- 
sioned the supersession of Mr. Mansel. 
These passages are given at length, in evi- 
dence of the entirely opposite manner in | 
which successive British residents at Nag- 
poor exercised the extraordinary powers en- 
trusted to them ; interfering in everything, 
or being absolutely nonentities (except as a 
drain upon the finances of the state they 
were, barnacle-like, attached to), accord- 
ing to their temper of mind and habit of 
body. 

“ In my arguments,” says ^Ir. Mansel, ** with 
natives upon the subject of the expediency and pro- 
priety of the British government dealing with the 
Nagpoor case as a question of pure policy, I have 
put to them the position, that we had all of us at 
Nagpoor, for the last two years, found it impracti- 

* Minute, dated November, 1854. Pari, Papers 
(Annexation of Berav), p. 41. Signed— Dalhousie, 
J. Dorin, J. Low, J. P. Grant, B. Peacock. 

‘ t Msjor Ramsay denies this ; and, while bearing 
testimony to the “ high character” of Mr. Mansel, 
says, that the policy adopted by the latter was 
radically opposed to his own, for that he hod pui^ 
sued the most rigid system of non-interference with 
any of the details of the local government; whereas 
Mr. Mansel appointed, or caused the appointment 
of, several individuals to responsible offices in the 

I cable to cany on tbe government decently. 1 re- 
1 marked that Major Wilkinson, after a long struggle, 
succeeded in getting the rajah within his own in- 
fluence, and, by his fine sagacity and perfect ex- 
perience, had controlled him whenever he chose. 
Colonel Speirs, from decaying health, was latterly 
unable to put much check upon the rajah, though 
his perfect knowledge of affairs of the day here, and 
of Oriental courts in general, would otherwise have 
been most valuable. Major Rams ay f pursued a 
course of uncompromising interference, and, in a 
slate of almost chronic disease, attempted a per- 
fect restoration to health. Mr. Davidson, as his 
health grew W’orse, left the rajah to do as he liked; 
and under the argument, that it was better to work 
by personal influence than by fear, he left the rajah 
to do as he pleased, with something like the pretence 
of an invalid physician — that his patient would die 
with too much care, and required gentle treatment. 
During my incumbency, I found the rajah so much 
spoiled by the absolute indulgence of my prede- 
cessor, that I was gradually driven to adopt the 
radical reform of Major Ramsay, or the extreme 
conservatism of Jlr. Davidson ; and in the struggle 
which latterly ensued between myself and the rajah, 
his end was undoubtedly hastened by vexation^ at 
my insisting on his carr^dng out the reform in spirit 
as w^ell as to the letter, • * • The argument of 

the natives, with whom I have frequently conferred 
on this subject, is, that the British residents at 
poor should participate in the blame charged to the 
rajah by myself; for if the same system of advice 
and check which was contemplated by the l^t 
treaty, had been carried out from first to last, the 
rajah would never have been tempted into the 
habits of indolence and avarice that latterly made 
him make his own court and the halls of justice a 
broker’s shop, for the disposal of official favours and 
the sale of justice. The answer to this is, that the 
British government does its best; that it sends its 
highest servants to a residency ; and if the principles 
or abilities of the different incumbents vary, it is 
only natural and incidental to any colonial syst^ 
in the world. The result, however, that the 

management of the country gets into all kinds m 
embarrassment, of death, judicial corruption, and 
irresjionsibility of ministers, when the readiest course 
is to resume (hose sovereign powers that were deie- 
i gated on trust.”| 

Surely the foregoing statements of the 
last “incumbent” of tbe Nagpoor resi- 
dency^ afford a clear exposition of the 
mischievous effects of establishing, at tbe 
courts of native princes, a power/ul func- 
tionary, whose office combines the duties ot 
a foreign ambassador with those of a a^es- 
tic counsellor, or rather dictator. If the 

Nagpoor government, and set apart particular dap 
in the week on which the heads of department 
waited upon him at the residency, and siibmiUed 
their reports and proceedings.— Letter of Major 
Ramsay to government, 5ch February, 18o5— Pari. 

^YLetter' of ’ Commissioner Mansel, 29th April, 

1854 — Pari. Papers, p. 7* See Indian Rmpire, vol. 
i p. 420, for an account of the circumstances under 
which the so-callfd delegation of sovereign powers 
was made in the case alluded to. 
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r.o 


AXNilXATION or 


Thf- irrtffi! Nif-.m trn* tnfTrrril tn p-sr^rul j nny in Inrlix After thr r/‘rcmonv hari 
thfonr in j-.-rr, nrn{ ni(|, it ; |,rrn |^rA»rfnNi in the prr^^nre of all onJerx 


it in hr frijj {^.r fr-tr‘r.I f.f f»M alfr. ; of hn thf maharajah approachcfl 

f'l'.nrt' \u th^' rr*!nra*i''n of t!;^ r^Mptirff | thr t^nvrrnor.ttrntral in the attituflc of ‘(jp. 
il{%trirt«, rthuil a rrrrJit ftnthonty h*(n i!r. ■ phration, nml craved vet another boon, 
rlnrrtl, ** nrrr fft m ht’ father !)y n J ffii •inl)j<"rt^ vtatch^d with deep intercut the 

trrjr, of majjn-nrrrt ei iwijtis! nmi di*- j h^nrinc /if thrjr nder, which, in their view. 


cn*jn!af)'r n-t r.t%y that mny l)r fonnfi in th^^ , imjilinl nnrjti.aliflrd drrotion and ftllc;;iancc ; 
hi-tory <»r onr adniiti^tratinn of Flriti^h | hnt they notircr! (eccordintt ^ nalirc 

writerj th^' •mile of surpriv; and dcriilon 


Itidi v.'*^ 

7:> Prhn) -tlf 
whi'di wr ha\r 


y if *//.enft (a name with 
h^'rn of latr jninftiliy 
fntr.ilnr), nnor-ird m addr?! to our 

dfinnoidjn •tqnarr tinlm tif trrritorv', 

|*''.»ptrd hy • juU. The r.tlf'Utf.atit 

cirrumnt.nr.r^i rrrrr p^-rtihar. tn 
Irratv waa rsinrludrd with S[;eo Ua'> HI 


With whici; tlic lariirv and ofTiciah in the 
vie/*rr;:h! •tjitc rerarded (lie ?crnc. Lord 
William Iiimielf had a jn^tcr appreciation 
of native character, hut he naturally feared 
j *omr ernharraMinjt rrrjuc^t, and Iicard with 
t, a : rrhrf, that the boon desired was simply 
liao, I prrmi»sion to adopt the Kn»;Iisli cnsijjn ns 


'^uhahdar or sjcrmy of Jhnu^i, !;y f/<>rd j the fl^:: of Jhn?Mn A nnion-jack was nt 
Lair, tuuler what tl:r tTotrrnmrnt truly ionre placed itj ins liands, and forthwith 
dro*rihrii ai tl.r ** nonnnal*' ^anrlion of the hoisted, hy his order, from the lughcst tower 
lVi«hw3. 7*he nd/jri;on of thin r/uVf wan | of /lin rantlc under n salute of one hundred 
If'.rti drrjurd nf uiurlt importance, and his j pum. The sitrnificance ofthc act thus p^cc- 
indurnce had rfTret in indurin;; many fully earned t!jrouj:h, wns heyond minappre- 
othrm to follow liin fxnrnplr, and ihun hrnsion; for the adoption of the Ha" of the 
facilitated our operations in Htindrlctind. supreme power by a dependent chieftain. 
In IH17. the IV:n!iwa havinj: reded to us was the expressive and well-known symbol 
all !;is riphts, frtidal, tcrritonal, and pecu- I of loyalty and identity of interest. J 
iitary, in that province, a new tn^aty was! Upon the deatli of flam Cliandra in 1835, 
entered into, !iy which the povrrnor-ftcn- , without male heirs, the succession was con- 
rral, ''in consideration of the very respect- tinned in the line of SIico Kao. Gunpi- 
nlitr character*' borne hy tlic lately dc- dhur Kao, the son of Shco, while yet a 
ceased ruler, Shro Kao Kliao, "and iiis youn;: rTjnn, was auddcniy earned otT hr , 
uniform and faitliful ntt.aclimcnt to tlic Kri- j dysentery, on the 21st of Xovember, 1853. ' 
li*h goxernment, and in deference to his ; The day before his death, the maharajah > 
wi^h expressed before liis death,’* conscntetl I sent for the political agent of Bundclcund < 
to confirm the principality of Jhansi, in j (Mr. Kllis), and the olTiccr in command . 
perpetuity, to his p-andson Kam Chandra : (Captain Martin), and delivered to them the ; 
Kao, Ids heirs and succrssors.t following kharetta, or testament, which be ; 

The administration of Ilam Chandra was caused to be read to them in his presence, ! 


1 I carried on so satisfactorily, that, in 1B32, 
j : the title of maharajah was publicly con- 
I ferred on him, in lien of that of subahdar, 
by Lord M’diiam Kcnlinck, who was re- 
turning by Jhansi to Calcutta, from a tour 
of inspection in the Upper Provinces. The 
little state was then well ordered. Its ruler 
was a sensible, high-spirited young man ; 
his aristocracy and army were composed of 
two or three thous.and persons, chiefly of 
his own family and tribe ; and his villages 
and people had as good an appearance as 
language” addrcsicd to him. Mr. Ilright quoted 
ihe sentence already given from the Qxtarterlx] He- 
rirtc, in his place in parliament (Junc24ih, 1S5S); 
adding — “Passages like these are left out of des- 
patches when laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. It would not do for the parliament, or 
the Crown, or the people of England, to know that 
their ofEccr addressed language like this to a native 
prince.^ It is further alleged, that when forced to 


before all his court. 

“ [After compliments.] The manner in j 
whicli my ancestors were faithful to the * 
British government, previous to the estab- i 
lishmcnt of its authority [in Bundclcund], j 
has become known even in Europe ; and jt ( 
is well known to the several agents here, j 
that I also have always acted in obedience j 
to the same authority. j 

" I am now very ill ; and it is a source of j 
grc.at grief to me, that notwithstanding all j 
my fidelity, and the favour conferred by i 
make the transfer in quesdon,_ the Xtnm had a | 
counter pecuniary claim, exceeding in demand that 
urged against him; which claim, though of oia 
standing" and repeatedly advanced, Lord "Dalhousie 
refused"to discuss, until the coveted districts should 
have been surrendered. 

* Quarltrly Benrir, p. 266. 
f Pari. Papers (Jhansi), 27th July, IS55; pp. I ; 17. 

\ Indophilus* LciUrt to the Times^ p. 11. 



L;VKS1IMI BYK, THE llANKK OP JILYNSL 


Midi n pr>^vcrf\\\ {jovcTumcnl*,* the of 

my fathers vill c»\(l with me; niul I have 
thcn'forc» with reference to the i^ccond 
article of the treaty concluded with the 
British "overnmeut, adopted Bamoodhnr 
Guujjndhnr Kao, commonly called Annnd 
Kao, a hoy of five >car5 old, my prnndson 
through my grandfather.^' I still Impc 
that, by the mercy of God, and the favour of 
your government, I may recover my health ; 
and, as my age is not great, I may still have 
children ; and should this he the ease, 1 will 
adopt such steps as may appear necessary. 
Should I not survive, 1 trust that, in con- 
sideration of the fidelity 1 have evinced to- 
wards government, favour ^nay be shown to 
this child, and that my widow, during her 
lifetime, may he considered the regent of the 
state (Malika) and mother of this child, and 
that she may not he molested in any way.” 

Lakshmi Bye addressed the governor- 
gcncnd in favour of the adoption. She 
argued, that the second article of the treaty 
was so peculiarly worded, as c:^prcssly to 
state the right of succcs'^iou in perpetuity, 
either through tr/imVan (Ijcirs of the body, 
or collateral heirs) or joh nnshccnnn (suc- 
cessors in general); which the widow inter- 
preted ns meaning, “ that any party whom 
the rajah adopted as his son, to perform 
the funeral rites over his body necessary 
to ensure hcatilndc in a future world, would 
be acknowledged by the British government ! 
as his lawful heir, through whom the name 
and interests of the family might he pre- 
served,” She likewise pleaded, that the fide- 
lity evinced by the dhansi chiefs in past 
years, ought to be taken into consideration 
in coming to a final decision on the fate of 
the principality.f 

Major ^falcolm, the political agent for 
Gwalior, Bundclcund, and Kewah, in for- 
warding the above appeal, speaks of the 
first point as an open question for tlic deci- 
sion of government ; hut witli regard to the 
latter plea, he says — ** The Bye (princess or 
lady) docs not, I believe, in the slightest 
degree overrate the fidelity and loyalty all 
along evinced by tbc state of Jhnnsi, 
niidcr circumstances of considerable temp- 
tation, before onr power bad arrived at tlic 
commanding position which it has since 
nttamed.”{ In a previous communication, 

• This term is used to derfominatc coiiams in Iho 
third and fourth degrees, tracing their descent in the 
male line to a common ancestor. — Jhansi Papers, 
p, 8. 

t Letters from the Ttance, — Pari. Papers, pp. Mj 
24. 


the British agent wrote — The widow of tbc 
lute Gungadbur Kao, in whose hands he 
has expressed a wish that the government 
should hr. placed during her lifetime, is a 
woman highly respected and esteemed, and, 

I believe, fully capable of doing justice to 
such a charge.” Major 3’hlis, the political 
assistant for Bumlelcund, considered the 
particular question of the right of adoption 
in dluinsi ns settled by the precedent es- 
tablished in the ease of Oorcha ; treaties of 
alliance and friendship existing with both 
states, and no diirorencc being discernible 
in the terms, whicli could j\istjfy the with- 
holding the privilege of ndo])tion from the 
one after having allowed it to the other. 
Moreover, lie considered that the general 
right of native stales to make adoptions, 
had been clearly acknowledged and re- 
corded by the directors.^ 

The governor-general, after having '^care- 
fully considered” the above statements, de- 
cided that Jliansi, having "lapsed to the 
British government, should he retained by 
it, in accordance equally witii right and with 
?ound policy.” Pleasures were immediately 
taken for the transfer of the principality to 
the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor 
of the Xorlh-'Wcslcrn IVovinccs. The na- 
tive institutions were demolished at a blow, 
all the establishments of the rajalps gov- 
ernment were superseded, and the regular 
troops in the service of the state were im- 
mediately paid up and discharged. j) 

The Gwalior contingent, and tlic 12th 
I Bengal native infantry, were the troops 
j chicily employed by tlic British govcni- 
j ment in carrying Ihrougli these unpopular 
j measures ; but reinforcements were held in 
I readiness to overawe opposition. Employ- 
I incut such as this, on repeated occasions, 

I was not calculated to increase tlic nttach- 
, meat of I lie sepoys to the foreign masters 
I whom they served as mercenaries, in wliat | 
I many of tlicm considered the confisca- 
tion of the rights and property of native 
royalty. If they had any latent patriotism, 
or any capacity for feeling it, iiotliing could ! 
have been more calculated to arouse or im- 
plant it than this ruthless system of absorp- 
tion. Their sympathies would naturally be 
enlisted in favour of Lakahmi Bye, who fierce, 
relentless tigress as she bas since appeared, 
t Jhiuid Vnners, jip. 14 ; 21, 25. 

§ Mnjor Ellis referred esnociully to a despatch 
from the Court of Director?, (laled 27th March, 1839 
(No.O), for an explicit statement of their views on 
the Ruhject of adoption. — Jhnnsi Papers, p. 10. 

11 nfiU p. 31. 
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was tlien venerated as a marvel of youth, sands of half- civilised relations and retainers | 
ability, and discretion. ^^This lady,^^ said were dependent for their social position 
i\rajor ]\Ialcolm, '‘bears a very high cha- and subsistence upon the continuance of 
meter, and is much respected by every one the little state. He also died without chiU 
in Jhausi and he urged especially (in the dren 5 but the native institutions of the 
event of the annexation of the state), "that state were suffered to continue, and the 
ill compliance wdtli her hushand's last re- ruling chief has remained faithful to us ' 
quest, all the state jewels and private funds, during the insurrection. The larger Raj- 
and any balance remaining in the public poot states of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Bikaneer, 
treasury, after closing the accounts of the and others, have been also on our side, 
state, should also be considered as her pri- " The case of their Brother of the Moon 
vatc property .''* was justly regarded by them as a test of 

The governor-general replied, in general our intentions towards them, and they were 
terms, that the property of the rajah would in some degree reassured by the result, 
belong by law to his adopted sonj because. There can be no doubt (adds Indopliilus) 
the adoption, if legally made, w'as good for that these small national states, which must 
the conveyance of private rights, though he dependent upon the central government, 
not for the transfer of the principality, and cannot, if treated with common fair- 
Thus the ranee was not only deprived of ness, combine against it, are an important 
the regency, but was held to be cut off from element of tlie Indian system.” 
other claims by the very means her dying The Naivab of the Carnatic died in 1855, 
husband had taken to ensure her future leaving no son. The claims of his paternal 
position. The first part of her history uncle, Azim Jah (who had been regent), 
ends here. We have no account of the were urged as entitling him, by Mohamme- 
manuer in which she bore her disappoint- dan law, to succeed to the musnud; but the 
ment; but we know that she rose at the decision was given against him, and the 
first signal of the mutiny, and that her title of nawab placed “ in abeyance,” on the 
name is now inseparably connected with ground that the treaty by which the mnsnud 
thoughts of massacre and war. Her sub- of the Carnatic had been conferred on the 
sequent career does not, however, belong nawaVs predecessor, had been purely a 
to this introductory chapter. The supreme personal one, and that both he and his 
council were by no means unanimous family had disreputably abused the dignity 
regarding the seizure of Jhansi. Messrs, of their position, and the -large share of the 
Low and Halliday, while professing them- public revenue which had been allotted to 
selves convinced by Lord Dalhousie’s rea- them.J 

soning on the legality of the annexation, Mr. Norton, an English barrister of the 
stated, that they would have preferred the Madras bar, who had been present at the 
pursuance of a similar course towards installation of the deceased nawah, and had 
Jhansi to that lately taken with regard to resided at Madras throughout the whole of 
Kerowlee. his occupation of the musnud, says, he was 

Now Kerowlee was a Rajpoot princi- neither of bad parts nor of bad disposition; 
pality, the annexation of which was only and had he been only moderately educated, 
prevented by the interference of the home his presence at Madras might have entailed 
government, on a threatened motion of the great benefits upon the people, especially 
House of Commons .f IMussulman population. The nawab 

Indophilus (whose opinion on the subject had been under the tutelage of the Com- 
is especially interesting, on account of his pany from his earliest infancy ; and instead 
tendency towards the annexation policy in of superintending his moral and mteile^ual 
particular, and generally in favour of the training, they gave him over " to the offices 
Company) says, that Kerowlee had neither of panders and parasites, and left lum to 
been so well governed, nor had entered into sink, from sheer neglect, into the life of 
such an interesting relation with ns, as sensuality and cxtmvagancc commou to . 
Jhansi: but its rajah was descended from Eastern princes.” He died suddenly, while 
the Moon (Chandrabunsee) ; and some thou- still young; and Mr. Norton argues, that 

’ Letter of political agent (Malcolm), 16th March, j letters ofIndopMUis.y,. 11. JItnute of Gov- 
1854.-Parl. Papers on Jhansi, p. 28. . ernor-generalDamousie, 28th Pehruap-, IBoO. He- 

+ Quarterly Seeieic, July, 1858 j article on “ Bn- turn to order of House of Lords j printed ICth June, 
tish India,” p. 269. 1856 •, pp. 12, 10. 
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; foolish ond improvident, Ins conduct l»nd 
1 hccTi, he hnd committed no often res snfti- 
j cicntly heinous to justify the pcnnlty in- 
I flicted on the finnily; nddinp, ‘'wo mi^ht 
) just ns rensonnhiy hnvc refused to nllow the 
i heirs of Goorpo lY. to succeed him, on 
\ nccount of his irrcgulnr Imhits and cxtmvn- 
I pnnec.” 

Tlic snmc writer stntcs, Ihnt A rim .Tnh, 
; the rejected clnimnnl of the mnsnud, hud 
been on several occasions ofticially rcco"- 
‘ • nised, in wrilinj;, ns the lawful hoir.’r 
j ' 77;e tltvlnr liaj of Tonjorc was nholished 

, I hv alleged ripht of lapse on the death of its 
j ' last rajah, Sevajee, in IS.in. The rcsidctit, 
< , Mr. Forbes, pleaded slronply in behalf of the 
* danj^htcr of the dccc.ascd. He nrped that 
I ; Tanjorc was not n conqncrcd country ; that 
j i its ncqxiisition had not cost the life of n 
: , single soldier, nor the value of n single 
' rupee; and that during fifty years' posses- 
I ! sion, a revenue of no Ic^s than twenty crorcs, 
I ; or as many millions sterling, had been dc- 
: i rived from it by the Prilish government. 
! j After entreating favourable consideration for 
I i the daughter of a line of princes wlio, when 
i their aid was needed, had always proved onr 
firm allies — he sets forth nnotlicr and very 
pertinent view of the case, declaring, that "it 
is impossible to doubt that the now pros- 
perous condition of the country would be 
' very greatly atTected by the sudden with- 
j drawal of a circulation amounting to about 
eleven lacs a-ycar. So great a diminution 
! of the expenditure within the province, must 
j 1 certainly lead to a diftTicuUy in realising the 
j j revenue: it is a small tract of land from 
j ! wliicli to raise fifty lacs a-ycar ; and it cannot 
‘ be a matter of indifference to the producers, 
i whether more than a fifth of the revenue he 
\ spent among them or not." 

\ ^fr. Norton gives his personal testimony 
! with regard to the unnecessary and impolitic 
i harshness with which the extinction of the 
titular principality was accomplished. A 
company of sepoys was marched suddenly 
I into the palace ; the whole of the property, 

• real and personal, was seized, and the Com- 

• pany's seals put upon all the jewels and 
1 other valuables. The soldiery w'crc disarnicd, 

and in the most offensive way. The private 
estate of the rajah's mother, of the estimated 
I value of three lacs a-ycar, was sequestered, 
j and has remained so. The occupier of every 
j piece of land in the district, which had at 
j any time belonged to a former rajah, was 


turned out of his possession, and ordered to 
come before the commissioner to establish 
a title to his satisfaction. Tlic wliolc of the 
proplo depemdent upon the expenditure of 
the raj revenue among llicin, were panic- 
struck at the ]irospccl of being thrown out \ 
of employ ; and, in a week, Tanjorc, from 
the most contented place in our dominions, 
was fonverlcd into a liotbcd of snlhui din 
aflcclion. TIic people venerated the raj, 
.and were indignant at its suppression : the 
very sepoys refused to receive their pensions. 

According to Mr. Norton, the terms of 
the treaty promised the sucecssiou to "heirs" 
in general, and not exclusively to heirs 
male; hut he considers tfic prior claim to 
he that of the senior widow, in preference to 
the daughter ; and quotes a precedent in the 
history of the Tanjorc dynasty, and many 
others in Hindoo history, including that of 
Mnlcoim's favourite heroine, Alialyn Bye, 
the exemplary queen of Indorc.f 

Knmnchi Bye, the senior widow, intends 
contesting licr claims to the raj, in England. 
She has filed a hill in the Supreme Court, 
for the recovery of the personal private 
estate of her late hnshand, and has ob- 
tained an injunction against the Company, 
to restrain them from parting with the 
propcrty4 

Passing over some minor absorptions, we 
arrive at the last and greatest of Lord j 
Dalhonsic'fi annexations — one which, both 
from its importance and special diameter, 
requires to he entered into at some length. 

Otidc, or Afjodha, was famous in ancient 
Hindoo lore as tlic kingdom of D.nsa- 
ratha, the fatlicr of Kama, the Iicro of the 
famous epic the Ravwfjnna, With the de- 
tails of its fall as a Hindoo kingdom, and its 
history as a province of the ^logul empire, 
we arc almost entirely unacquainted; but 
we know that it has retained its insti- 
tutions to the present day, and that, in all 
respects, the Hindoo dement largely pre- 
dominates tlirnughont Oude. The ques- 
tion of immediate interest is its connection 
by treaties with the East India Company, 
and the proceedings of its ^Mussulman rulers. 

It has already been shown that their in- 
dependence was founded on simple usurpa- 
tion, liaving been obtained by taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of their rightful 
sovereigns, the ^Moguls of Dclhi.^ 

Sadut Khan, nick-uamed the "Persian 
pedlar," the founder of the dynasty, was a i 


* • NorlonV JReheVion in J/irfiVi, pp. 98— ‘107. 
^ Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 392. 


t Norton’s ItchclUon in India, pp. 107 — 118. 
§ Indian BmpirCf vol. i., p. 109. 
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merchant of Khornsnn, who, hr dint of months of agony. The cause was said to 
nhility and intrigtio, eventually procured have been a wound inflicted by the daughter 
for him*<cdf tlio position of governor (or of Hafiz Kchmet, the principal Rohilla chiefs 
KOubab, or nawab) of tiic pronnee of Oude, who perisbed, sword in hand, at Bareilly. 

! together with that of vizier, whicJi he Iicld Tlic unhappy girl had been captured; and 
' when Nadir Sliah invaded India in 1738-^9. when tlic nawab strove to add to the raur- 
The reigning emperor, ^loliammcd Sliah, dcr of the father the dishonour of his child, 
was powerless in tlic hands of his ambitious she stabbed liim, and was immediately 
servants ; their ]}lots and peculations facili- seized, and put to death. The wound in- 
tflted the progress of the invader; and their flictcd by the unhappy girl was sbght; but 
private quarrels incited the pillage and the dagger's point bad been clipped in poi- 
massacrc wijicli desolated Dcllii. Sadut son, winch slowly and surely did its work.^ 
Khan was perpetually intriguing against The next nawab, Asuf-ad^Dowlah, was a 
Ills wily rival, tiic Nizam* ool-jMoolk (or weak and sensual youth, who ^ had no 
regulator of the state), the old Eeccani strength of character to enable him to re- 
baboon," as the voung courtiers called him ; sist the evil counsels of unworthy favour- 
froiu whom the Nizams of the Deccan ites. The subsidiary troops at first ob- 
(Ilvdcrabad) descended. tained from the English for purposes of the 

The death of Sadut Khan is said to most direct aggression, became a heavy 
have been indirectly caused bv the Nizam.* drain on the resources of the misgoverned 
It occurred before Nadir Shah quitted country. Warren Hastings saw, m his 
Dclhi.t His son and successor, Sufdur indolent neighbour, an instrument for in- 
Jun<^, was likewise able and unprincipled, creasing the dominions of the Company, 
The'' third of the dvnastv was Shuja Dow- and refiUing their treasmy; and then tol- 
lah,t ^dio succeeded, in 1756, to the na- lowed new treaties, new loans, new cement 
wabship, wliicli the weakness, not the will, mg of eternal fnendships and, lastlv, the 
of the Afo^mls of Delhi had sufiered to shameless plunder of the begums of Oude, 
become hereditary. The unfortunate em- which inflicted indelible disgrace alike on 
ncror. Shah Alum, had indeed no worse the nawab and the governor-general.*^ ^ 
enemy than his nominal servant, but really The Marquis Cornwallis, in tins as m 
pitiless and grasping gaoler, the nawab- other cases, took a reiy different ^ew to 
vizier of Oude § It was Shuja Dowlah who that acted on by his predecessor He saw 
was conquered bv the British troops in the the increasing disorganisation of Oude, and 
battle of Buxar,’'ia 1764; and with whom, remonstrated forcibly with its ruler; who 
in 1773, Warren Hastings concluded the urged, in extenuation, the exactions ol the 
infamous treaty of Benares, whereby the Company, amounting, 
districts of Allahabad and Corah were, in little more than nine 
defiance of the rights of Shah Alnm, sold sterling ft The annual ®"ttled by 

tothenavvab-vizier ; and British forces nrere treaty, had been raised, on one Pretot or 
hired out to the same reheliious subject, for 

the esnress purpose of enabling him to annum; and B arren Hastings himself 

"annex” Eohilcund, and “ exterminate” H knoivledged the “intolerable burden ivtoch 

the Eohilla chiefs, ivith irhom ive had no infl/ 

shadoiT of quarrel. of naivab-vizier, by the number, mflu 

Immediately after the defeat and mas- ence, and enormous ® 

aacre of the Eohillas on tl.e bloody field of pensions, and 

Bareillv in 1774, Shuja Dowlah was seized service, civil and military , ca ma 

withSrtal sickness, and died after many forth the envy and resentment of the whol 

• Indian Empire, vol. p. 166. t nid < p. 173. 

I A memorandum on the Oude dynast), drawn Up p ) ^iina^s of Fenshta which Mr. 

by. Fletcher Haye^ hScs quotes from, but the continuation of them, 

is inserted in the Oude Blue Book of lSo6. j Dow^s Sistory of Mtndoostanj a work 

Dowlah is there described “ as the infamous thou<^h honestly and ably written, occasion- 

a stai more infamous Persian pegar.’ nod as 

joying “ the extensive province of as a rewara nuy recor . j 299. 

ior a service of uncommon | Thl wor^ used in tlie treaty of Benares.- J7de 

Other statements are quoted on the auinoruj oi x vol i., p. 329. 

Ferishta, the famous Mohammedan annahM^ but i., p. 330. «iiirf.,p.36i 

Mr. Ha«s ov^looks the fact *=>‘^”^ 1070 ?+ Dtpalcb of directors, "sth April. 1780. 

Mahomed Kasim) was born about the >eai loiu tt v 
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country, by excluding the native servants 
and adherents of the vizier from the rewards 
of their services and attachment.^ 

Lord Cornwallis reduced the amount of 
tribute to fifty lacs; checked the interfer- 
ence, and curtailed the salaries and per- 
1 quisites, of officials ; and insisted on the 
disbandment of the temporary brigade, 
which had been subsidized by the vizier for 
so long a time only as he should require its 
services, but from the costly maintenance of 
which he had afterwards in vain sought relief. 
The measures of the governor-general 
in favour of the Oude government were, 
unhappily, not attended by any correspond- 
ing internal reforms. Profligacy, inca- 
pacity, and corruption at court; tyranny, 
extortion, and strife among the semi-inde- 
pendent Hindoo chiefs; neglect and abject 

1 wretchedness among the mass, continued to 
prevail up to the death of Asuf-ad-Dowlah 
in 1797. 

The succession was disputed between his 
brother Sadut Ali, and his son Vizier All, 
a youth of seventeen, of a disposition vio- 
lent even to madness. The Calcutta gov- 
ernment (of which Sir John Shore was then 
at the head) at first decided in favour of 
Vizier Ali ; but clear proof of his illegitimacy, 
j and consequent unfitness to succeed accord- 
ing to Mussulman law, being adduced, the 
decision was reversed in favour of Sadut Ali, i 
who entered into a new treaty with the ' 
Company ; by which he consented to sur- ' 
render the fortress of Allahabad, to increase 
the annual subsidy, and to receive into his 
service the additional troops deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of Oude. 

The Marquis Wellesley (then Lord Morn- 
l iugton) became governor-general in 1798 ; 
and his attention was at once drawn to the 
notorious misgovernraent of Oude. The 

1 three brothers — the Marquis, Colonel Wel- 
lesley (the future duke), and Henry Wel- 
lesley (afterwards Lord Cowley) — discussed 
the subject publicly and privately ; and the 
colonel drew up a memorandum on the 
j subject, which, in fact, anticipates all that 
has since been said on the evils of subsidiary 
j troops. 

I “By the first treaty with the nabobs of Oude, the 
Company were bound to assist the nabob with their 
j troops, on the condition of receiving payment for 
their expenses. The adoption of this system of 

1 • Quoted in Dacoitee in ^xcehis ; or, the S^olia^ 

j iion of Oudcy p. 28. London : Taylor. 

t Memorandum on Oude. — M^'cllington Supple- 
1 mentary Dcf-patchcst edited by the present Luke, 
1 • London : Murray, 1858. 

alliance is always to be attributed to the weakness 
of the state which receives the assistance, and the 
remedy generally aggravates the evil. It was usu- 
ally attended by a stipulation that the subsidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments; and 
as this subsidy was generally the whole, or nearly 
the whole, disposable resource of the state, it was 
not easy to produce it at the moments at which it 
was stipulated. The tributary government was then 
reduced to borrow at usurious interest, to grant tun- 
caws upon the land for repayment, to take advances 
from aumildars, to sell the office of aumildar, and to 
adopt all the measures which it might be supposed 
distress on the one hand, and avarice and extortion 
on the other, could invent to procure the money ne- 
cessary to provide for the payment of the stipulated 
subsidies. 

As soon as this alliance has been formed, it has 
invariably been discovered that the whole strength 
of the tributary government consisted in the aid 
afforded by^ its more powerful ally, or rather protec- 
tor; and from that moment the respect, duty, and 
loyally of its subjects have been weakened, and it 
has become more difficult to realise the resources of 
the state. To this evil must be added those of the 
same kind arising from oppression by aumildars, 
Avho have paid largely for their situations, and must 
remunerate themselves in the course of one year for 
what they have advanced from those holding tun- 
caws, and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government; and the result is, an in- 
creasing deficiency in the regular resources of the 
state. 

But these financial difficulties, created by weak- 
ness and increased by oppression, and which are 
attended by a long train of disorders throughout the 
country, must attract the attention of the protecting 
government, and then these last are obliged to in- 
terfere in the internal administration, in order to 
save the resources of the state, and to preclude the 
necessity of employing the troops in quelling inter- 
nal rebellion and disorder, which were intended to 
resist the foreign enemy,”f 

Lord Wellesley was ambitious, and cer- 
tainly desirous of augmenting, by all hon- 
ourable means, the resources and extent of 
the dominion committed to his charge. He 
had, however, no shade of avarice in his 
composition, for himself or for the Com- 
pany he served: all his plans were on a 
large scale — all his tendencies were magnifi- 
cent and munificent. He saw that the 
Company, by their ostensible system of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
nawaVs government, and by the actual ! 
and almost inevitable exercise of authority 
therein for the restraint of intolerable acts 
of oppression and disorder, had created a 
double government, which was giving rise 
to the greatest extortion and confusion. 

Successive goveniors-general liad borne 
testimony to the absence of law, order, and 
justice tliroughout Oude, and had endea- 
voured to introduce remedial measures; 
which, however, had all produced a directly 
contrary effect to that for which they wei*c 
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Jr ijf I::? rf li.r i:o\rmor.;:rnrml, Henrr Wrllcdcv 

t.h*- if? V i.r tiAtr rxrfn^ed r\n infiunnee hcnc- 

tl.ry viiwM l;rnl to both pnrJiV^, simiJar to that Trhfch 

r inUilitJtrd to lArr^'cIv to the Irnnquil rcitlc- 
r*:r::fr.t!A!.r^? ir.'ut of My»oor, under the nu^picc^ of 
(’olon^l Welirtley. JJut the director! ^roold 
ito*. tAnrtion sneh a brcActi of the privileges 
of t!;^ roTrnnntMl trrvicr, nnd tlic appoint- 
n^r;;? WM caucrllcd. The papers of the 
I'/.*" I/ord Corrl^’v, nnd the AVcllcslcy MSS. 
in ih*' Hritinl: Mu»c«m, nhotnul svfth evi- 
dence of jndicioiM rcfornintory mcnsurcs 
prd''c:rd fur Ondc, hut ncutmliycd or ret 
nv’dr fiy the home government. ^VhilcSadut j 
Ah lived the treaty rrorkccl vrcll, nit hough 
the rnnnnrr in vrldcfi he nvailcd himself of 
t?jr utipnhitcrj services of Jhithh troops, 
repeatedly made the Calciittn government 
sensible of the responsibility they had as- 


mditarr e*ta?il:shm^*n!-j ; in the tvs«rmiding 
f >ree? to re| rl thr Rttricl of n foreign 
rr.^my.'on ro*uunt of the (!<*!ac}iinrnt nt- 
ta*-h<-d !o t!;e »iavsrJ,% gf-r^on ; on nccotint 
of s»hic!t uught he oceasioimlly 

fi:nns?}rd for »!ipprr’''Uig rebellions or dis. 
orders in hts terntorirs ; nor on nrcouiit of 
fAtturei in the rrsonreo of tlic Ccdctl I)is- 
Ifirts, arising fn)ni unfavourable seasons^ 
the ra?\fntt:Vi of nnr, or nny other cause 
vshaletrr. 

The Compatiy gnamutced to Sndut Ali, 
?iis hr in nnd succcison, tin' possc’ssimi of 
the reserved territories, together with the 
exercise of authority tlicrrin ; and the nawnh 
engngetl to establish therein ?uch n .syatem 
of ndministralinn (to he carried into effect 
!iy Iiis own ofliccrs) as should he conducive 
to the prosjjcrity of his subject*?, and cal- 
culated to secure their lives and property. 
He likewise IkuiiuI himself to disband the 
chief part of the native troops; which he 
immcdiatclv did hv reducing them from 
80,000 to ’30,000." The treaty of 1801 
gave the nawab a certainty for an uncer- 
tainly ; nnd restored to the remaining por- 
tion of Ondc sonjcthiug of the vigour of an 
indcjjciulcnt state. It would probably have 
done much more than this, had the Com- | 
pany con firmed the appointment of Henry | 


fulfdment of tlicir engagements to the ruler, 
witli a due n*garJ to the nghfs and in- 
terests of his subjects. 

The nawab conducted his affairs with 
much discretion and economy; and, on his 
dc.ath in 1814, he left fourteen millions 
sterling in a treasurx' which was empty 
w'hcn he entered on the govcnimcnt. 

The partition of Oude was not, however, 
accomplished without bloodshed. The Hin- 
doo /an downers in the ceded country — rrho 
were, for the most part, feudal chieftains 
of far older standing than nny ^fussulman 
jn India — resisted the proposed change, nnd 
were with difficulty subdued.* The fact 
was significant ; nnd it would hare been 
well had the subsequent aunc.xators of Oude : 
remembered, that "the danger to be appre- 
Ii ended lax* witii the feudal and semi-inde- 
p cud cut chiefs, rather than with their sen- 
sual and cficte suzerain. 

JS.adutAli was succeeded byGhazi-oo-deen, 
who is described bvonc authority as ‘^indo- 
lent nud dcbauchc'd by another, as 

bearing some resemblance to oiir James I.+ 
He lent the Company two millions of the 
trc.asurc accumulated by his predecessor, to 
assist them in carrying on their wars with 

• /ndtan £r/ijnWf vol. i., p. 38G. ^ 

f SIceman's Journey f/trouy/t O«df,vol. u*>p» 

X Heber’s Journal. 


LORD AMHERSTS LETTERS TO 


Bur mall and Nepaul ; and they gave him, 
in return, a share of their conquests ; 
namely, the Turaee* — a fertile, richly- 
ivooded, but unhealthy tract, which extends 
along the foot of the Himalayas ; and sanc- 
tioned his assumption of regal dignity. 

The acceptance of a loan, under the cir- 
cumstances, was unworthy of a great govern- 
ment; and the confirmation of Ghazi-oo- 
deen^s sovei’eignty was of doubtful policy. 
Complaints of misgovernment were rife, and 
appear to have been supported by forcible 
eiidence. Bishop Heber, who travelled 
through Oude in 1824-‘*5, gave a more 
favourable account than other witnesses of 
the condition of the country ; but his ob- 
servations were necessarily cursory. He 
reasoned with Ghazi-oo-deen on the duty 
of attending to the condition of the people; 
and "the reply was, that he was power- 
less, having lent to the British government 
all the money which would have enabled 
him to ease his subjects of their burdens 
Had the money remained in the Oude trea- 
sury, it is highly improbable that it would 
have benefited the people, except, indeed, 
indirectly, through the reckless expenditure 
of an unscrupulous minister, and a most un- 
worthy set of favourites. Still, it is painful 
to learn that English governors should have 
exposed themselves to such a reproach, 
or should have acknowledged a loan from a 
dependent prince, in such a strain of ful- 
some and profane flattery as that in which 
Lord Amherst invokes the blessing of the 
Almighty on " the Mine of Munificence 
and declares, that " the benefits and fruits 
of our amity, which have existed from days 
of yore, are impressed upon the heart of 
every Englishman, both here and in Europe, 
as indelibly as if they had been engraven 
on adamant; nor will lapse of time, or 
change of circumstance, eflface from the 
British nation so irrefragable a proof, so 
irresistible an argument, of the fraternal 
sentiments of your majesty 

Kevertheless, the internal management 
of the " Mine of Munificence'^ was far from 
satisfactory, and the resident was officially 
reminded (July 22nd, 1825), that "by the 
treaty of 1801, the British government is 
clearly entitled, as well as morally obliged, 
to satisfy itself by whatever means it may 

• Jndmn JSmpiref vol. i., p. 413, 

f Letters of Lord Amherst to the ICing of Oude, 
October 14th, 1825 ; and June 23rd, 182G. Quoted 
I in Dacoitec in jExccUis: or, the Spoliation of Ondc: 

1 pp. 08 — 70, 
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deem necessary ; that the aid of its troops 
is required in support of right and justice, 
and not to effectuate injustice and oppres- 
I sion.'^ In conformity with these instruc- 
j tions, the resident, and the officers cqm- 
I mandiug troops employed in the king’s 
service, exercised a scrutiny .which became 
I extremely distasteful; and the treaty was 
violated by the increase of the native force 
(which was available, unchallenged, for any 
purpose, and afforded emolument and pa- 
tronage to the native ministers and fa- 
vourites), until, within the last few years 
of the reign of Ghazi-oo-deen, it comprised 
about sixty thousand men. 

Kuseer-oo-deen, the son of Ghazi, suc- 
ceeded liim on the musnud in 1827, This 
is the "Eastern king” whose private life has 
been gibbeted to deserved infamy, in a sort 
of biographical romancef written by a 
European adventurer, for some time mem- 
ber of the royal household (as librarian or 
portrait-painter.) Recollecting the scan- 
dalous scenes revealed by contemporary 
diaries and memoirs regarding our nomi- 
nally Christian kings — the Merry Monarch, 
and Nuseer’s contemporary, the Fourth 
George — we need not be too much sur- 
prised by the mad vagaries and drunken 
cruelties of the Moslem despot, who prided 
himself on his adoption of certain English 
habits and customs § — such as wearing broad- 
cloth and a heaver hat under the burning 
sun of Oude; and usually terminated his 
daily drinking bouts with his boon com- 
panions, under the table, after the most ap- 
proved English fashion. The favourite, 
shortly before the death of Nuseer, was a 
barber from Calcutta, who had come out to 
India iu the capacity of a cabin-boy, and 
from that became a river trader. Hair- 
dressing, however, continued to he a lucra- 
tive resource to him : the natural curls 
of the governor-general were widely imi- 
tated; and when the barber went on his 
other affairs to Lucknow, he was employed 
in his old vocation fay the resident. The 
king, delighted with the change produced 
in the appearance of this powerful English 
functionary, tried a similar experiment on 
his own lank locks, and was so gratified by 
the result, that he appointed the lucky 
coiffeur to a permanent post in his house- 

1 Frivate Life of an Eastern King; by a member 
of the household ot his late majesty, Nuseer-oo-deen, 
King of Oude. London, 1855. 

§ Nuseer substituted a chair of gold and ivory for 
the musnud, or cushion, of his ancestors. 
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hold, the style of Sofrar Khnn (the | whose historr forms a not very edifying 
ilhistrious chicO^ gave him n sent nt,' episode in Sir TTfilimii Sleemna's journal. 


Kusccr-oo-dcott was embittered by ti well- j quitted it sooa ufeer her marringe, rmd re- 
grouuded suspicion of trencLciy among his tired into private life, on n small stipend 
own fiunilv and household: the fear of granted br her proSigate husband.^ Then 
poison was coutiuuahy preseat with him ; ' there was 3rokaddem OnIee;i, origmallr a 
and he would touch no wine but that | Miss TVaiters, the illegitimate daughter of a 
placed before him bv Ids new favourite, j half-pay oScer of one of the regimeuts of Bri- 
who consequently added the office of wine- j tish dragons, by a 3lrs.Ml:eartT, s woman 
incrchaut to his other lucrative monopolies, j of notoriously bad character, alrhough the 
The European papers le:irned something daughter of one Engli^^h merchs-nt, ^md uhe 
of Tthat Tras passing nt the palsce of Luck- , ■vrido'n' of ^luioth^. Bhe icris lasroed to 
note, despite the cxire vrhich the European , the king in 1S27, and rms seen oy j-Ire. 
adventurers installed there, naturaliy took ’ Park, in her visit to the renana 
to keep thiucs quiet. Tiie CcinaVc fe-iV;.-, ' sitting silently on tie ^same conch vnvh 
and -dyre L’idcr, published squibs and her successful nvd, tne heautnui Taj 
pasquinades upon the ‘‘Tow menial’ vrho r ♦!. 

had in-ratiated idmself vrith the King of, ^lulika Zanianee (Qaeen of tie Age) 
6ude:'"bnt the object of their jeers set entered the palace of Lucknow irhilc jNu- 
thcni at nought, and continued to ac- j seer-co-deea was only herr-r.pparent, in the 
cnmnlate wealth: and to retain his indu- capacity of yet-nnrsa to ins 
cues at court bv ever-new inventions of i ^loouna dan (oy aco.he^ c^.ea A^l- 
butibonerv and indecency, until the Euro- , ^lahal) ; and so fascinated tie feier, tha^ 
nc-'n members of the household threw up to the r-stonisimient of the whole eomiv (in 
their appointments in nncoutrollable dis-; whose eyes the new-comer a?t^.red re^ 

c^ist: and such scenes of open debauchery _ plain and verr julga:), he nertr res. en M.n 

disgraced the streets of Lucknon- at mid- ; she became his acknowledged wife^_ Her 
dav that the resident, Coionel Low, was former hnsbm^ (a groom lu the ss-wcem 

SmneUed to mterfere.' and at length sue-.' one of the tog’s treoper^ to whom^sne nad 
Sd in procuring the dismissai of tke ' previous y been fmtU^s) 

^ iproucu the pi-E-.ee, yxa w?.:> 

T^e and other sta-tements of the rmony- thrown into p-dson,- bnt was ereatuahy re- 

„d, i»ted, toj.nd, <j>m.po«4 tte , a- te'b,. 

ncLtos furnished by narives | ^me king. 

of 4e ctoter mid habits of Nnseer-oo- j be hu own son, amd pnbhcly tre_.ed h.^ 

y ' «UCXl. 

^^•iCSESSlSaSSSSffiS 

poisoned; and ^ ‘ ^ rs fceir-npc:«.tcnt, with a Isrgc 

some time before Kisdeatb>Nnse€r wore co^- 2^ mibtnrv e^cortl to meet Lis 

stamtlyreimd Msnectocnai^to^ i-,^hin‘^d ‘attend him from Cawnreor. 


a glass of sherbet had oeen aanpns-reu. ... elcrhant. and 

to 'him by one_ of ' ^w-,ed him toEe padt-ss ia proms- , 

in the night _ot the^ . th o. ^o-milv ' si'oa' fimviug. meantime, handfuls of coin ’ 

The question or succession w.i:? wL^ jiccomrc-mec the 

contested The king had had severed wives, ^mreng the i 

•Tee tares: ra~scc2£-:iO,CCO.-freVArX{r> Ontotals dearly J- 

of ca Sw?. ?- . 5. ! would Stem r.s if i*= reconciled tnem .0 ces- 

• t Jits, rjui’s )ttwes«.a.vs. re!. 1- F- j ‘ 
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potism : and the present occasion must have all ' scrutiny into their . accounts, and en- 
been an interesting one ; for the externals abled to retain all their accumulations.f 
of royalty sat gracefully on the handsome The, reader — recollecting the custom in 
person of the sensual and extravagant Mussulman kingdoms, of a complete change 
Nuseer-oo-deen ; and the British general, of officials at . every accession, general I}** 
besides being in the zenith of his fame as accompanied by the spoliation of the 
tlie conqueror of Bhurtpoor (which had old ones — will understand this was likely to 
successfully resisted the British troops under prove no inconsiderable advantage. Lord 
Lord Lake), had a manly bearing, and a Auckland, the governorrgeneral, had, how- 
rare gift of skilful horsemanship — befitting ever, no desire for the absorption of Oude, 
the soldier pronounced by the great Duke but only that measures should be taken 
the best cavalry officer in the service— for its better government. He decided that 
' united to an easy, genial courtesy of man- the eldest uncle of the late king should 
I ner, calculated to gain popularity every- ascend the musnud, and that a new treaty 


where, but especially in India. 

Lord Combermere occupied the residency 


should be formed with him. 

On the death of Nuseer-oo-deen, a Bri- 


for a week, during which time, a succession tish detachment was sent to escort the 
of hunts, sports, aud/eto took place, which chosen successor from his private dwelling 
formed an era in the annals of Lucknow, to the palace. He was an old man, had led 
Nuseer-oo-deen was, in turn, sumptuously a secluded life, aud was weakened by recent 
entertained by the commander-in-chief ; to illness. On arriving at his destination, he j 
whom, on parting, he gave his own portrait, was left to repose for a few hours in a 
set in magnificent diamonds. The Com- small secluded room, previous to the tedious 
pany appropriated the diamonds ; but the formalities of enthronement. But the sue- 
picture remains in the possession of Lord cession was not destined to be carried with- 
Combermere, and is an interesting relic of out opposition. The Padshah Begum (the 
the fallen dynasty of Oude. chief queen of Ghazi-oo-deen, and the 

Nuseer-oo-deen subsequently demanded adoptive mother of Nuseer, with whom she 
from the resident the formal recognition of had been long at variance) asserted the 
Kywan Jah, as his heir-apparent, by the Bri- claims of her grandson, tiic disowned child 
tish government. The resident demurred, on but rightful heir of tlio late ruler. She 
the plea that the universal belief at Lucknow made her way to the palace in the middle 
was, that Kywan Jah was three years of age of the night, on the plea of desiring to seo 
when his mother was first introduced to his the dead body of the king— forced the <mtes 
majesty. But this had no effect : Nuseer- with her elephants, and carried in ^^dth her 
oo-deen persisted in his demand; and, to the youth Moonna Jan, whom she 
remove the anticipated obstacle, he repudi- ceeded iu literally scatiu^ on the 
ated Moonna Jan publicly and repeatedly.* while she herself took up hvr in a 

The consequence of his duplicity was, that covered palanquin at the foot oVth- 
he was held to have left no legitimate son. Amid the confusion, the 
According to Sir William Sleemau (who, bythc Corananv remained 1 
during his situation as resident, had abun- parentiv unknown, f I 

dant means of authentic information), the attendants were ^ 

! ! 


himself seemed rather pleased than other- t-Cr 
the thought of beh.g the last of 
h,s dynasty. He had repudiated his oira hr :5e 

son, and was unwilling that anv other' ‘ ‘ 
member of the family should fill his Vie ‘ 

I The ministers, and the other public ' e’e.i- '“r ^ ^ 

and court favourites, who had made ; 

fortunes, were favourable to the ~ I 

measure; as it was understood f- 

that thereby they would be sea:rkVeV of i r - ' ' 

* Slecman’s Oi/aV, roA E. ? -ic 
von. IT. ir ' ' ‘ 
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sure vengeance of tlie Companj if the lives 
of their servants were thus sacrificed, 
laid hold of the resident and his compa- 
nions, and shouted out, that by the com- 
mand of the hegum they were to be con- 
ducted from her presence. The resident 
and his party, with difficulty and danger, 
made their way to the south garden, where 
Colonel Monteath had just brought in, and 
drawn up, five companies in line. The 
temper of the troops, generally, seemed 
doubtful. At this crisis Colonel Roberts, 
who commanded a brigade in the Oude ser- 
vice, went in, and presented to Moonna 
Jan his offering of gold mohurs ; and then 
absconded, being seen no more until the 
contest was decided. Captain Magness 
drew up his men and guns on the left of 
Colonel Monteath'^s, and was ordered to pre- 
pare for action. He told the resident that 
he did not feel (^uite sure of his men | and a 
line of British sepoys was made to cover his 
rear.* 

Meanwhile the begum began to think the 
game in her own hands. The palace and 
baradureej or summer-house, were filled with 
a motlej" crowd; nautch-girls danced and 
sang at one end of the long hall, in front of 
the throne; and the populace within and 
without enjoyed the tumult, and shouted 
acclamation : every man who had a sword 
or spear, a musket or matchlock, fiourislicd 
it in the air, amid a thousand torches. 
Everything portended a popular insurrec- 
tion. The begum saw tliis, and desired to 
gain time, in the hope that the British 
troops in tlic garden would be surrounded 
and overwhelmed by the armed masses 
which had begun to pour forth from the 
citv. I'lad tliis catnstroplie occurred, the 
British authontics would liave l>ornc the 
blame for the deficiency of the subsidized 
British troops, and for'liaviiig indiscreetly 
omitted to watch the proceedings of the 
Padsliah Begum, whose character was well 
known. The fault, in the latter case, is 
' attributed to the negligence of the native 

minister. . , 

; The rcbideut was anxious to ayoirl a j 
: collision; yet convinced ol the necessity for^ 
prompt action : therefore, on receiving a t 
message from the hegum, do i ring him to 
return to her presence, he refused, and bade 
; her and the boy suricndcr thcmscIvcH irn- 
• mediately; promiring, 5a the event of com- 
i pliaiice, and of the evacuation of the palace 
‘ and city by her followers, that Uic past 
’• Skiimzns Oirlr, \ol ii., J>. 1C'-- 


should be forgiven, and that the pension of 
15,000 rupees a-month, accorded by the 
late king, should be secured to Ijcr for life. 
But in vain ; the begum had no thought of 
surrendering herself; the tumult rapidly in- 
creased; tlie rabble began to plunder the 
palace; several houses in the city had 
already been pillaged; and the British ofliccr 
in command urged the resident to action, 
lest his men should no longer Lave room 
to use their arms. 

The native commanders of the state 
troops manifestly leant towards the begum. 
One of them declared that ‘Mic was the 
sen%aiit of the throne ; that the young king 
was actually seated on it ; and that he would 
support him there;*' whereupon he also 
presented his offering of gold mohurs. The 
armed crowds grew momentarily more 
menacing; a ringleader altcmptcd to seke 
a British sepoy by the whiskers; and an 
affray was with difheuUy prevented. The 
reskleut, faking out his watch, declared, 
that unless the begum consented to Ids offer 
within one quarter of an hour, the guns 
should open on the throne- room. She per- 
sisted in her purpose, encouraged by the 
increasing numbers of her followers. 'J’lic 
stated time elapsed ; the threat of the resi- 
dent was fulfilled ; and, nfccr a few rounds 
of grape, a party of the 35lh regiment, 
under iMajor I^rarshnll, stormed tlic linlb. 

As soon ns tlie guns opened, Uic begnm 
was carried by her attendants into an ad- 
joining room; and I^Ioouiia Jan concealed 
himself in a recess under tlic throne. They 
were, however, both captured, and earned 
off to the residency. None of the British 
troops rrcrc killed but one officer and two 
or three sepoys were wounded. Mnny of 
the insurgents pcrislmd ; from forty to fifty 
men being left killed and wounded, nlun 
their comjninions bed from the palaec. 


I'lic loss wolilil Iiiive Iiccm 

greater, lind not the soldiers of llu' o-.ll) 
oil nisliing lliroiipii the iiarruii' coured 
passage, and up the stcej. fli.eht of .'teps bv 
which they entered the tlirone-roimi. M-n. 
oil ciiicrjciiij^ from Ihe dim n >'» } <> 

sepovs with fixed bayonets and 
drawn np (as ti.ey m.npi.ed) hei.ii.d tl.e 
tlirono. At these, they bred J, ';f 

class followed, and proved tlicir firs sollry 
to have liecn spent, on llieir oiui relhrtioii, 
in an immense mirror. his happv mi'.al.. 
hnved a nccdlc't'^ wa^tc of blood. *No fnr.h r 
resistance wn-* attempted; ord* r w.is gr.v- 
dnnllv restored; and the sourtogii 
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hy tlic Conipnny ptiblirly rmtuicd in 
till' ivurM' i>r the mnrnin*:. 

cuoii^li, ilio iuiiocrut nntl ill* 
\uovl IK'Uii nficr y^'nr^of mccIumou* 

invoUi'il in tlio tumult, luil ('^cnj>c*r 
injury hy tlu' rcM mul j>rr*ruci' uf uuml 
of hrr fcmnlc ntleiulnul^* Tim l)r;:um, ou 
l)cr uny fnun hor own rr^iilrucr to the 
y. liner, hr. i\ pr\^*ril tlmt of the yrinre^^, whmn 
^hc Mimmouril to nrcomynny her. iVrhny^ 
oucil In* her imyt*nou\ muthrr*in*lnu*— per- 
hny« (lt**^iro\n of looking ouce r^’niu nu the 
fnct' of the mnri uhom rundtu't hntl iloamcil 
):rr to louc 3 't‘nn of uithmhfKiil, the 
ynnee*^ ohrynh J'uil npyrnr’^ to hn^r hern 
r. Mlcnt brittle' ^ of tlm nhole nfT.iir, When 
tliC firitip hok’ru, her tuo femnle brrvrcpt 
rnrrirtl her in lior littrr to n ^mnll fide- i 
One nttcndruit hnd hrr:»rin ^hntttTod 
h»y crnyc'hot ; hut the other t'sril Mjme 
rhjthr.H toprthrr, r.mt Irt i;rr ini^tro'^^ nml 
her uoumh'd rsUuynuitm ^nfrly ihoui.from n 
of nhuut tueuty.fimr feet, into i\ 
oo;:rtyr,nl, vtherc yome of thr retinue of 
t'ne princr'^ found r.rul cinwryrd them 
t\\ three jnfety home. 

The cinim of Monnun Jnn np:>enr< to 
hn\e hrru n rightful one, dr^jute the formnl 
clcclnrifition of the Into hiuj:, thnt lie hrul 
rrn*cii to cohnhit uith the hoyV mother for 
tno yenrs licfore ln< Inrth. Tlie dcciMon 
arrived nt hy the Hiiti^h poYemment ennuot, 
lioitcver, be repretted ; fur Mwiuim Jnu tvu5 
fnid, crni hy the inemhcrs of hi< oun 
fnmily Tvho n'^rrted Ins Ic^ilituney, to he of 
uu;;ovcrnnh!c temper, nml the uor^t yn'*'ihlc 
ili^poNilions.'* Iloth he nnd tlie hepunt 
were ,*cnt to the for: of Clinunr, wlierc 
they ended their dny-i ns htnte pns(>ncr.<. 

The new hinp Mohnmmed Ali Shrvh, 
Micccedcd to an empty treasury nud n dis. 
orftanived povernmont : he had the infir- 
mitic'i of npc to contend svith ; iicvcrlhc- 
h'j-s he displayed an amount of cuerp* and 
shrewdness very rare in bin family. 

A new treaty with Oude was nllc^fd to 
. he necessary, because no pcnrdiy hml been 
attached, iu that of 1801, to the infraction 
i of tlic stipulation for reforms to be made 
i in the j;ovcrnmcut. Another article had 

I • KU‘f man's Ot((hf to), ii., p. 170. 

' ; t 'Hie prt\ious lu'tnry nf ilir hr;;mn anpe.^m to 
i I have lit^cn vrr)’ rt-ninrhabK*. Glian*no^*tlfccn had 
* I contidnd a dj^lihu to hh fon Xu'^ctr, nnd 

. I con*jdrrtd hijn utterly Jinfil to rnownl the* thront*. 

\ Thr h**"*:Tn *t*.rjfhly rnd nirr»‘Y*ftjlIy n^MTlrd his 
. 1 n»:ht«, ns hnr hustnhTs lav.ful hrir. lVh<*n hr, m 

j j turn, conceived a vinlcnl aversion to Ins own child 
I j Woonna Jan, she took her grandson under her pro* 


hrru violntcd by the iucrrnsc of (h(? native 
army preatlv lu'vond llio 5tat(Ml limit. Of | 
this httop lufractiou Ibc llrilish govern- ‘ 
ment ucre well disposed to lake advantage, » 
lm\iu}:, iu fart, tlirmselvos violated the tipirih ] 
if not the letter, of the treaty, hy keeping j j 
Omlc \cry ill Mtpplird with troops. Thus, 
at the time of the drath of Nlisrrr.oo^dr^n I 
(previous to the arrival of tlie five com- | 
panics utuler C'tdourl Mnuteath), the whole ’ 
of the llritisli fore*' in charge t>f Lucknmr \ j 
atid its million inhahilants, consisted of ] j 
too companirs atid n-hnlf of srpoyx under [ , 
uatiYC tdlicrrs. One of the rompauirs wan i 
stationed at the irca-ury of the resident; i i 
another constituted his Iionorary guard; * j 
and the remniuiiu: half company were in 1 . 
rlnrge of ibr gnol. All the ?n'pny*i fitood j ) 
mddy tn their posts during the long nnd i ‘ 
trying ?rcne; hut Jio attempt was made to ! 
concentrate them for the puqn>se of arrest* ‘ 
itig the tnmnltuous ndsance of the hrgumks i 
forces: s'ol!rrti\e!y, they wo\dd have heeti j 
loo fesv for the jmrpose; nnd it was, more- j 
o\cr, dertned tiusam to remove them from • 
their n'spcriive posts at juich a tiinc.J j 

Sometliiug more than tacit consent hnd f 
probatdy been given to the increase of the 
native lurce of Oude; w]iicli,in 1837, nnm- j , 
hrred about OS^tKK) men. lly the new » 
treaty, Mohammed Ah srns authorised to 
increase his military* cstnhlishment indefi- i 
tiitcly ; hut hound to orgnthsc, as a part of 
it, an auxiliary British force, and to pnivide 
a yearly sum of sixteen lacs (iJHiO,(KX)) ‘ 
for tlie mainlenaucc of the same. The 
concluding articles stipulated, that the king, 
in concert with the rcsiikml, should take ^ 
into immediate and earnest consideration 
the best menus of remedying the existing • 
defects in the police, and in tlie judicial nnd , 
revenue administration of his dominions; 
ami FCl forth, that “ if gross and systematic 
opprc»^sion, anarchy, and misrule should 
hereafter at any time prevail within tlic 
Ondc dominions, such as seriously to cn- t 
danger the public tranquillity, tlie British >' 
government reserves to itself the right of ; 
appointing its own oflicers to the manage- j 
ment of whatsoever portions of the Oude j 

tr-ction, arnittl lirr retainer*, nnO, after n contest 
in which mnny lives were lost, Kuccceded in main* ! . 
twning lier ground until the resident Interfered, 
nnd rnti^fu-d her Ijy gunrnntf»ring the personnl 
y.ih ty of the hoy, for whn«f* pnle she ewntunllv 
'Arr!li''f'd liie ind»*peudence of Iht Intter yenrs, nnd ’ 
died n prhcni-r of 7Vm//r of an Jiitsfent : 

AV/.//, p. 1207. ; 

t Slccmaifa Oudr, vol. ii., p. lOS. 




territorj--eitlier to a small or to a great 
extent — in uliich such misrule as that above 
alluded to may have occurred^ for so long 
a period as it may deem necessary; the sur- 
plus receipts in such case, after defraying 
all charges, to be paid into the hing’s trea- 
sury, and a true and faithful account ren- 
dered to his majesty of the receipts and 
expenditure of the territory so assumed,” 
In the event of the above measure becoming 
necessary, a pledge was given for the main- 
tenance, as far as possible, of the native 
institutions and forms of administration 
vdthin the assumed territories, so as to faci- 
litate the restoration of those temtories to 
the sovereign of Oude when the proper 
period for such restoration should arrive,^ 
The above treaty was executed at Luck- 
now on the 11th of September, 1837, and 
was ratified on the ISth^of the same month 
by the governor-general. It is necessary 
that the manner in which the compliance 
of Mohammed Shah was ensured, should 
be clearly understood. The death of 
Nuseer occurred at midnight, and the resi- 
dent, as has been stated, instantly sent off 
one of his assistants to the house of I\Io- 
hammed Shah, with orders to conduct him 
to the palace, after hanng secured his sig- 
nature to a paper promising consent ”to 
any new treaty that the governor-general 
might dictate.” This was obtained. 

Lord Auckland was rather shocked by 
such undisguised dictation; and declared, 
^^he should have been better pleased if the 
resident had not, in this moment of exi- 
gency, accepted the unconditional engage- 
ment of submissiveness which the new king 
had signed. This document may be liable 
to misconstruction ; and it was not war- 
ranted by anything contained in the in- 
structions issued to Colonel Low.”t I 

If Lord Auckland was startled by the 
means t«nkcn to ensure the consent of the 
king to any terras which might be required 
from him, the resident was not less painfully 
surprised by the draft treaty framed by the 


with moderation and justice.” The resident 
especially deprecated the requisition for the 
payment of a very large annual sum for the 
maintenance of an army, which was not to 
be under the command of the king, or even 
at ins own disposal — ** a licavy payment, in 
fact, which he must clearly perceive is more 
for our own purposes and iutcrests than for 
his, or for the direct advantage of his sub- 
jects.” Colonel Low requested a recon- 
sideration of the unfavourable opinion which 
had been expressed regarding the prelimi- 
nary pledge he had exacted from Moham- 
med Ali, declaring, that so far from its being 
superfluous, it was imiispensabic ; otherwise, 
the”dcsircd objects of the Indian government 
could never have been gained without some 
forcible and most unpleasant exercise of 
our power.” In a significant postscript, he 
asked whether, in the event of the present 
king^s death before the ratification of the 
treaty, lie ought to take any, and, if so, 
what, agreement from the next heir? adding, 
that the residency surgeon lately in atten- 
dance on Mohiinimcd Shah, was decidedly of 
opinion, that “any unusual excitement, or 
vexation of mind, would he likely to 
bring on apoplexy.”^: All tliis the resi- 
dent stated in a public letter; but he 
wrote another in the secret department, in 
which he earnestly advised a revision of 
the treaty; urging, that the fornintion (if 
the proposed nuxiliaiy' force would create 
great discontent in Ondc, and inflict a bur- 
den which would iiccessarily he felt by all 
classes; and that it would be considered i j 
'^as distinctly breaking oiir national faith | j 
and recorded stipulations in the former 
trcaty.^^§ 

Lord Auckland perdsted in his policy: 
the resident was told that he Imd **ini''np- 
prehended” the spirit of the treaty, which 
the king was comjicllcd to ftign, liternlly at 
the liazard of Ins life; for, on liring made 
acquainted with its terms, 'Mlic idea of Mich 
new rights being ordered in his time, so hurt 
tlic old man^s feelings, ilmt it had an iimnr- 


covcrnor-gcncral in council. Colonel Lowjdiatc effect on his disease jirodiirin'; an 
\vrotc, that the concessions so unexpectedly j attack of spasms, from w InVh he <hd md 
demnuded, were ^'of a nature that Avonhl be j entirely recover for incnty-fonr Imurvi; 
vcrv grating to anv native sovereign of rc- 1 ThcanthoriticH in Lngland,tnlhrir honour 
spcctnblc character, •” cspcciaDv to the pre- ; l)c it .•.pokcii, refuved to i‘Yir:ioii Mtrl. a 
sLit kin?, “ who, to the licst of tny belief at shutuclc.--^ bread, of fml . m o, r.-p„...a-.,n., 
least, knows bv experience how to inniiri?o a of the tmii' oti nh.e i hall fhnli Pa- ))»■< ii 
country properly, and really wishes to govern annexed in IHOI. Jney nnauim.mdy d 

• Treaty between K. I. Company anJ Kini* of t I'f.rl. rap'r". !'• I '- 1 !'• * • 

Oude: printed in I’arl. I’apcrs nlitine to Oude 5 , J.,', "0 I‘-1T -I'ai! IV'- 

(Commons), 20tli July, IS.<7i rp.yi-yx i i I-owr ‘ fl--’ '--- -'. J. I ■< I ‘ 
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creed tlie abrogation of the recent treaty, ] 
and desired that the king sliould be exone- 
rated from the obligations to which his as- 
sent had been so reluctantly given. No- 
thing could be more thoroughly straightfor- 
ward than the view taken by the directors. 
They declared, that it would have been better 
to have given the king a fair trial, without 
any new treaty ; and condemned the pre- 
liminary engagement as having been “ ex- 
torted from a prince from whom we had no 
right to demand any condition on coming to 
his lawful thronc.^^ The proposed auxiliary 
force was pronounced inadmissible, on the 
ground that the payment ** would constitute 
a demand upon tlic resources of Oude that 
we are not entitled to make; for we arc 
already hound, by the treaty of 1801, to 
defend at our own expense, that country 
against internal and external enemies; and 
a large cession of territory was made to us 
for that express purpose/' 

The sentiments expressed on this occa- 
sion arc directly opposed to those which 
animated the annexation policy, subse- 
quently adopted. The directors conclude 
their despatch with the following explicit 
opinion : — “ The preservation of the existing 
states in India is a duty imposed upon us by 
tbe obligations of public faith, as well as the 
dictates of interest; for wc agree in tbe 
opinion expressedby Lieutenant-colonel Low, 
in his letter of the 26th of September, 1836, 
that the continued existence of such states 
will afford the means of employment to re- 
spectable natives, which they cannot at pre- 
sent obtain in our service ; and, until such | 
means could be provided in our own pro- 
vinces, the downfall of any of the native | 
I states under our protection might, by depriv- 1 
' ing numerous influential natives of their ac- 1 
customed employment, be attended with | 
consequences most injurious to our interests. ' 
Our policy should be to preserve, as long as 
may be practicable, the existing native 
dynasties ; and should the fall of them, or 
of any one of them, from circumstances be- 
yond our control, become inevitable, then 
to introduce such a system of government 
as may interfere in the least possible way 
with the institutions of the people, and with 
the employment of natives of rank under 
proper superintendence, in the administra- 
tion of the country/'* 

• Despatch, 10th April, 1838, from Secret Com- 

I mittee; p. 38. Signed by J. R. Carnac and J. L. 
Lushinglon. 

t Minute by Governor-general Auckland, dated 


The directors left the governor-general 
in council to choose the manner in which 
to convey to the King of Outlc the welcome 
tidings of the annulment of a compact 
which, they truly observed, he regarded as 
inflicting not only a pecuniary penalty upon 
Ills subjects, but a disgrace upon his crown 
and personal dignity. They adrised, how- 
ever, that it should rather proceed as an act 
of grace from his lordship in council, ** than 
as the consequence of the receipt of a public 
and unconditional instruction from Eng- 
land." 

Lord Auckland thereupon declared, that 
the directors, like the resident, bad much 
misunderstood his measure ;t and his council 
agreed with him in the hope that, by a re- 
laxation of the terras of the treaty, the au- 
thorities ill England might be reconciled to a 
measure which could not be cancelled with- 
out the most serious inconvenience, and even 
danger :J and when they found that the 
Company were pledged to the British par- 
liament for the annulment of the treaty, 
they persisted in urging the inexpediency of 
making any communication to the King of 
Oude on the subject. On the 15tli of April, 
1839, the directors reiterated their previ- 
ous orders, and desired that no delay 
should take place in announcing, in such 
manner as the governor-general might think 
fit, to the King of Oude, the disallowance 
of the treaty of 11th of September, 1837, 
and the restoration of our relations with the 
state of Oude to the footing on which they 
previously stood. 

On the 11th of July, 1839, they simply 
reverted to their previous instructions, and 
required their complete fulfilment.§ Yet, 
on the 8th of the same month, the governor- 
general acquainted the King of Oude that, 
after some months' correspondence with the 
Court of Directors upon the subject of the 
treaty, he was empowered to relieve his 
majesty from the payment of the annual 
sixteen lacs. His lordship expressed his 
cordial sympathy with the liberal feelings 
which dictated this renunciation of a sum, 
the raising of which he had sometimes 
feared" might lead to “ heavier exactions on 
the people of Oude than they were well able, 
in the prepent state of the country, to bear." 

Then followed an exordium on the light- 
ening of taxation, and the extension of 

‘‘Uraritsir, 13th December, 1838.” — Pari. Papers, 
pp. 43—62. 

X JiUnutes by Messrs. Morison and Bird, 28th Jan- 
uary, 1839 5 pp. 62 } 57. § Pari. Papers, pp. o7 — GO. 
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; pnlilic trorlcs \vh\ch be 

tn'crle^l itilh tbe nlbri^ nHl fijxfrcn Inn'i; nnil 
n roMi|>Inrr;it rrfrrejjre fo tltr frc*i\i proof 
TiflanJcd^ *Uf( tbr rrfrru/*<fifp which 
voiir noxjc'sfy i«( rc^anlc<( hr me ntu? i)y tlic 
HnO^h nnhViti/' Sot one won?, not tlic 
luo-^t iliifnut hint of the nhrop^ntmn of tlic 
trrnty; nny, nuwc — the nrnly-npjioinlerl re- 
f'iilml. (>*h?nrl (’atilhch!, wai f<peria!Iv do- 
Mfrd 'Mo from cnconrnpnp disciM- 

^ion to the treaty of except ns 

rr»»nrded the ren^ionn above quoted from tJic 
letter of the covernor-^trnend, for relcaj^inir 
(he hin^ from the pertniiary o!)Ii^ution of 
inntntaininj: an anxiiinty force."^ 

The nliove ^tatfMncntH nrc ln?;cn from the 
returns laid lu'fnre parlintnenl on the ino- 
tinn of i?ir Pit.'^roy KiHy; t)\it it roufi- 
det\tly nllcj^rd that the papers therein 
pnbbshrd nrc, nn in tlic ca'^c of the Niznm, 
fratrinenfar}’ and parblcd ; espeemfiy that the 
iniportcujt letter written by Lord Auckland 
to the Kinjc of Omio is not u correct trau?' 
lalion (jf the oHprtal, Imt n vcr-^ion adapted 
to meet tlic ideas of the British pnhlic.f 
No nfrjrravation h needed to cn^ 

Imnce the onVet of tlio dtqdicity exhibited 
by the Inditui government, in tbeir sifted 
nncl carefully prepared records laid before 
parliament, of the mode in which the 
kinj: was led to believe that the treaty 
which the Court of J^irectors had disavowed, 
because it was cisontially unjust and had 
been obtained ?jy unfair means, really 
in force, ilic pre^jsure bciu" temporarily 
miti[^atcd by llie generous intervention and 
paternal solicitude of the govcrnor-gcncrah 
Tills is n painful specimen of Anglo- 
Indian diplomacy. Still more painful is 
it to find such a man as Lord Dalhousic 
characterising the deliberate concealment 
practised by his predecessor, ns ^'nn inad- 
vertence/' Tlic treaty was never disallowed 
in India — never even suppressed. Tlie dis 
cussiou regarding its public disallowance 


* Deputy Secretary of Government to the Besi- 
tlenl, 8lh July, l839.-^Parl. Papers, p. G1 . 

t The letter publis lied in the Park Papers, and the 
Persian and 'English versions sent to the king : all 
three differed on important points. In Dacoiiec in 
ixechis (written, according to the editor of Slee- 
man's Oudcy by Major Bird), n literal translation 
of the Persian letter actually sent to the King of 
Oude is given, which differs widely and essentially 
from that above quoted from the Pari. Papers. ^ In 
\ the latter there is no sentence which could fairly 
be rendered thus « From^ the period yon as- 
cended the throne, your majesty has, in compart- 
son with times past, greatly improved the kingdom j 
and I have, in consequence, been authorised by the 


ficems to have fallen to the ground; the 
directors, engrossed by tljc cares ahd excite- 
nients of that monstrous compound of in- 
justice, fully, and disaster^— the Afghan 
war — probably taking it for granted that 
their rcitcrnlod injunctions regarding Dude 
Iind been obeyed by Lord Auckland and his 
council. 

jMolinmmcd Ali Shah died in 1842, in the 
full belief that the treaty whicli so galled 
and grieved him was in operative existence. 
JHh son and successor, Amjud Ali, had no 
rcavoTj for doubt on the subject : the British 
functionaries around him spoke and wrote 
of it as an accepted faefcj and, in 1845, it 
was included in a volume of treaties, pub- 
lished in India by the authority of govern- 
ment. No important change, for good or 
for evil, appears to have taken place during 
the five years* sway of Amjud Ali, who died 
in Pebrunty, 1817, and was succeeded by 
IPajid Ali, the last of Iiis dynasty. The 
new king was not deficient in natural ability. : 
Jfc had considerable poetical and musical 
pills; hut these, precociously developed under 
the enervating influences of the zenana, liad 
been fostered to the exclusion of the sterner 
qualities indispensable to the wielder of a 
despotic sceptre. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged and 
often sbnrply-cxcrcised supremacy of the 
British government, the dynasty of Oude 
still preserved, by vii4ue of Lord B'elJes- 
Icy's treaty of 1801 (that is to say, by the 
portions of it not cancelled hr that of 1837), 
a degree of independence, and of exemption 
from internal interference; which, rightly 
used by an upright, humane, and judicious 
sovereign, might yet have raised fertile, beau- 
tiful Oude to a state of prosperity which, 
by affording incontestable proofs of its effi- 
cient government, should leave no plea for its 
annexation. Public works, efficient courts 
of justice, reduced rates of assessment — these 
things can never be wholly misrepresented 


Court of Directors to inform you, that, if I think 
it nrfi*isn6?c,/br the i^resent^ I viay relieve your ma- 
jesty from part of the clause of the treatj' alluded 
to, by which clause expense is laid upon your 
majesty The writer of lyacoitcc in ^xcelsls^ s^ys 
that the italicised words hear a different sense in the 
autograph English letter, in which they run thus t— 
J mn directed to relieve yon. The king pointed out 
the non-agreement of the two documents, and the 
governor-general forthwith issued an order, direct- 
fng that the old custom of sending the original Eng- 
lish letter as well as the Persian vei-sion, should be 
cliscontintied.— (p. 92^) See also Oude, its J’ritiees ■ 
(indite Government Vindicated: by MouWee islus- 
scehood-deen Khan Bahadoor; p,75. 


COLONEL SLEEMAN^S TOUR THROUGH OUBE— 1850. 


or overlooked ; but suck reforms were little j 
likely to be effected ^Ylule Wajid AU sat at 
tbe helm. 

In November, 1847, the governor- general. 
Lord Hardingc, ^dsited Lucknow, held a 
conference with the king, aud caused a 
memorandum, previously drawn up, to be 
specially read and explained to him. In 
this memorandum, Wajid Ali was enjoined 
take timely measures for the reforma- 
tion of abuses/^ and for '^the rescue of his 
people from their present miserable condi- 
tion." Failing this, the governor- general 
stated, he would have no option hut to act in 
the manner specified by the treaty of 1837 ; 
which not only gave the British government 
a right to interfere, but rendered it obli- 
gatory on tliem to do so whenever such 
interference should be needful to secure the 
lives and property of the people of Oude 
from oppression and flagrant neglect. If 
the king, within the following two years, 
should fail in checking and eradicating 
the worst abuses," tlien the governor- gencrid 
would avail himself of the powers vested in 
him by the aforesaid treaty.* 

Two years and move passed, but the 
king evinced undiminished aversion for the 
duties of his position. His time and atten- 
tion were devoted entirely to the pursuit of 
personal gratifications, and he associated 
with none but such as contributed to his 
pleasures — women, singers, fiddlers, and 
eunuchs ; aud could, in fact, submit to the 
restraints of no other society. He ceased 
to receive the members of the royal family, 
or the aristocracy; would read no reports 
from his local officers, civil or military — from 
presidents of his fiscal and judicial courts, 
or functionaries of any kind ; and appeared 
to take no interest whatever in public affairs. 

A change was made about tliis time in 
the mode of collecting the land revenue (from 
the ijara^ or contract system, to the amanee, 
or trust- management system) in many dis- 
tricts; but no favourable result was pro- 
duced — the same rack-rent being exacted 
under one as under the other; the same 

• Sleeman’s Oude^ vol. ii., pp, 201— 215. 

t Letter froia Lord Lalhousie to Colonel Slee- 
tnan.^Jbwniey through the Kingdom of Oude (Intro- 
duction), vol. i., p. xviii. 

X Dficoitee m Kxcelsis, p. 109. 

§ AVriting to Mr. Elliot, secretary to government 
in 18ia, regarding the difficulty of getting dacoit 
prisoners tried, Colonel Sleeman said that politi- 
cal officers had little encouragement to undertake 
such duties j adding — It is only a few choice spirits 
that have entered upon the duty con amove. Gen- 
eral Nott prided himself upon doing nothing while 


uncertainty eontiiniing to exist in the 
rate of the government demand; and the 
same exactions and peculations on the part 
of the native officials. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir William) Sleeman 
received the appointment of resident in 
1849, and was authorised bj" Lord Balhousie 
to make a tour tbrougliout Oude, and report 
upon the general condition of the people. 
The letter which communicates the informa- 
tion of the appointment, shows that the gov- 
ernor-general was bent on the assumption of 
sovereign power over Oude, and the recon- 
struction of the internal administration of 
that great, rich, and oppressed conn try ."f 
The mission of Colonel Sleeman was evidently 
designed to collect a mass of evidence which 
should convince the home authorities of the 
necessity for the great changes" whicli 
their representative had resolved upon ini- 
tiating ; and in this sense the new resident 
has been truly called ^^the emissaiy of a 
foregone conclusion ."J Still, though not 
unprejudiced, Colonel Sleeman was an 
honest and earnest man, well calculated by 
character aud long training to extract truth, 
aud experienced in framing a plain, un- 
varnished statement of facts. Forty years 
of active Indian service had afforded him 
opportunities of intercourse with the natives, 
of which he had taken abundant advantage. 
Active, methodical, and rigidly abstemious, 
he had been invaluable in the very depart- 
ments where his countrymen have usually 
proved least able to grapple with the ener- 
vating influences of climate, routine, aud 
red tape.§ His successful efforts iu bringing 
to justice, and almost eradicating the mur- 
derous fraternity of the Thugs, j| by dis- 
persing the horrible obscurity in which 
their midnight deeds of assassination and 
theft had been so long shrouded, breaking 
up their gangs, and tracking them out in j 
detail, Avas altogether most masterly, and , 
conferred an incalculable amount of benefit | 
on the peaceable and industrious, but help- I 
less portion of the population. Colonel 
Sleeman^s character and career, however, 

he “was at Lucknow; General Pollock did ali he 
could, but it was not much ; and Colonel Richmond 
does nothing. There the Buduk dacoits, Thugs and 
poisoners, remain without sentences, and will do so 
till Richmond goes, unless you give him a fillip. 

• * * Davidson was prevented from doing any 

thing by technical difficulties j so that out of four 
residents we have not got four days’ work. — Jour- 
ueg through the Kingdom of Oude (Introduction), 
vol. i., p. xxviii. 

H See Indian Kminre^ vol. i., p. 429 j for an ac- 
count of the Thugs, or Phansi-gars. 
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I’ltOI’OSAIiS rOU ClfANGK IN TIIK GOVKHNAIENT OF OUDE. 


j unturnlly Iciulrtl to midrr lilin t\ povorc 
I c*rn*or (if iiirnpnrity, priiMinlily, nrul indo. 
I Irnrr — the hc-rttinj,^ Pin’i of die Kinp of 
- ()iid(% (\)n^r(jueitth’, hii corrrpjiondcncc 
! j innniffntH n roiilriniiliiow* nvc'r^ion for the 
I hfihiti ntid n^viruitc'i of ^Vnj id All, scarcely 
. coiojiatihhj ^ulli the diplomatic courtesy ex*. 

< juc-trd in the inlerroiirse of a IJrilisIi fiinc- 
tioimry V. itii n national ally. Personal nc- , 
I (piaintanre nii;;ht have initii^aled this feel- 
; inj: ; hnl Colomd SIccinan docs not seem to 
j i Imvr attempted to employ tlic influence 
j I uhicli Jiis poMtion, and hnowlcd^c of 
I j the uorld nii^ht have ftivcii him with the 
: hin^', uho «as tlicn n youiif; man of about 
) rjvc-nnd-t\rcnty. I Jinve not/* he snj's, 
‘Mir^cd his majesty to see nnd converse svilh 
me, Ijccnu^e 1 am persuaded that nothing 
tliat I could say ^rould induce )n'ni to alter 
his mode of lifO; or to a^sucinlc nnd com- 
mnne with any others than tliosc irlio non* 
exclusively lorm his society.'*"^' 

Tiic tour of inspection >va.s made during 
tlircc months of the cold season of 1850, in 
defiance of llic tacit opposition of the native 
government, on nlmm the expenses, amount- 
ing to £XJ0,000, ^vcrc chargethf The mode 
of proccedi/jg adopted to procure evidence 
against the King ol'Oudc, and the complete 
setting aside of the authority of the unlive 
government therein involved, may he ex- 
cused hy circumstances, I)nt cannot be jus- 
tified. A similar proceeding in any Anglo- 
Indian province would unquestionabK liavc 
revealed a mass of crime and sulTcring, of 
neglect and iinrcdrcsscd wrongs, of which 
no conception could liavc been preWously 
formed. Under our system, however, the 
evils from which the people labour, lie deep, 
and resemble the complicated sufferings 
which aficct the physical frame in a high 
state of civilisation. Under native despotism, 
the diseases of the body politic arc com- 
paratively few in number, and easily dis- 
cernible, analogous to those common to man 
in a more natural state. The employment 
of tortiurc, for instance, as a means of 
extorting revenue, is a barbarism which 
seems general among Asiatic governments; 

• Pari. Papers relative to Oude. — Blue Book, 
1850; p. 168. 

t In the I^eplt/ to the Chtt7^cs apamsi (he^ Ktng 
of Oudcy published in the name of Wajid Ali 
Shah himself, the following passage occurs: — “"When 
Colonel Sleeman had, under pretence of change of 
air for the benefit of his health, expressed a wish to 
make a lour through the Oude dominion, although 
such a tour was quite unusual, I provided him with 
tents and bullock-trains, and ordered my officers to 
furnish him with men for clearing the road, provt- 


and it lias been, if indeed it be not still, 
prncti‘ied by our own native underlings, in 
coineqnencc of imperfect superv’ision and 
cxces'^ivc taxation. In Oude, t hi:* favourite 
cngitic of despotism nnd oppression was, as 
might liavc been expected, in full operation. 
It ought, Jong years before, to have been 
not simply inveighed against by residents in 
communications to their own government, 
hut enacted agmiuit in treaties; for, clearly, 
when the llritish government guaranteed to 
a despotic ruler the means of crushing do- 
mestic rebellion, they became responsible 
that their troops should not be instrumental 
in perpetuating the infliction, on the inno- 
cent, of cruelties which the laws of England 
would not suffer to he perpetrated on the 
person of tlie vilest criminal. 

The supreme govern men t are accused 
of Iiaring contented themselves with in- 
culcating rules of justice and mercy by 
vague generalities, without any attempt to 
lake advantage of opportunities for initiating 
reforms. Jlajor Bird, formerly assistant- 
resident at Lucknow, afErms that he has 
now in his custody proposals framed by the 
native government, with the assistance of 
the resident, Colonel Richmond, in 1848, 
for the introduction of the British system 
of administration in the king’s dominions, 
to bo tried in the first instance in such 
portions of them as adjoined the British 
territories. Tlie scheme was submitted to 
Mr. Thomason, the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-'U'estern Provinces, for correc- 
tion, aud was then forwarded to the gov- 
ernor-general, by whom it was rejected ; the 
secretary to government stating, that "if 
his majesty the King of Oude would give 
up the whole of his dominions, the East 
India government would think of it; but 
that it was not worth while to take so 
much trouble about a portion.**^ 

! Such a rebuff as this is quite indefensible. 
Although the worthless ministers and fa- 
vourites by whom the king was surrounded, 
might have eventually neutralised any good 
results from the proposed experiment, yet, 
had the Calcutta authorities really felt the 

sions and all other necessaries; and although this 
cost me lacs of rupees, still I never murmured nor 
raised any objections.” In Colonel Sleeman s very 
first halt, he is described as having received peti- 
tions, and wrote letters thereon to the native gov- 
ernment, in defiance alike of treaties, of the ex- 
press orders of the Court of Directors, and of the 
rule of neutrality previously observed by successive 
residents. — (Pp. 8 ; 13.) r n 

X Dacoitee in Excelsis ; or, the SpoUaUon oj uuae, 
p. 102. Taylor: London. 


THE 


INDIAN EMPIRE. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE KEEREE PASS. 

One of the most agreeable diversities that can occur in the life of a European resident 
in Hindoostan, is a visit to the Hills — the common term applied in India to the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya Mountains. Many are driven from the plains to try the effects 
of a more bracing climate for the recovery of health ; but there are some to whom a love 
of the picturesque, and a restless desire to seek amusement in ever-varying change of 
scene, prove the chief incentive for a tour into the recesses of the mighty and mysterious 
range that forms the northern boundary of our Indian empire. The favourite and 
most exciting route, when undertaking such an e.xpedition, is by Saharunpore, a frontier 
town of the province of Delhi (sometimes called the threshold of the hill districts), 
whence it is usual to penetrate through the valley of the Deyrali Dhoon, to the interior 
of the Himalayas, and the sources of the Jumna and the Ganges* 

On commencing a journey towards the valley, the road of the traveller is through i 
the Keeree Pass; and this lovely portal to a new country gives delightful promise of I 
the scenery beyond. The distant view which may have been already caught of the 
great Himalaya, from a spot in the neighbourhood of Saharunpore, is of that dreamy, 
poetical description, which, though full of beauty, presents little that i^s definite, and 
only excites curiosity. From this spot two inferior belts, divided from each other 
by deep intersecting vales,, appear to rise tier above tier, the pyramidal snow-capped 
heights, which seem to lift themselves into another world, crowning the whole with 
almost awful majesty. From the site mentioned, the mountain-ranges have all the 
indistinctness that belong to the land of faerie, and which, leaving the imagination to 
luxuriate in its most fanciful creations, invest the scene with a species of enchantment. 
The pure, dazzling whiteness of the regions of eternal snow, give occasionally a cloud- 
like appearance to the towering summits, and may almost induce the belief, that they 
indeed form part of the heaven to which they aspire ; while, in other states of the atmos- 
phere, they stand out in bold relief, catching the rays of the sun, and reflecting a golden 
tint, or rearing their lofty points, white with the unsullied snow of ages, they proclaim, 
that while all else on earth is liable to change, themselves endure, immutable and for ever. 

Upon entering the Keeree Pass, the distant view of the true Himalaya — the birth- 
place and abode of the gods of Hindoostan — is lost, and the scene becomes one of the 
softest beauty imaginable; the devious valley winds amongst rocky eminences, richly 
clothed with stately trees. At every step forward the landscape changes its features; 
and, though its character still remains the same, presents so great variety of forms — of 
crag and precipice, wild rock, deep forest, and luxuriant valley — that the traveller 
is lost in pleasurable amazement; — now exulting with that joy which the exile alone can 
feel when suddenly encountering some point of resemblance to a well-known object 
near a far-off home — now struck with wonder by some dazzling specimen of native 
growth. Here, for the first time, is beheld, in all its native luxuriance, the giant 
creeper {Scandent banhinia), with justice termed the monarch of its tribe. This enormous 
parasite winds its snake-like stem — which attains the size, and somewhat resembles the 
body, of the boa-constrictor — round the trunks of the forest-trees, either mingling their 
flowers with its foliage, or flinging them from the festoons which it forms from branch to 
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(I t li.itil.ii i|. fill, tlir ,,ir vitli p(.rfumc, mid gmiilic, at oiicti both sight and smell. 

Ilirrr arc t«o ha lii,g.|,|;,cc, in the Kccrcc l>a„; one, the iArohun Cliokcc, at the 
ciilrmirc; the nllicr the «hoiipore Chokee, ivitliiii the pass, tvliieh e.ttcnds to a Icneth 
..r .iparnnl, .,1 MX imlc, A party of tourist,, when consisting of .several persons, havinc 
mill them a nnmeron, «,Vr7c-coniiiri,ing hor.scs, elephants, and bnlloeks, for the con- 
xeynnre of l.a;;g.a;;c-,)rt M'nts an imposing .appearance; and the usual encampment at 
tin- .Moliiin t.lioKce heroine, e\ten,ive and pictnrcsfjne, svhen animated by groups of 
atteiKliuit, nssemhied round their fire,-the hor.scs and elephants picketed under the 
trrt V ntjil tlir lmllucK*i repo^n^' on the ^rronnd. 

Aiivnonni: Irofii llii^ ftpot, llio Iravcllor appronclics the low hills, which compose, as it 
tin' oiitAUjrks of the ffiinalnyn. Of the^e, llie elevation varies from 500 to 900 feet 
ahovr tlie j.hiiji^ mn! ahmit iJ.oOO above the level of the sea. The thick forest and 
l>rn«ih\' offd \Oii(:h they are clothed arc full of peacocks; and, amidst game of less 
iinporl,nnrr, th(' tiller in found; Imrcs, and the black and grey partridge, literally 

snarm around, here an*, houever, {inrtjr of the woody ranges hcyoiid Kccree, so strongly 
infrett'd «ilh poisonous exiialations, that at the worat season they'’ arc deserted even by 
ihr hrnte cri’ation ; inutikeys, tigers, every species of quadruped, aud even the birds, 
tirgrd by ?oine instinctive warning, quit the deadly' spot, and seek a resting-place in 
thstnnt mid more healtliv ncighhonrlioods. 


TIIK GANGES, ENTEKING THE PLAINS NEAR HUEDWAB. 

Em run r NO from tiic Kccrec Pas?, the road proceeds in the direction of Hurd war 
(Uari-tUrnr, the Gate of Vishnu), near tlic point at which the sacred waters of the 
(tanges enter the plains of llindoostan. TIic scenery' around Hurdwar affords some of 
tlie most splendid landscapes nhich arc to be found on the bright and beautiful river 
whose majc.stic course is divcrdilicd by' so many interesting objects. The toivn stands at i 
llie ba^c of a stceji mountain, on the verge of a slip of land reclaimed from the forest, 
and surrounded on all sides by thick jungle. The leafy fastnesses of the Deyrah 
Dhoon appear immediately' above tlic pass; and below, the uncultivated wastes of the 
Terraic blrclch their wildernesses for many' miles. The locality’ about Hurdwar has for 
ages been held in high veneration by the worshippers of Vishnu, and the town itself is 
one of llie most frequented reports of Hindoo pilgrims, who dock thither from all parts 
of India, to perform tlieir devotions in the mystic stream at the moment of its emancipa- 
tion from the untrodden recesses of the vast Himalaya, in whose profound solitudes the 
infant waters spring from their everlasting fount. 

To behold the Ganges at the moment in Avhich its faith-inspiring current bursts into 
freedom from its mountain boundaiy, and glides in one broad stream along the plain, 
is to the cxiinustcd devotee Avho has endured weeks, perhaps months, of fatigue and 
privation consequent upon a painful and hazardous journey, an ample recompense for 
all his toil and suffering. He gazes enraptured on the holy river, and, gathering up 
his failing strength to the task, presses onward, but too happy to yield up life with the 
first plunge of his body in the liallowcd wave. Guided by faith in the doctrine of his 
race the worshippers of Bramah believe that a blessed immortality is secured to the 
person who shall thus end his earthly career; and, consequently, many who are weaned 
of life, or are anxious to enter scenes of purer enjoyment, will cheerfully commit 
suicide, or, if too weak to perform the act themselves, will prevail on their nearest friends 
to accelerate the progress of dissolution by leaving their bodies to float down the sacred 
stream, while their souh are absorbed in the Divine Essence. ^ 

It is at this point of emergence from the bills that persons journeying from a great dis- 
tance arc anxious to fill their jars with water, that their homes may be hallowed by a 
of the sacred element. Rich and pious Hindoos, who lubabit the provinces remote frona 
this spot, spend large sums of money in procuring it by means of messeugeis, who 
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employed specially for the purpose. The water-pots are oftentimes conveyed to their desti- 
nation in a picturesque manner^ being enclosed in a framework decorated with flowers 
and feathers, and slung upon bamboos resting on the shoulders of long files of men, who 
will convey it thus, without contamination, for several hundred miles. The bearers of 
the sacred fluid, although enjoying immunity from danger from all other enemies, are 
yet frequently waylaid and murdered by the Thugs, who consider murder to be an act of 
duty towards their goddess Bhowannee, the destructive power ; and who will murder the 
poorest victim that falls in their way, to propitiate their deity, and induce her to provide 
them with richer sacrifices. 

Beyond the point at which the Ganges enters the plains, to its final junction mth the 
ocean (a distance of 1,200 miles), it flows smoothly and placidly along, occasionally vexed 
and ruffled by tempest; or, assuming an alarming degree of velocity when swollen by the 
melting of the snows, its strong current glides with the speed of an arrow. There are, 
however, no cataracts in its long descent towards the sea, the fall being somewhat less 
than a foot a mile, through a channel which varies in width very considerably in 
different places, and at particular seasons; until, as the mighty river approaches the 
ocean, it spreads out its waters afar, pouring them forth in a flood ten miles broad. 
The Ganges is not fordable below its confluence with the Jumna at Allahabad ; but 
though it may he crossed by men and animals at several places previous to its junction 
with that tributary, the navigation is not interrupted from the spot in which it enters 
the plains. Its rise is seldom above thirty- two feet; but when it reaches this height, it 
spreads over the adjacent country like a sea, inundating the low land, and frequently 
destroying whole villages ; those that remain, rising like islands in the midst of the watery 
waste. The waters of the Ganges are so charged with earthy particles, that when the 
floods begin to subside, the quantity of alluvial matter deposited is inconceivably great; 
and an instance is recorded in. which a branch of the river was filled up nearly to a level 
with the adjacent country in the space of a week, the material deposited being equal 
to 900,000,000 solid feet. Between the mountains and the sea, the stream of the 
Ganges is augmented by the contributions of eleven large rivers, some of which are 
equal in niaguitude to the Rhine, and none are less than the Thames. Its extreme 
length, from its source to the sea, is estimated at 1,560 miles. 


HURDWAR. 

The town of Hurdwar, which is small, hut well built, is adorned with several commodious 
ghauts, constructed of cut freestone, descending by long flights of steps to the river. It 
consists chiefly of one principal street, running north ^nd south, parallel with the course 
of the water, and composed of handsome houses belonging to rich merchants and 
Brahmins from every part of India. Many of the best edifices of Hurdwar have their 
foundations laid in the bed of the sacred river. 

I The roofs of the houses at this place are generally covered by troops of monkeys, who 
are held in much veneration in every stronghold of Hindoo superstition, and are, con- 
sequently, suffered to increase in such unchecked abundance, that they become an 
intolerable nuisance to their protectors, it being difficult to prevent their intrusion into 
the most private apartments. 

The resident population of Hurdwar being small, the accommodation for pilgrims and 
others, who repair in great numbers to the place at certain seasons, is of a temporary 
description only, the wealthy portion of the pilgrims being alone indulged with the 
shelter of a roof over them ; the remainder of the vast multitude whom religion, pleasure, 
or business brings to the spot, being content to bivouac under canvas, or beneath the 
shadows of the trees. At an adjacent town named Kunkul, there are, however, 
numerous serais for the accommodation of strangers, consisting of long, low, quadraugxilar 
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Tni: iMLoniM faih at iiurdwar. 

It is difiVtilt to convey nn mlequatr idea of the grandeur and beauty that render 
JJiirdnar nnr <.f the plam n;o^t trorthy of a traveller*? nttention in India, or to attempt 
totlr‘*cnbr the cliirr^ifird ?aarnivof nnimatc creation that, in the form of men and beasts 
f>f ettrv riJee atid clirne, cover the stIjoIc ground around ibc boly station during the 
aumial'feitiva! of the pilgnruv at Hurd\vnr, in April. ^ Ilorsc-nicrchants from Boklmra 
ami (lab jo! occujjy the stony, centra) portions of the river; wliilc those from Torkistan 
talc up (juirtm behind the houses of the toa-n. Elephant dealers incline to the suburbs 
for the ?aLr of fodder; but, morning and evening, traverse the roads with their studs, each 
clrphnnt having a bell attached to its neck to give warning of approach. Jiuneas, 
or grarn-seilers ; Ilulwacv, or confectioners; cloth, shawl, and toy-merchants, occupy the 
ronrlridr, clo-^e to the town; tlieir dwelling-places being intcrspcRcd with enclosures 
containing pilev of harlcv and straw, licapcd up and ready for sale. I 

On the sidev of the" hill to the west, tliousands of Scik families arc clustered,, ip t) 
llieir Iiut«, tents, camels, hullockv, miilc.s, and liorscs, crowded together in wild 
Nrnr Ihr^r nrc (lie (cuts of the better order of visitors, in groups opwo or three, nnd 
coiftruclcd of white or striped cniivns, gaily fringed and ornamented with scallopet 
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Lordcrinjrs of scarlet clotlu Tlicrc, also, urc the tents of the superior horse-dealers, 
Arab or Pemau incrchnnls, V’ho have brought uuimnls of the purest brcctl, for which 
the}’ demand enormous prices. !Mcn arc there, too, with bears, leopards, tigers, deer of 
all kinds, monkeys, Persian greyhounds, beautiful cats, and rare birds for sale. In short, 
there arc collected at this fair, samples of the most rare, beautiful, and costly of the 
productions of the East, natural and artificial; while Europe also contributes largely to 
the stock of vnluablc merchandise brought to this great mart for distribution among 
the swarming races of Ilindoostan. | 

The crowding and confusion of buyers and sellers ; the native groups in every 
imaginable variety of costume — some shining in cloth of gold, and surrounded by 
followers richly arrayed ; others less expensively, but picturesquely, dressed, and many ' 
half-naked or wildly clad — all mingled together, among ])ricsts, soldiers, and religious 
mendicants — half beggar, half bandit; with here and there a cluster of Europeans 
mounted upon elephants, and nffccling to look with supreme contempt upon the scene 
around them — exhibit altogether a combination of individualities that no other place in 
the world is capable of presenting. As may be easily imagined, the noise bafllcs ail 
description. 

During the time of the fair, the neighbouring roads arc crowded by thousands of 
travellers in every description of vehicle, and mounted on elephants, bullocks, and camels, 
on horseback and on foot, and of all ages, complexions, and costumes. As they pass the 
pagodas on their way, the air resounds with shouts of *' Mahadco Bol 1” which is repeated 
from front to rear, until the distant echoes take up the note, and the welkin rings with 
the cry of Boll Bol!” Tlic fair and tiic ghaut divide the attention of persons whom 
mere curiosity has drawn to the sjiot. In tlic ghaut immense crowds succeed each other 
without intermission ; the vast influx of people thronging to the river-side, especially at 
the auspicious moment in which ablution is considered most cflicacious. This ceremony 
has, until of late years, been generally productive of serious accident. Formerly a narrow 
avenue led from the principal street to the ghaut; the rush through this was tremendous, 
and numerous lives were lost — not fewer tlmn seven hundred having fallen a sacrifice in 
one day to the enthusiastic zeal with which the devotees pressed forward to tlic river. 
The road has, however, been widened, and a convenient ghaut constructed by direction 
of the government; and the pilgrims at Ilnrdwar liavc since been able to perform an 
essential rite of their religion without danger. 

The Brahmins are, of course, conspicuous in the throng : they collect the tribute, but 
do not otherwise exercise their sacerdotal functions, the bathing being performed witliont 
any peculiar ceremony ; there arc also a vast number of mendicants of every description, 
many being, from their filth, their distortion, or their nakedness, the most disgusting 
objects imaginable. The utter absorption of every faculty in tlic duty performed by the 
batlicrs, who are only intent upon saturating their bodies with the sacred waters, offers 
an extraordinary contrast to the listless, indifferent air of the European spectators, wdio, 
lazily reposing on their elephants, sur\’cy the scene at a convenient distance. A few' 
missionaries distributing copies of the Scriptures translated into the various dialects of the 
East, arc the only types of European intelligence that appear to take an interest in the 
scene around them. 

Frequently, upon this occasion, a large congregation of the magnates of the land is 
assembled at Hiirdwar. Tlie Begum Sumroo, during her lifetime, would often make her 
appearance, with a retinue of 1,000 horse and 1,500 infantry. Here, also, w’as wont to 
assemble the Nawab of Nujibabad, tlic Rajalis of Ghnosgarli, Uchet, and Sndwa; the 
Puttecala rajah and his vakeel, whose attend ants were distinguished by their light yellow 
turbans and sashes; and the Rajah of Balcspoor in the mountains : all of wiiom, the latter 
especially, making it a point to traverse the fair mornings and evenings. The Balcspoor 
rajah usually appeared seated on a remarkably tall elcjdiant, in a large howdah overlaid 
with plates of solid silver glistening in the sun, and covered with a pointed dome-like 
canopy of scarlet, supported on four silver pillars richly embossed. Ho wore a large 
white conical turban; and amongst the jewels that adorned his person were two enormous 
pearls, set as ear-rings, the hoops being of gold three inches in diameter. A servant sat 
behind him, waring slowly, backwards and forwards over liis head, a splendid chowTie, 
or feather-fan, as an emblem of rank. Many of his relatives followed upon elephants 
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, . -J > t 5 )n!b-ib‘on of Goorka^ or 

j . r*! . ri fr'.r*; cJ r:f fjM'.rtrfi f.! jVifab I)bo<7fi, nrifl frnrrj*ori one 

rf ?> - 4-^^r-r^f tf- fiYrf, t^jrre tb^v n,r’«ut of ibr TTAr, nnrl vet ftifn- 
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>frs.sooi:i:i:. ok mv^^sovkl ! 

I*r ivi'o* I!itrt!w?r, tbr trarrUrr rr.ny proerr<l trji the valley of the Dhoon to the village of | 
K»xir^^r, ft! tb*' f ^j! of thr •*‘r??n{) 3 rr ch^'iii of the Hinialfiva. Part of the road con- I 
d*i*!% bun ih.rr»;s;tb ft thick fnrrt! of loj'iy trret, among ^rhich n’ill he found the rhododen- I 
dfti't iti fiU b!o.t*!\: tb»* n complied of richly flo;rcring plants, and the nir j 

; l?dc:; trttb. (be fra-ranc^ ('f llic C'-nindn, nho^e vrliitc atnrry blossoms arc redolent 1 
I , in:h p-rfurn'-. In «!'«n 7 c placn the mail fonn^ itself into j\n nvcntic, the branches of 
' (hr tfrr: eocrting atrrliraii. Itt this beautiful valley, part of uliich J 5 entered by a clear 
I ftrranj •Jrdrd lir aldm, thr (ttrf ii enln curd by the .aniarnntii, a bright scarlet nnd 

j pink l! j 4 tcr, and irtend tp^rre^ of ()«' mntjnctdu<. There arc nho found large bushes of 

[ •prin::iiig fr»uu n rnrpe: of thyme, irhich gives ont its aromatic odour to every 

I tircrre, 

'I he town of Pevmli, in this rallrr, is the station of the Goorka battalion of hill- 
: ranger^, vhoir fnithful nnd energetic services through the srnr of the sepoy revolt, has 
{ been ffrqitrntlr and justly ncknowlcdgcd by cxcry commander under whom they have 
? f«*nj:ht. It hat long bcrn%clcrtrd for the residence of the political agent of the province, 

! nmrbas manv advantages to boast of Deyrah is celebrated fora temple, sacred to the 
mrmorr of n Hindoo devotee by whom it was founded; but the chief claim of this 
tndividlinl to favourable recollection, arises from tlie fact of his having constructed a 
liaiulsome stone tank, which occupies an acre of ground, and is nn ornamental as well as 

useful Imnn to the inhabilr\nl<. . . , , >>1 t 1 

The n^rmt from Devndi to Knjpoot \s so gradual as to be hardly pcrccphulc ; but 
from the latter place it hccomcs more abrupt, the road winding along the sides of 
precipices of the most romantic character, craggy with rocks, and richly clothed snth 
i recs that dt^cend to the baltom of deep and almost unfathomable ravmcs, through 


t 
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wlncl», however, the enr can detect the sound of gushing waters, as they pursue their 
course through channels jiupervious to the eye of man. 

Itnjpoor is an exceedingly pretty village, sutficicutly elevated to admit of a clear ami 
unobstructed \dc\v of the cvcr-bcautiful Dhuou : near it are some natural curiosities 
worth \*isitiug, one being the dripping rock of Shansa Dharc* From a ])rccipilous height 
of overhanging clitf a stream descends in ])crpctual showers of crystal, cacli drop pro- 
ducing a petrifaction : and the cliR being worn away by the conliniml action of the water, 
assumes a cavernous appearance, formed entirely of spar. In this natural temple n 
Brahmin has erected an altar, dedicated to ^lahadco (the Great God.) 0])positc to this, 
in another direction, is a spring containing a large proportion of sulphureous particles, 
rising out of n mass of limestone, and tingitig the adjacent stones with its colouring matter. 
At r^fala Pani, in the vicinity, is a monument erected to the memory of General Gillespie 
and the ofliccrs who fell before ibc fortress of Knlungn, in the Goorka war of 1815. 

The summit of the ridge on wliich Kajporc is situated, is elevated 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and from its utmost height a glorious burst of huulficnpc is presented; 
the plains below stretching far and wide, honmled on either side by the Juninii ami 
the Ganges, which, at a distance of forty miles apart, pursue their tortuous career until 
their silvery traces arc lost in the meeting skies. Alter winding for several liundrcd 
miles in a' south-easterly direction, these beautiful rivers uuitc — the Jumna throwing 
itself into the Ganges at’AIIalmbad ; tiius enclosing an extensive tract of country, called 
the Dooab, whicii, by their fertilising waters, is rendered one of llm most productive 
districts in India. 

Turning in another direction to the mountain scenery, height rises upon height, 
intcrsccliug valleys appear intcrmiuuhlc, and the mind is wnipped in astonishment and 
awe, as the gigantic wonders of the vast scene arc unfolded. Tvlussoorco, the site of a 
station which is now one of the chief resorts of visitors from the plains, stands at an 
elevation of 7,500 feet above the level of the sea, atid is situated on the southern face of 
the ridge called the Lnndour range, overlooking a rillagc of that name, which has been 
selected for the establishment of a military sanitarium for officers and soldiers of the 
Bengal army who may have lost their health in the plains. Mussoorec, in consequence 
of the great resort of invalids, is rapidly increasing in size and imiiortaucc ; but the 
dwellings erected by the European residents have been compared, not inajitly, to gulls' 
nests on the side of a cliff. There is so little table-land — the level plain, composed of a 
few square yards, being chiefly cut out of the rock — that the foundations of many of the 
cottages arc built up with mason rj’ at the edge of precipices, and there is scarcely an 
enclosed piece of ground round any dwelling. The roads arc narrow, and in many 
places scooped out of the sides of steeps of the most fearful-looking nature; yet, so j 
speedily docs the eye become accustomed to the appearance of danger, that ladies gallop 
along them without experiencing any apprehension. 

The !Mubsoorcc heights arc comjioscd of transition limestone, very craggy and bold, 
and argillaceous schistns, the slate exceedingly crumbling; there is also a large vein of 
trap in its valleys. No great expense is incurred in the building of houses at Mua- | 
soorec ; the abundance of timber in its immediate vicinity affording all necessary wood- j 
work in inexhaustible quantities, among winch the oak and rhodoileudrou — the latter 
attaining the size of a forest-tree — arc prominent. Some Europeans have been rather 
unfortunate in the site of their houses; others, more happily placed, are sheltered from 
the north wind, which, passing over the snowy mountains, exercises a chilling influence 
over everything exposed to its keen blasts. The trees on the northern side of the range 
arc stunted and withered ; but luxuriance and beauty characterise the south — the one 
side. being covered with rhododendrons, rich with flowers; while the other is gloomy, with 
a clothing of sombre pines. 

The rhododendron tree bears a magnificent crimson flower, and forms one of the 
most beautiful as well as the most prominent features of the scene. The cherry, pear, 
and barberry arc also found. The first European mansion constructed at Mnssooree 
belonged to a Colonel Young, commanding n Goorka corps stationed in the Dhoon. It 
was Called by the undignified appellation of the Potato-garden, in consequence of a 
plantation of that useful vegetable ; and remained for years the only habitation of the 
kind upon the hill. The house was prettily situated, perched upon the summit of one of 
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Tin: Aiuu:v asp hills rKo>r xkar mussooree. 

Ar?ttni..tt l)x ftpp.'?.Trsr.ee of Mu^oorcc ruipht Ijftvc been much improved hr 

It orr FrrisJ;;*rrj;rn!^ on ihr p^rt of the Cftrlv rcMilcnts yet there nre many babit.v 

in thr hK'.*;!:!!' nln'U A convflernblV portion of picturesque bcniity; nnd 

ftfn'ifijtst thr*e th^ fuftfirinn tthirh, nitlj j:refttrr rr-ftn! fur Kuropcftn nsaocinlions tbmi 
(.it propftrtv, hn^ hf*rn rntitlfd 7 he Abbey,*' statuN corMpictious. 

Tbr ftbbr-y u\ Musv.^>rcr occupitn ft very" comniftruliiu^ site, Apart from all other 
batnifttjniis^ f>n tlie extreme *ummU o! ft ru^vtcd ruotintain. Diiring^ the fine Treather, 
tb^ pfotpectn uS'isinrti frviu its eletfttrd siluntmn much mure than compensate for any 
difr,dtMjta;:r ; but, in tlic i^ct srason, it is completely enveloped in mist, and 
damp r!omh penetrate thmucb every aperturo. The intrusion of fog into a bouse is 
Mifijrirntlv disagrrc.able ; but in these aUitudes the clouds lake the same liberty; and 
^mblrtilv/if sitting in nn Apartment ^sitb live door or nindow open, the inbaWtants often 
find tbemseivcs wrapped in n very poetical but very inconvenient garment. The storms, 
aLu rsprnVnred in tbe^e elevated situations nro exceedingly terrific; occasiounlly they 
below the rcMdcnce, tmcircling some sublime peak of the Lnndour range; but fit 
other times ibev pour their unbroken fury on the devoted mansion and its terrified 
iubAbitants-tbe thunder peals amubt live snow-storm, wbdc lightning flashes around 
like ft continuous sbeel of fire, and a tremendous Iiurncanc threatens destruction to 

whatever ouno^cs its iirogrc^s. < 

Tl.o exient of m>M occn^iooo.l l.v U.csc elementary conniy is often very grent in I 
;Iirie cxiio-ied rc;;ioiis; mill it is witli fear mid trembling tlmt, nfty the furj of the 
storm has [mssed hy, the inhsihit.mts venture forth to survey the Inivoc that traces its path. 
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On one side arc seen trees torn up by their roots; on another arc rocks wrenched from 
their foundations, and precipitated down Uio side of tiic mountain, carrying with them, 
in their descent to some dark abyss, the soil and vegetation in their path. Sheep and 
poultry arc scattered about lifeless, crushed by the descending mass ; and it has occa- 
sionally happened, that human life also has been found equally insecure among these 
alpine heights. 

In consequence of the frequent mutations of Anglo-Indian society, the abbey has 
more than once changed its owner, hut has always been considered a desirable propert}*', 
notwithstanding its exposure to all the winds of heaven. It is scarcely possible to have a 
finer or more extended ^icw than that which is commanded from the windows. The 
gigantic Choor is visible to the right, capped with snow, whicli remains \in melted during 
the greater part of the year ; while, on every side, hills and valleys, in endless succession, 
present flourishing villages, surrounded with rich cultivation, scattered hamlets, and 
thick forests. To the left, a partial glance at the Dhoon and the plains beyond close the 
prospect; while, in the distance, the river Jumna can ho seen threading the mazes of 
the champaign country, and marking its course by* a thread of silver. 

During the months of July and August the rain falls almost incessantly^, and the 
inhabitants of Mussoorcc arc compelled to find amusement within the shelter of their 
homes. At this period the views from the abbey arc naturally circumscribed ; but good 
fires impart a glow of genial warmth and comfort to the weather-bound ; and wdicncvcr 
the sky clears up, the most beautiful effects arc visible in the scenery, either wholly or 
partially unveiled by the sunbeams brc.aking through the clouds. A lover of nature 
domiciled in one of these altitudes will always find something to interest him and 
command attention in the numerous chauges which take place in different states of the 
atmosphere, imparting endless variety to scenery always anblirac. Sunrise is accom- 
panied by the highest degree of splendour in these alpine regions, lighting up the mountain- 
brows vritii gold, and flinging over the snowy range afar off those gorgeous hues which 
only the hand of nature can display. Then, as the mists curl upivards, and the veil is 
drawn from the face of the earth, the distant towns and villages gradually appear, and 
give to the rich and varied landscape the charm of almost fairy-like beauty. Such 
arc amongst the attractions of the hill station of ^Mussoorcc. 


THE HIMALAYAS— SNOWY RANGE FROM LANDOUR. 

The Himalaya Mountains, signifying by name “the abode of snow,” form the 
tremendous barrier w*hich, stretching from the Indus on the north-west, to the Brama- 
pootra on the south-east, divides the plains of Hindoostan from the wilds of Thibet and 
Tartary. This chain of mountains comprises numerous ranges, extending in different 
directions west of the Indus. One of its ramifications, running in a still more westerly 
direction, is known to the Afghans by the name of the Hindoo-Koosh, the whole 
stupendous range being merely broken by the Indus. From the north-east point of 
Cashmere it takes a south-eastern course, stretching along the sources of all the Punjab 
rivers, except the Sutlej, where it separates the hilly portion of tlie Lahore province 
from those tracts which Imvc been designated, in modern geography, Little Thibet. 
Still pursuing the same direction, it crosses the heads of the Ganges and J umna, and 
forces their currents towards a southward channel. Farther east, the chain is supposed 
to be less continuous, it being the generally received opinion that it is penetrated by the 
Gun duck, the Arun, the Cosi, and the Tecsta rivers. Beyond the limits of Bootan, the 
course of the chain extending into an unexplored country, it can be traced no longer; 
but the supposition is in favour of its running to tlic Cliinese sea, skirting the northern 
frontier of the provinces of Quangsi and Quantong, and lessening in height as it 
approaches the east. The portion of this extensive chain which borders -Hindoostan, 
iix. c 
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; * seconchry brlt— the Mihlinio Choor — ^tn^uVn)t: out iu hold relief; while in the vn^t 
I r\pnn?c of plnin, the ^\lvc^ lines of the Gnnprs ntid Juinun nrc seen shining through 
the hare. 


SNOWY KANGi: FJIOM TYN.HK, 

In* Indin, it has long l)ecn cxiusidrred n nnturni cou'^cqueucc of the position, ihnt nil 
ndvrnturous persons who take up lljcir hcnd-qunrlcrs r\t nny of liic lull-stntions, should 
make excursions through the inomitnin pnsio’t beyond; nnd it linn not Tinfrcqucntly 
happened that some, more enterprising than ollicrs of the migratory tribe, have pene- 
trated to the sonrccs of the Ganges nnd the *Tumnn, "When projecting n tour in the 
Himalaya**, with the latter object in view, it is always dc^irnhie that a party of three or 
more l'uropcan> sljonld unite, each providing himself witli some eight or ten servants, 
who iu turn require the n<sistancc of a strong corps of coolies, or porters. They must 
provhie themselves witli tents, sure-footed ponies, nnd chnirs, c.alled jlmtupans; tlm hearers 
who carry them on their shoulders oti poles, being called jhampauis. It is not always easy 
to induce the natives to engage in these expeditions. Despite their servile obsequiousness, 
they look upon the Fcringhccs — who are not content with the comforts they might enjoy' 
under n good roof, and voluntarily expose themselves to hardships nnd privations solely' 
from an ahsiml ndmimtion of mountains, rocks, trees, and horrid snows — as little better 
than madmen. Accordingly, the instant that tiny disastrous circumstances occur — when 
food and fuel hccoine scarce, the cold intense, nnd the prospect threatening — a general 
strike is almost certain to take place; nnd these mutinies nrc only suppressed by returning 
fine weather, the opportune acquisition of a fat sheep, or the materials for n good fire; 
discontent gradually subsiding under the genial inllnence of sunshine, roast mutton, or 
even the blaze without the meat. ] 

The perils to he encountered from cold, hunger, and rebellion, arc notorious among | 
travellers; hut a natural anlour in the pursuit of the picturesque renders such contin- j 
gcncics of minor importance; nnd the tourists should start from Mussoorcc in good j 
Bpirit?, nnd with a determination to accomplish the object for wliich they set out. Very' 1 
sliortly after the coinmeucemeut of their travels, they will reach the .spot whence the \ 
accompanying view was taken. : 

Tynce, or Marma, stands at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, nnd affords an j 
; opportunity for enjoying iu full perfection the sublimity' of mountain scenery’. The i 
i foreground* of the vast picture is composed of a ridge richly’ covered with timber (tbc | 

I growth of ages), and contrasting, by iU dark foliage, with the barer eminences around, ' 

I which, rising in nil directions, appear as if the tumultuous waves of a stormy ocean had i 
1 suddenly been frozen into solidity; while the forest, standing forth in the niid?t, looks ■ 
i like a peninsula stretching far into the billows, Hcyond this wild and confiifcd sea of 
1 mountains, arise, in calmer majesty, vast towering piles of stainless snow, which, ^ 

! from whatever point they may be viewed, never fail to inspire sentiments of ndmira- 5 
j tion and of awe. The higher duster of white peaks near the centre arc those of Bnnda- 
! pooch, above Jumnoutri, the source of the Jumna. To the right nrc the Iludra Himn- ! 
lava, near Gungoutri, wlicncc springs the Ganges; and still further to the cast, the 
loftiest of the peaks, tlic Dhawallnghiri, may Bometimes he discovered at a distance of 250 
miles, rearing its snowy coronet, nnd looking down from its Iicight of 2 r,OCO fetrt upon the 
pigmy world below; while far to the cast and west, the hoary tributaries cf the giant 
mountain stretch their snowy eminences in space until they melt into a;r, sad arc lost to 
straining sight. Although the distance from the spot whence this view i? taken, to the 
nearest mountains of the snowy range, is not more than thirty miles, it requires a 
fatiguing^ journey of many days to reach them, and involves a ro'jtc cf at Ica^t niccT* 
miles. Several persons have succeeded in forcing a passage to the northward of tlcsJ’ 
hills ; but the peaks themselves arc yet untrodden by human feet. 
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In the progress of tbe journey the scene becomes and frequently impressive^ 
the valley narronung as the travellers nd vance, and the rocks on either side rising with 
greater abruptness : the stream which flows along the path is sometimes boiling over 
rocks, making a sea of foam ; at others diving into ravines, and gurgling amidst impene- 
trable darkness* Occasionally, the savage landscape is relieved by spots of a calmer nature 
— the castle of some mountain rajah crowning with picturesque beauty a lofty crag, with 
greensward beneath sloping down to the water, embellished with scattered trees, and 
approached over a carpet of thyme studded with flowers of every hue, whose fragrance 
is borne upon the loitering air. The scene changes, and the travellers are sur- 
rounded with precipitous rocks—the level space circumscribed to a few yards; and 
cascades «nrc roaring and tumbling about in every direction. One particular day^s inarch 
may be described as peculiarly attractive. 

The first part conducts the tourists through a narrow gorge, walled on either side by 
fantastic rocks, and wooded with fine alders, the stream rolling deep beneath their feet j 
while the path is overhung by dreadful precipices, toppling crags now and then 
threatening to follow the Jmge fragments that have already fallen, and to cru^ whatever 
impedes their progress : then the scene widens, and a natural terrace shaded by splendid 
mulberry-trees, offers rest and repose— the rocks scattering themselves around, and 
being traversed at one place by a foaming cataract. Ascending a steep and rugged 
eminence, up rock and crag, Imkin-rl-.r.-’ of table-land is reached adorned 

with fine cliesnut-trees,. and ;.r. *-.-.ensire view backed by the snowy 

ranges: while immediately below appears a rich confusion of waterfalls, wild preci- 
pices, and luxuriant foliage. The air here is delightfully cool and bracing; and the 
meal that awaits the tourists in their halting-place wfll be heartily enjoyed. 

From this point the savage aspect of the route is seldom relieved by scenes pf 
irentle beauty; the ranges of hiUs, crossing and apparently jostling each other m 
mipai-elleled confusion, being all rugged, steep, and difficult to thread ; some 
tbe^ rest by wide but rough valleys, their summits crowned by forests of venerable 
S^tb Sile others, mol sharp' and precipitous, are nothing more than ravine 
descending suddenly to an appalling depth-bare solid rocks, several hundred feet 
in height ^r dark with wood, and apparently formed by the torrents that, m the com 
of 5es have worn for themselves a passage through these gloomy passes. In such a ^ 

ln?ry, cultiS^ is difficult; small .patches for 

the wilderness, and agriculture is earned on with unremitting toil for very ineacient 

results. i 


THE VILLAGE OE NABEE. 


muunvEK human habitation is found in the cour^.f « 

mX proof is afforded of the inveterate nature of the 

people ^of the mountains against personal capacity to the inhabi- 

which is unteachable ; and that is, cleanliness . existence of the 

Dirt, and all its odious picturesque appearance of their 

r!ss ir.: 

accompany both. 
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fin.-!; r ii.trfr;!u>fr r,f ihr itif;rtimty nn,I iiultiitrv of mtin mccli tlic cvc- 


. .. nt Jlhmkoin, thr. ,pacc i, too ^vldc to l,o spanned 

frr-,. t!,r r,t(,rr M<lr nrn l.roi.Kl.t nearly to n level bv means of stone 

r 'mtrtirti'iii j tliese nrr siirrnotiiilcd by roivs of stout beams laid close 
to rs-.i „.,r rod pfujr.-;inp' nboiit oiie-fniirtb of their (;xtrcmc Icnetb across the 

.•■rr ni:,l tb- ..•.b-r brnuv ..erurrd to terra f.nnn. Over them nnolbcr rotv of beams is 
I'. 5- t!tl| fiirtiirr, mu! siipinrtfti by tboic hclovr; nnrj in tbi.i manner the 

^ 'vr, Afr Ab«)Yr tlo^r, Until the VAcant jipnrc bettreen may be crojYcd by 

tinr.- I 7hr uhol- M Yrn^ j^bilfnlly |ml to-etbcr-^ncithcr ^htc, nails, or ropes 

b-in- the nhtrnrr of thn^e nrliclM, nrul the tools uhicb n J^uropcan work- 

fn?.n r/.nM r urrrMAry for any itrnrturc of the kind, being supplied in a very 

tn,r-n;-u? by rantri^ nners that nre rjuite suflicicnt for the purpose. Even the 

r;;r.nfY fv*rA5 04 tr,l|y b'luml to^'rthrr uith a fnuiKurork of wood, employed as a substi- 
ttjv for nvirthr. nnd < > ndmirAbly nnnngrd ay l»l give great strength and solidity to the 
r.rr;ni i% furni^lud on either side with rails; but although they 


an 


App^Af;Mirr i)f the springing motion of the planks, and the rapidity of 

tb*' riirrrj;' ib^t Iiurrin along thr rorky b^d beneath, render considerable steadiness 
of tiTAU: urcritAfv in rroi«fing. This bridge is constructed of a species of larch, and the 
ritrf it tliadrd by •^vrnr very line aldcra, which litre attain a gigantic size. 


VIEW NEAR KURSALEE. 


Arrr.nAcuiNn Kur^alre (a well-built village on the route to the glen of the Jumna), the 
iminen^r r.'*rtnblnge of mountain^ — range swelling upon range — again forcibly suggests 
au idra of tin* wavrt of a uughty ocean lashed into fur}* and rearing tlicir billows on high, 
tuitil, Muldeuly cheeked by an All-powerful hand, they* cease their wrath, and are stilled 
into Mtllfu, motionless majority. Tlic clotliing of these hill-sides favours the idea, by 
adding con-iilcrably to their wave-like appearance, and presenting altogether a chaotic 
mn^n of wild and liiiJgulAr grandeur. 

'J’iic nnd to the village parses Ihrougli a noble forest, in which the oak and the 
rhododendron mingle freely with the pine; and, on emerging from the woody labyrinth, 
opcti«« abruptly upon the Jumna, ns it sweeps round the base of a lofty mountain 
covered with wood to its topmost Jieight. descending thence to a little s’alley, the 
route lies along the side of gentle eminences in a high state of cultivation; amid w'hich, 
shruird hy a grove of fniit-trccs, stands a temple in one of the most beautiful situations 
imnginahic — an opening between the neighbouring hills, at the same time, affording a 
fine \icw of the snowy mountains, and of a cascade that conveys their welcome tribute 
to the plains. The valley, in addition to its natural beauties, has a neat appearance — 
tlic evidence of human occupation. Apricots in abundance, of the largest size, offer 
their juiev ripeness to the hand, and enclosures of flowering hedge-rows contribute their 
fragrance to enhance the charms of the prospect. ^ j- ? i, i 

The sccncrv of the glen of the Juq^na is, without question, exceedingly^ beautiful, 
and scarcelv to be paralleled throughout the mountain-range. One portion of the 
route from Kiirsalcc is up a steep ascent, winding through Avoods of oak and rhodo- 
dendron, which extend a whole mile. Upon reaching the sumini^ a grau^d prospect of 
the snowv peaks is obtained from Bundapooch to the right, and Bacliunch to the left-- 
the view 'below being wide and varied, showing the course of the Jumna to the south- 
west, until it is lost in distance. The mountain-ridge now traversed is white with snow; 
but many of the surrounding peaks, which rise still higher, are, on account of their 
greater steepness, and shaft-like summits, of the most deep and sombre hue. Descend- 
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ing from this elevation, a beautiful tract of forest land, of a perfectly nevr character, 
; spreads out before the traveller — the trees being ash, sycamore, horse- dies nut, bamboo, 
! and the AYild pomegranate, uhich here grow in rich luxnrinncc, at tlic elevation of C,8G7 
I feet above the level of the sea. 

( At a short distance from Kursalcc is a celebrated hot spring, issuing from the bed of 
j a torrent that falls into the Jumna, at a place called Bannss. This torrent bursts from 
i the cleft of one of a range of mountains which licm in a small valley, or rather dell, and 
j rushes down, in one nnbrohen volume, from a liciglit of eighty feet. The liot spring 
j rises from the base of an opposite n\ouutaiu, and mingles its waters with those of its 
I colder but more impetuous neighbour. Tlic water is of scalding temperature, and will 
\ not admit of tlic immersion of the bands or feet for a single moment, the tlicrmomctcr 
j standing at 144° when placed in the nearest part of the spring to the rock from whence 
j it issues. The water is pure and tasteless; but the stones it flows over arc dis- 
{ coloured, and cncnistcd with a black substance. The rocks from which it issues arc 
j all quartz, surrounded by gneiss and mica schist on every side, except that on which 
j the torrent falls. Tins spot is considered by the Hindoos to be exceedingly holy, and 
i the devotees arc frequently rapt in a pious ecstasy, happy in the belief that they have 
j secured the road to licavcn by offering worship in this extraordinary dell. 

[ Tile width of the cimnncl allowing the river to spread at tin's place, renders the 
! stream less tumultuous than either above or below; and its comparatively tranquil 
1 surface forms a pleasing contrast to the furious tributary which rushes headlong into it. 
i The rocks, piling themselves one above another in fantastic confusion, are a shelter for 
1 thousands of pigeons, which, when disturbed, flock out in clouds ; and, amid a scene so 
! fitting for such a guest, the gigantic elk of the mountains finds a favourite haunt. 
Tile country around partakes of the same wild and savagcly-romantic character. Paths, 
rough and dangerous, ascend and descend along the sides of precipitous heights, down to 
ravines whose gloom is never dispelled by the rays of the sun ; then, winding upwards, 
they lead to a halting-place on some rugged ledge, or natural terrace, where the liuntcr 
may take his stand and watch for an opportunity to slay the musk deer, which, though 
scarce and shy, arc sometimes within his reach; while the tourist, in search of the 
picturesque, looks from heights, of hundreds, or even thousands of feet, to trace the 
course of some wandering stream, ere it flings itself in echoing cascades to some dark 
abyss below. The foliage of these tremendous solitudes harmonises well with the 
character of the scene— luxuriant, sombre, and licavy; but enlivened by magniScent 
clusters of white roses, and enriched by the innumerable family of ferns, which, mingled 
with a bright variety of flowers, spring, as it were, to welcome the footsteps of min- 
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haunts in most repute ^th pilpms resorting to the sacred sources of the J.mina 
^ 9 the holy fraternity contrive to pick a vcrv tolerable 

SpH WU i" are said to have been rairaculouslr 

raised by the gods themselves, and, of course, acquire superior sanctitv from that circum'- 
stance. They are adorned, according to the zeal and means of the devotees, irith orna- 
ments of varied description; among ivhich are musical instruments, and rude images of 
eveiy imaginable form and material. The horns of deer are also favourite decorations, 
both of temples and tombs, among the people of the hill districts, irho attach sonic 
peculiar virtue to such sylvan trophies, and believe that thev exercise mvstcrious 
influence over their present and future fortunes. In addition to the ^vorsliip of the 
numerous deities introduced by the Hmhmins of the plains^, these mountaineers lievc n 
very extensive catalogue of superstitions peculiarly their own; and thev offer rclii:iou8 
worship to a variety of symbolical representations'^ of good or evil beings, whicli their 
imaginations have invested with productive and controlling power. The cow is reverenced 
by all; although its sacred character does not exempt it from hard work; it being 
employed in the laborious operations of agriculture, in the manner pursued by the more 
orthodox Hindoos of the plains; but in the hills it is better treated, and 'is fed and 
tended with much greater care than the ill-used animal mocked by the worship of the 
former, who often, despite their veneration, prove cruel task-masters to tlic sacred 
animal. 

Some fine pieces of land, attached to the nllage, are wholly appropriated to (he main- 
tenance of the temples and their priests; and the images in some of the places used for 
worship, are remarkably well executed. At Lakha Kundul (a beautiful viflage near 
Kursalee), a religious edifice, dedicated to the Pandoo deities of Ellora, contains a bullock 
couchant, in black marble, of life-size, sculptured with astonishing fidelity and masterly 
execution, by some hand that has perhaps been powerless for ages, as it bears indications 
of very remote antiquity. 

The people of Kursalee have become much accustomed to the visits of European 
strangers on their route to the source of the Jumna; and it is the custom for (be 
principal inhabitants to come out to meet the pilgrims, of whatever religion, wlio pass 
through the village. The Hindoos of these districts arc exceedingly tolerant in their 
faith, and are, generally speaking, eager to extend the benefits to be obtained from their 
gods to everybody that comes in their way. Accordingly, all who choose to submit to the 
operation, are daubed on the forehead with a distinguishing mark of yellow ochre, 
denoting the peculiar sect of the operator; into which tlie bedaubed disciple is supposed 
to he admitted or regenerated by the act. The Hindoo servants of European strangers 
jovfully avail themselves of sucl/a testimonial of their near approach to what they con- 
sider one of the most holy places in the world. Cliristian tourists of course dispense 
with the ceremony ; but while they omit the mark of reverence for the pagan deities of 
the place, the hill people arc far from appreciating their reasons for refusal, and do not 
believe that motives of science or mere curiosity can have induced them to expose tlicni- 
selves to toils and dangers which, in their opinion, religious zeal is alone sufficient to 
account for. 


VIEW ON THE JUMNA— THE SANGHA BRIDGE, NEAR 
JUMNOOTREE, OR JUMNOUTRI. 

Though tbc dist.nicc from Kursalee to Jumnootree is only ^ 

jiTifl hazards of the route render it a very arduous journc\ fur Eurojua? r . 

Starting from the usual resting-place, at a 
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U' tif tlir trrujv r;iliin; of little moment, 
rr fttid (hrl.vr nt every .ntep, nufl tfic 
ihI of u ftill ifjorr a^fnl ehnractcr. The 
from thrir dintinctivc calling:, here 
i^ho tirro:n|irjny liie totirjsts, liaviu;: ^ot 
f'hr^ of the rro^rnint: nrlvanln^'es of the 


xhr\ t-fAtnhle otj am! htncM, ultl* every contortion of hod v, \rhilc 

r>«> l thr trrv that it U poMihle for hnman heingn tosnr- 

le.M-ti!, tt|t gsiMor ^ hf^^»hin;^|^ ’.rr, tjtr v |>rr*»mlly find themMdvci npon a spot 
r i rfojf:rnt5y r% !),r p-ifial of th*- f'jrrrfl **onrn! Kjf the Jnmna, A 

^!.r;ne nr trtaj.V, rlr ‘K-iV.l 1th;. fa::? Jhrr, ntid cnllrd Ilh}ram Gljati, is erected 
f,t thn .t> A !tf. hr^.in U :n [ '•rp tiul r.ttrndanrr, and si;:nine^ In’s vtatchfafnc’-.s hv 
r- i'/.:!;n^dT uj- n h^lh pr^'^p'^rt ff(ir;i Hhyr.stn Oljati is surpassingly 

ytfM; 1: I ri*;- 'Viv nh>ir t!tr' of ihr river, the lofty ridges that endure it 

tj" tfA‘ l:r^r;v f'.r rs t!.^ plaint : irurr.r.liatrly o])pqsiu-, ijarc nnd hlc.al; precipices 
rr;i-, it r.r Pjft;. anti ttrfjlr p.'-aV.^ tf> nn astonishing height; vrhile, to the north- 

tw*, t!;^' s«r:'.rru «if llun‘laj’“> kIi n^^nd% out glittering in its vuovvy mantle; anth 

t.rifN in ff n,*, masirs of fro:*':; suo>T — nniongst vrhich the infant Jumna is 
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r. !*'rr. thr rtiM and tl'-vilat'* sp >t. The dini**nltirs of the approadi evidently precluded 
th«- pt '.jf rn‘hstr'*r« of this place from any great attempt at or/inmcnt; and the altar is, 
f.n?- pirotly, of a srrr rude ilrH-rlption, hi ing a mere collection of loose ^toncs, put 
rlnn.tdy together, and enrloting r. fen idoN t'f most « retched uorkinansliip. And yet to 
Iren; \ Strange it that having -o grand a *hrine, fO vrondcrful a temple, made 
I»y l!i<' Drily hitns-lf tn tlic inid-it e^f the ruMinn-^t portion of his creations, man should 
tlnrr;\sfd ih^ htnrM of ih^ *ertir for that instinctive homage uindi tlic least religiously 
inclitird Clhri^tian uouM oiler to the mighty Author of the surrounding wonders, and 
blmdly stoop to adore the misdinpen works of his own feeble and ill-employed hands. 


I'ALLS or Tin: JUMNA. 

Tiir glen of the Jumna— a deep nnd winding valley, sunk amidst a niobt chaotic 
c.^iif«siou of mountains— is inconedv ably wild and grand ibroughout the whole of its 
coiU'c to Uic jdains. In many places 'the river struggles through narrow passages, 
formed hv the angles srhich project into its bed ; and the torrent, when circumscribed m 
places jc.srcely iwcnty feet wide, boils nnd foams so fearfully, that to gn2C upon it causes 
the brain to^whirb and sight and sense would probably fail if contemplated for many 
minutes without strong assumucc of security. A remarkable fall of the river is showii m 
the nccornpauving sketch, at a short distance below its source, near tlic point at winch 
it receives a serv considerable tributary stream. The latter may be traced to its mouu- 
lain birthplace, *uimltug over the rocky platform in graceful, noiseless undulations; us 
rentic murmurings, tor^clhcr with those of other rivulets sjjccdmg to the same point, 
being lost in the roar of the Jumna, which comes raging and thundering onwards, , 
until it falls witli prodigious force into n basin it has formed m the solid rock, | 
whence it again springs in a sea of foam, and pursues its turbulent course towards 
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the plains, first precipitating its raging torrent down an abyss that yawns friglit- 
fully below. 

The Jumna flows in a southerly direction througli the province of Gurhwal, where, 
at Kalscc Ghaut, in 30° 30' N. lat, it is joined l) 3 ^ the Tonsc ; whicli latter, though a 
much more considerable stream, loses its name at the point of junction. Notwitli- 
stnnding the rocks and rapids that impede the course of these rivers, it has been 
considered possible that timber might bd floated down them i an undertaking which, if 
accomplished, would render the lulls immcnsci)'' profitable to the government or to 
private speculators, since the surrounding regions arc, in many places, so tliickl}” covered, 
that one single square mile might furnish timber for a navy; and thc^growth of an 
entire mountain, would, it is asserted, suflicc for all the navies in the world. 


VIEW ABOVE JUMNOOTREE--SOURCE OF THE JUMNA. 

By dint of untiring perseverance, and no small exertion of bodily strength, the travellers 
may at length find themselves on the confines of eternal snow. As they approach 
Jumnootrcc, the river is seen gliding under arches of ice, through which it has worn its 
passage ; until at length, these masses having become too hardly frozen to yield and 
mingle with the current, the stream itself can be no longer traced ; and here, therefore, 
is seen, if not its actual source, at least the first visible stage of its existence. It is 
rarely possible to suppress emotion at the successful accomplishment of a pilgrimage to 
a spot so deservedly celebrated, by enterprise that few people have the opportunity of 
exerting, and still fewer tfic nerve to undertake ; and tourists, therefore, may well 
congratulate each other on the achievement, when, at last, they stand on the congealed 
pavement of unsullied snow* that is spread before the birthplace of the mountain torrent. 
The glen at this place is not more than from thirty to forty feet in width, and the rocks 
on either side arc of the noblest dimensions, crowned with dark, luxuriant foliage; while 
the impracticable region beyond — solemn, majestic, and wonderfully beautiful — seems to 
' proclaim the hopelessness of mortal clTort to penetrate the mysteries veiled by its frozen 
barrier. 

Tlic most sacred spot near the source of the river is upon the left bank of the glen, 
where a mass of quartz and silicious schist rock sends fortli five hot springs into the bed 
of the river, boiling and splashing furiouslv^. When mingled with the ic}'-cold stream of 
the Jumna, these smoking springs form a ver}* delightful tepid bath ; and pilgrims, after 
dipping their hands in the hottest part, perform much more agreeable ablutions where 
the temperature offers a desirable medium between the scalding water above and the 
chilling stream below. It is usual here with the devotees to make an offering of money 
to the divinity of the river, which, of course, finds its wa}^ to the jiouch of the officiating 
Brahmin, who, in return, prays over the bathers, and marks them on the forehead, in 
tlic most orthodox fashion, with the sacred mud of the Jumna. 

The height of the snow bed at Jumnootrcc is about 10,000 feet ; and, in the month 
of October, when a portion of the snow' dissolves at this place, it is sometimes possible 
to advance a little nearer to the real source than at any other period. Crossing 
to the spot whence the water emerges, is a work of some difficulty; but when ac- 
complished, the infant river is seen divided into three streams, each forming a separate 
waterfall, and flowing over steep, green hills. The lower of these is surmountable, but 
not without danger, as the stones are loose, and slip from under the feet. The most 
direct stream of the river docs not arise from any part of Bundapooch, but from the 
mountain-range that runs off it to the \vestward. Standing at Jumnootree, these small 
streams are perceptible before their junction into one fall, which loses itself under a 
mass of snow', whence it again issues near the hot springs before mentioned. ' 

The forest stretches at least 1,500 feet abovg the snowy bed of the Jumna,' before 
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greased, la placed a semicircular slide of hollowed wood, with two handles, to which a loop 
is attached. lu this novel conveyance the traveller seats himself, and, holding by the 
handles, is launched from the higher to the lower bank of the river with astonishing 
celerity'; n tliin cord at the same time remains attached to the slide, from cither side ot’ 
the river, for the purpose of recovering it; or of pulling the traveller from the lower to 
the higher bank. 

Other jhoolas in the mountains vary a little in their construction : half-a-dozen 
stout worsted ropes arc strc’tchod across the river, and fastened to a projecting 
buttress on cither side. On these ropes runs u block of wood, which is drawn 
backwards and forwards to cither side of the stream, by means of strings attached 
to it. There arc other loops which pass round the body of the passenger, who, thus 
secured, swings off from the buttress, and is hauled across. In this manner goats and 
sheep are conveyed one by one; and though the danger appears to he considerable, it is 
only realised, in fact, by the chance of having to trust to a rope that has seen too much 
service. If the appanntus be new, and sufficiently strong to bear the weight placed 
upon it, there is not the least peril in this method of getting across the deep and rapid 
rivers of the Himalaya: but such a fortunate accident must’ not always be depended 
upon ; and fatal results have occasionallj^hccn produced through the fragile state in which 
the jhoolas are permitted to remain. 

The existence of the river Tonse was not known to Europeans previous to the year 
1814. Losing its name in the Jumna (which it trebles in size previous to its junction 
with that stream), it is one of the most considerable of the mountain-torrents. When 
it issues from its bed of snow, at an elcvatioirof 13,784 feet above tlie level of the sea, it 
flows in a volume thirty feet wide, and three deep — maintaining its dignity of character 
until its confluence with the river Jumna; which should, if rivers had their jtist rights, 
have been considered its tributary, and have borne its name. 


j 
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•»]nrUin': ilrmrin v liir)i iilon;: tlif? hn’<r*i of riJf'cs covered irood and 
^ouirtMiu % ^].ooluu: ^^\\ r.TO^^ ^\vi\ ^vitj, folja-c. Rcyond t]jc-.e, the giant mouii- 

t-nnn nn|,rar in all tin ir ^Mh!^rn^ty— *onin Imving ihrir crcstH'rnnntled with snow; others 
#h»!hf<l oah majraio forrat of rmcrahlc (indjar; and^ again, some bleak, hare, and 
harftMi riMtig \u tdoomy inajrMy from the hov)fii of green and sunny slopes which smile 
hOon xhvu\, IlrtuiwMi ihr'^e difTrrcnl ranges are deep ravines, dark with impenetrable 
fMrrs?^, rji<l rendered Tm)re impresMvely mystenonn by the wild music of the torrents 
that ruar through their hidden drptlis ; while presently 'their streams issue into open day, 
anti are ^rrn ^tinding round green spots riehly co’vered with friiit4rccs and glorious 
tluwrn. Sttrli, or jimrly such— for every traveller ftecs them under a difTcrent medium, 
rottl ffton a varied point of oh-ervntion— are the prospects which beguile the tourists as 
they •lip, rather tlinn walk, dowrj the almost precijiitous ?idc of the mountain. Xan- 
gang C'unjn the fir»t haUiug-plrirc rm the route to Ciungootrcc ; to reach which several 
ttiarrh liavr y« t to !m eiulured, with tnorc momitains to climb — more forests to 
threail— mnrr n,rky t/) ford. A diiersiiy in the limber is now apparent ; the 

irr*' niot*. ahiuuhnt btdng the chrsnnt, of which there arc here many of most magnifi- 
gio*.^lli. IMenty of game is ftmnd at this elevation; among which is the monal, a 
fratherrd sstjndcr f*f tl;c Himalaya; atid sovr ra! varieties of tlic pheasant tribe, whifch 
llnttrr amongst thf *r vast ^olitudcs, and often pay welcome tribute to the guns of 
iuvajling •tmngers, 

On thr line tjf inarrli from Nan gang, several delightful halting- places arc reached — 
g'frt’sy trrraci's rar(e tfd uith ^trau b^ rry-plants and nild /lowers; amongst which the 
e u*. tliC primrt>w% and tin- hnttcrcnj), unite to recall vivid timnghts of fields at home. 
Lr^ving this luMiriant vrgetatit)n, tlic road approaches the summit of a ridge -covered 
VMth snon, and pn •^'-nting tlie appearance of a ^pot hemmed in on all sides vrith thick- 
rihhfal iei — >>ast, eliilling, and impas«.ahle. Emerging from this semblance of an arctic 
pri'on, the path de>rrnds thronglj the snow to the boundary line between the districts of 
ih*- Jumna ant! the OnitgiM. The extreme limits of these river territories arc-marked in 
tin- manner usually afio[j!ed in rude and desolate places, by huge heaps of stone, many 
of which l»a\e hern rt)llrcted together by Europeans, who have sought thus to comme- 
morate their pilgrimage atid tlunr sticcess. 

Idle next point of great interest is the strmmit of a ridge whence the first view of 
thf- (>nn::rv is oht.ajnrd; a sight which never fails to raise tlic drooping sjjirits of the 
Hindoo followers, atul excites no small degree of e!ithu‘*ia‘‘m in the breasts of European 
tr.-vvelUrs nhn. The «-acret! river, as seen from tiiis height, flows in a dark, rapid, and | 
broad .stream ; ami though apparently at no great distnnee, must still be reached by j 
several luiUnme inarches. From a lic'iglit about two miles above Gungootree, the first < 
glimpse is ohlainahlo of that holy place, which lies sequestered in a glen of the deepest 
solitude— Icitiely, ami almost innccesMhle to man ; for few there .ye who persevere in 
Mjrmounling t’hc difTicultic-x of the ajiproach. A considerable distance has now to be 
traversctl over projecting masses of rough stones — Hinly, pointed, and uncertain ; many 
Ih-ing loo'c, ami thrcatenitig to roll over the cnteqirising individual who seeks a foothold 
amongst them. Sometimes the face of the rocks has to be climbed from clifi* to cliff; 
at others, wlicre there is no rc>ting-placa for hand or foot, ladders, formed of notched 
trees, are placed in aid of tiic ascent ; while awful chasms, and precipitous ravines, are 
oulv cro«<ed by some frail spar, /lung loosely across from side to side. These frightful 
rocks might Mitlicc to form insurmountable obstacles to any invasion of the holy phac^ » 
hut religious cnthu^iasm on the one hand, and scientific rc.scarch, stimulated by 
curio‘'itv. on the other, render the barrier inadequate for the purpose of resisting the 
efforts of man. The difficult nature of the access, however, prevents any great concourse 
of pilgrims, who>e less fervent, devotional requirements may be satisfied by resorting to 
altais'niore' easily attainable upon the lower stream of the hallowed river. 

The gnanden’r of the scene that opens upon the travellers as they at last stand upy 
the threshold of Gungootree, cannot be described by words. Rocks piled upon rocks ni 
awful grandeur, their summits broken into points, and nsing upon one another in 
i,.,lc 5 cnb.il.lc amn.sion, enclose n glen of the wHdest clmraeter; nt the 
■Mhich the inii;lity Ganges— beautiful in its every haunt, 
with the ocean — pours its infant waters over 


bed of sliingle, diversified by jutting | 


I I TIIK INDIAN KMPIHK ILLUSTKATI^X ' 

\ Tod;^ niul cvi-n lierti shndowod by tbr of ?<otno (Inc t\\{\ trees. ^J’be devotoi* — who * 

\ inuloubtin;:ly believes ibnt every slop be bus tula'H towards tbo source of tlio bolv river ' 
1 wbieb, from bis cbiUlbootb be ims becMi l;m»;bt to lool; upou ns n deity, Mill lend him 
; tOM-nrds eternal bentitude— seldom tenuiuutes bis pil«'rimn‘;e nt Guu^ootree, because 
1 tbc true source of the stream is nctuuUy to be found mucb in tbo mu\mtuins, and 

I amidst solitudes still less accessible to tnuu. Stimulated by tlio fervour of rtdij,dous ?.enl, 
or {goaded forward by llie ovcr-craviui: requinmumts of*sci(mee, these silent recesses 
I : have, however, been invaded ; and the true birthplace of the Ganges no longer remains 
\ ' a mystery to the world. 

■ ’ Long before tlu' coimucncemcut ttf tbo ]i resent century, tbc tipward course of tlic 
j < Ganges had been traced, by Hindoo devotees, to the great range of the Himalaya; mid it 
I was iiolieved by tbeiu to liavc il^ origin in a vn^t and iunecc’ssiblc lake, fur north of tliat 
J chain, ibnuigh wbidi it pre^^ed liy a subterraneous pa«i‘»age into India. The opening* 

' ; whence it issued on the sontb side of llie mountains^ was callctl by ilm pilgrims (Jan- 
j ; goutri, or the Cow’s Mouth— an appellation it ^t!)l retains. Tbc portion of ilm river 
I supposed to be on the norili side of the range, bad been ajiproacbed at s-imu remote * 
i . pcricnl by Lama surveyors tif Thibet ; but llieir researcbes torinituiletl at n rblge of , 
mountains tltat skirt the south 4and we^jt of ibc Lama’s territory, and nil tliat intervened 
; between that point and Gnngmitri was purely conjectural. A few years sitjco, scientific 

' and political reasons comiiincd to imluce the government of Bengal to depute Captain j 

' llodgs.ui, of the lOib native infantry, to survey tlie upper portion of tbc Ganges; and : 

that ofneer, in pursuit of bis mission, on the oKt of ^l:ty, 1817, descended to the bed of . 

! the river, and saw the Gauges issue from a low* arch at tbc ftiol of a vast bed of frozen 

\ ' snow*. It was bounded on each side by rooks ; but in the front, over tbc dc^ouc/ief tbc 

* Was nearly perpendicular; and from the river to the surface the bciglit W’a 5 above 

; oOO feet. From tbc brow of tins curious facade tif snow, w inch lay iu distinct layers, 

ns if marking each accumulating year, numerous large ami hoary icicles were Rusjiciulcd. 

' The width of the stream was about twenty-seven feet, ami its dcptli from ten to 
I \ eighteen inches; the Ixiiibt of tltc arch being barely snfilcient to let the water pass from 
> its cavernous recess. The altilnde of the spot was computed at 12,014 feet above the 
J • lc\el of tile ^cn ; and the Iici;:bt of an adjoining peak, which Cajitniu Hodgson called 
! , St. George, was estimated at 22,240 feet, 

I ! A pilgrimage to Gnngootrec is ncconntcd one of the most meritorious actions that a 
j .. Hindoo can perform ; and, in commemoration of n visit to this holy place, some pions 
1 Goorkn cbicfiain has left a memorial of bis achievement and bis devotion iu a small 
: pagoda, erected, in honour of tbc deity of the place, on a platform of rock, about twenty 
\ feet higher ibati tbc bed of the river. Tlic Bndimins who have tbc care of ibis temple, 

' are accommodated with habitat ions in its close vicinity ; and there are a few sheds for 
( tbc tcm[>orary residence of pilgrims, many of wliom, liowever, are content wilb i*ucb 
} shelter as tbc neighbouring caves afford. The usual ceremonies of liatliing, praying, and 
I marking tbc forehead, arc religiously obpcrved at ibis place ; the onicmling Bralimin 
1 taking care that tbc fees arc duly paid. Notwitlislanding the stern and solitary nature of 
j his retreat, at some periods of tbc year lie may be said to lead n busy life — conversing 
i with devout pilgrims, and carriers of tbc sacred water to distant lauds, who require tlic 
1 aulbcnticatiou of bis sc.al to verify the purity of their mucli-covcted Imrdens. 

! Like all the large rivers of tbc torrid, and tbc adjacent jiarls of the temperate zones, 
the Ganges is subject to' periodical inundations, both from tlic inching of tlie snow on 
tbc fcoutbcrii declivities of tbc Iliranlaya, and from the heavy rains that fall during tbc 
tnousoous. - ) 


KIIANDOO, ON THE ASCENT TO THE CllOOIt. 


Tnu Choor is the most lofty eminence belonging to tbc secondary Himalaya, nnining 
south of tbc great snowy range ; and, from whatever point it may be seen, fuiins a grand 





iUa {^cnrntlity of tompfi’s dedicated to the mimcrous id(ds of tlic Himalaya. It is rather 
more lofty llmii tlio re.il of tlic Iion‘<cs; the cornices are decorated ^wth a fringe of 
^uioden pciidanls, and the timber employed in its construction is claboratelr carved. 
Cicnerally it is not diHicult for liliiropcan travellers, in want of such accommodation, to 
obtain n lodging in the outer vestibule of a temple; but at Khandoo, and some other 
places, the villagers will not permit the lioly shrines to be thus desecrated. Their reli* 
gious worsliip rliiefly consists in offerings of flowers, sweetmeats, and grain, upon the 
altars, with occnsioiml saltatory exhibitions, when tlic deities arc exhibited to the people 
for ndoralion. 

I In tlic inferior ranges of these Iiills, tlic leopard, and other mountain cats, are very 
common; and the hyena is also frequently found; but the great potentate of the 

4 Himalaya forests and fastnesses, is the bear. This monster attains a great size, and 
would lie very formidable were lie as bold ns he is savage; which, fortunately for tourists, 
he is not. ^’lic .scenery of this portion of the mountains is of superlative loveliness, and 
the traveller wanders; without effort, among shady and secluded dells, sheltered from the 
sun by overhanging rocks, festooned with ivy and creepers, and diversified by clumps of 
holly and wild eh err}'. Now he enters rm open space of greensward^ surrounded by 
patches of wild rose — .scenting the fairy dell with their delicious perfume; while a little 
silvery .stream bubbles from the rocks above, and meanders over the elastic turf — its 
course defined by belts of violets and cowslips, and ferns of every variety, which dance 
grarcfully in the breeze, and lave their feathered heads in the tiny wave as it sparkles 
on its way to join a sister streamlet, and mingle with the distant torrent. 


! 1 
I ! 


VILLAGE OF ROGHERA, NEAR THE, CHOOR. 

Tins pretty and picturesque village is distinguished for the remarkable height and 
luxuriance of a species of lurch, which botanists designate as the pinvs deodora. The 
group represented in the accompanying engraving affords a good specimen of the 
character of this fine tree, which attains an almost incredible height in, some parts of the 
hill districts— the tallest of those delineated measuring 160 feet; but it is asserted, that 
some arc to he found 180 feet in height. 

Tlic Clioor mountain, from its great altitude and pecub\y situation, presents every 
variety of vegetation that mountainous regions afford; and it is scarcely necessary to 
proceed further to become thoroughly acquainted with the leafy products of the hills of 
Ilindoostnn. The bases of the mountains are carpeted with flowers, anemones, and 
ranunculuses, mingling with the violet, the cowslip, and the daisy; while the forest 
sccnerv is rich and luxuriant to the highest degree. The rhododendon, with its profuse 
and brilliant scarlet blossoms, is succeeded by oak, walnut, birch, elm, and, lastly, pines. 
The highest of the two peaks of the mountain being covered for a considerable part of 
tlic vca° with snow, is destitute of verdure; and the lower one, composed of immense 
graiiite blocks, is also bare of trees. Where the snoa- has melted, it reveals stunted 
shrubs of juniper and currant ; but a little lower down, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, 
the most splendid pines in the world rear their majestic heads. The ferns of these 
ranges are peculiarly beautiful, and in great variety; while fruits of every kind abound. 
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THE CIIOOll MOUNTAIN. 

Tiir. lidglil of the lof\IC5.t peak of tliis mngmficcnt roounlalu is ascertained to bo 12,1*19 
feel above the level of the sea, being the most considerable of the range south of the 
llimnlnya, between the Sutlej and %Tumna rivers. From its commanding position, it 
separates and turns the waters of llindoostan, the streams rising on the southern and 
I eastern face being forced into the direction of tlic Fnbar, the Gircc, the Tonsc, and the 
j Jumna, which find their way over tlic great plain into the bav of Bengal; while those 
I that have their sources to the north and the west, arc forced towards the Sutlej and 
i the Indus, and, uniting in the last, pour their waters into tlio Arabian sea. During a 
j great part of the year, the Choor is hoary with snow; and, in had weather, intense cold 
i is experienced at a considerable distance below the highest peak. Travellers will licrc 
! find themselves in a region of ice; and, wlmn the scene is lighted up by the rising moon, 

I may he charmed by tlic novel cficct produced by floods of molten silver, wlncli slicd their 
1 soft radiance over the carpet of stainless snow. Moonlight — ever beautiful — amid these 
I snowy masses assumes a new and more exquisite form of enchantment. The rugged 
i peaks, stem and chilling ns they arc, lose their awful character, and become resplendent ' 
! as polished pearl ; the trees, covered with pendant icicles, seem fonned of glillcring ! 

spar; and the face of nature being thus wholly and beautifully changed, imagination i 
! suggests to the contemplative mind the presence of another world — hcantiful, calm, and 
j tranquil ; but cold, still, and deathlike. From such a dream, however, the storms that 
I frequently rage through these solitudes will rudely awaken the enthusiast by suddenly 
j destroying the serenity of the landscape, wliich, in an instant, becomes ciivclopcd in 
clouds that, upon some capricious change of the atmosphere, again roll away like a drawn 
curtain, and reveal the cold, bright, and pearly region beyond. To he overtaken by a 
j snow-storm in crossing the Clioor, is one of the least agreeable incidents of a tour amidst 
{ the hills ; but such frequently happens to he the fate of travellers in these regions. 

In a recent instance, some tourists had proceeded satisfactorily thus far; hut their 
journey was not completed without a fair slinrc of the vicissitudes of travel. M'hilc 
marching rather wcariU' along, the aspect of the heavens changed — the clouds darkened — 
and, presently, down came a heavy storm of hail, followed by a dense fall of snow. On 
seeking their tents, they were found bending beneath the flaky burden, svhich also lay 
several feet in thickness upon the ground ; while no Avood could he procured Avithout 
immense dinicully, llaA'ing no fire, there could he no cooking; and the night Avna passed 
in a miserably freezing condition by the Avholc party. Morning dasmed only to shoAv a 
fresh fall of buoav, and a prospect of more ; for if the fleecy shower ceased for a few minutes, 
the change merely developed a sullen black canopy above, threatening to overwhelm 
everything Avilh its gathered burden ; hut the adverse elements Avcrc not the only 
obstacles to enjoyment. Loud rose the cries of mutiny in the camp of tlic adventurous 
travellers ; many Averc the groans of their followers (the native coolies), Avho did not j 
scruple to vent their feelings in cxprcssiA'c, but fortunately unintcHigibIc, language; 
while some Mohammedan servants, paralysed and ngliast at a predicament so new to 
them, looked unutterable things. As long as the snow lasted, there Avns no possibility 
of doing anything to effect an improvement in the Avrctchcd condition of the party, 
patience being the only alternative from suffering; Avliich it Avas folly to attempt to teach 
men dragged into so disagreeable a dilemma against their own consent. The wind all 
this lime conlmucd to blow intensely cold and sharp, adding materially to the sufferings 
of the unfortunate ImlLclnd native servants; hut at length, about noon, the clouds 
began to break away, and to reveal patches of blue sky, and most Avclcorac glimpses of 
sunshine ; in anotlier hour the heavens became clear and genial, and then some efforts 
Avcrc made to render the situation more endurable. Persuasion, threats, and tempting 
offers of reward, lavishly distributed, at length induced the half-frozen followers to bestir 
thcmsclA'cs in real earnest. IlaA’ing braced their energies to the encounter, and 
procured sufficient fuel, fires once more blazed in the camp; and though the cold was 
still severe, its hiltemess Avns alleviated by the influence of the warm potations that AVcrc 
ni. E 
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THE CHOOR MOUNTAIN. 

The height of the loftiest peak of this magnificent mountain is ascertained to be 12,149 
feet above the level of the sea, being the most considerable of the range south of the 
Himalaya, between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers. From its commanding position, it 
separates and turns the waters of Hindoostan, the streams rising on the southern and 
eastern face being forced into the direction of the Pabar, the Giree, the Tonse, and the 
Jumna, which find their way over the great plain into the bay of Bengal; while those 
that have their sources to the north and the west, are forced towards the Sutlej and 
the Indus, and, uniting in the last, pour their waters into the Arabian sea. During a 
great part of the year, the Choor is hoary with snow; and, in bad weather, intense cold 
is experienced at a considerable distance below the highest peak. Travellers will here 
find themselves in a region of ice ; and, when the scene is lighted up by the rising moon, 
may be charmed by the novel effect produced by floods of molten silver, which shed their 
soft radiance over the carpet of stainless snow. Moonlight — ever beautiful — amid these 
snowy masses assumes a new and more exquisite form of enchantment. The rugged 
peaks, stern and chilling as they are, lose their awful character, and become resplendent 
as polished pearl : the trees, covered with pendant icicles, seem formed of glittering 
spar; and the face of nature being thus wholly and beautifully changed, imagination 
suggests to the contemplative mind the presence of another world — beautiful, cdm, and 
tranquil ; but cold, still, and deathlike. From such a dream, however, the storms that 
frequently rage through these solitudes will rudely awaken the enthusiast by suddenly 
destroying the serenity of the landscape, which, in an instant, becomes enveloped in 
clouds that, upon some capricious change of the atmosphere, again roll away like a drawn 
curtain, and reveal the cold, bright, and pearly region beyond. To be overtaken by a 
snow-storm in crossing the Choor, is one of the least agreeable incidents of a tour amidst 
the hills ; but such frequently happens to be the fate of travellers in these regions. 

In a recent instance, some tourists had proceeded satisfactorily thus far; but their 
journey was not completed without a fair share of the vicissitudes of travel. While 
marching rather wearily along, the aspect of the heavens changed — the clouds darkened — 
and, presently, down came a heavy storm of hail, followed by a dense fall of snow. On 
seeking their tents, they were found bending beneath the flaky burden, which also lay 
several feet in thickness upon the ground; while no wood could be procured without I 
immense difficulty. Having no fire, there could be no cooking; and the night was passed 
in a miserably freezing condition by the whole party. Morning dawned only to show a 
fresh fall of snow, and a prospect of more ; for if the fleecy shower ceased for a few minutes, 
the change merely developed a sullen black canopy above, threatening to overwhelm 
everything with its gathered burden; but the adverse elements were not the only 
obstacles to enjoyment. Loud rose the cries of mutiny in the camp of the adventurous 
travellers ; many were the groans of their followers (the native coolies), who did not 
scruple to vent their feelings in expressive, but fortunately unintelligible, language; 
while some Mohammedan servants, paralysed and aghast at a predicament so new to 
I them, looked unutterable things. As long as the snow lasted, there was no possibility 
I of doing anything to effect an improvement in the wretched condition of the party, 
patience being the only alternative from suffering ; which it was folly to attempt to teach 
men dragged into so disagreeable a dilemma against their own consent. The wind all 
this time continued to blow intensely cold and sharp, adding materially to the sufferings 
of the unfortunate half-clad native servants; but at length, about noon, the clouds 
began to break away, and to reveal patches of blue sky, and most welcome glimpses of 
sunshine : in another hour the heavens became clear and genial, and then some efforts 
were made to render the situation more endurable. Persuasion, tlireats, and tempting 
offers of reward, lavishly distributed, at length induced the half-frozen followers to bestir 
themselves in real earnest. Having braced their energies to the encounter, and 
procured sufficient fuel, fires once more blazed in the camp ; and though the cold was 
still severe, its bitterness was alleviated by the influence of the warm potations that were 
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poultry ; aiirl travellers must bring sheep mth. them for food, or be content to live on fish 
and game, both of ^Yhich are exceedingly abundant. 

Many of the views of mountain scenery which open as the footpaths wind round 
projecting points, are magnificently sublime. The high ledges of the rock are the 
haunts of the chamois, and eagles have their eyries on hoary peaks, inaccessible to 
the depredations of man. Ghurwal is celebrated for a peculiar breed of ponies, called 
" ghoouts'^ — rough, stunted, and shaggy, but exceedingly sure-footed, and well adapted to 
carry a traveller in safety along the dizzy verge of narrow pathways, from which the eye 
endeavours in vain to penetrate the darkness of the abyss below. 


GRASS-ROPE BRIDGE AT TEREE. 

The village of Teree, in the province of Ghurwal, is a small and insignificant place, I 
distinguished only by the romantic scenery that surrounds it, and its bridge, which, j 
suspended in mid-air, throws a graceful festoon over the rapid and rock-bound stream 
below. 

Suspension-bridges, formed of grass ropes — the simple and elegant invention of the 
rude mountaineers of the Himalaya — are of great antiquity in the provinces where they 
are found, and may be supposed to have given the original hint for the chain -bridges 
of Europe. The oridge at Teree is a beautiful specimen of its class, the adjacent 
scenery on either side of the river, adding much to its picturesque effect. In some of 
the hill districts, where the natural advantages of the country are not so great, the 
bridge is suspended from scaffolds erected on both banks of the stream. Over these are 
stretched ropes of great thickness, to afford on each side a support for the flooring, 
which is formed of a ladder, wattled with twigs and branches of trees, and attached to 
the balustrade by pendent ropes. The main ropes are extremely slack, and, where the 
banks are not very high, the centre of the biidge is sometimes within a foot of the 
water ; but even at this trifling altitude, the danger from immersion is very great, since 
the current of the mountain streams runs with such impetuosity, that the best swimmer 
would find considerable difficulty in effecting a safe landing. The ropes of the bridge at 
Teree are constructed from the long coarse grass which grows on the sides of the hills ; 
each is about the size of a small hawser, and is formed with three strands. They are 
obliged to be renewed constantly; and even when in their best condition, the passage 
across is, from its altitude, rather a perilous uudertaking. Some very melancholy acci- 
dents have occurred to Em’opeau visitors upon the fragile bridges among the hill 
districts. 

But there are still more extraordinary methods resorted to by the natives who reside 
near Rampoor, on the banks of the Sutlej. The river at this place is about 200 feet 
broad, and, during the summer months, is crossed by a jhoola or swing bridge, which is 
erected in May, and is. usually employed until the early part of September; after which 
time there is no bridge, but the passage across the river is effected upon the hide of a 
buffalo or bullock, inflated with air, on which a single person, together with the ferry- 
man, can be conveyed. The latter throws himself on his breast athwart the skin, and 
directs its course by the rapid action of his feet in the water, assisted by a paddle three 
feet in length, which he holds in his right hand. He thus crosses the stream with ease; 
hut it is sometimes necessary to launch two or three skins together, in order more 
I effectually to stem the force of the current. The passenger by this conveyance sits 
astride the back of the ferryman, resting his legs on the skin ; and the tail and legs of 
I the bullock being left entire, serve to support and prevent him from being wetted. 
There is some danger of the bursting of the skin, in which event the passenger finds 
himself in a disagreeable predicament ; for the velocity of the current is so great, and 
the river so full of rocks, that an expert swimmer would hardly succeed in reaching 
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Tnr fiVA^s Jubbrrab Hn to ibr north of the Mtn«oorcc nnd ^farmn ridges, on the 
Tvrati* from ihr Iri^ttrf to the ftoiifi'c of tlic Jumna, The hilli nt tins place have the 
fr-ulAr II un:ih\a char;xc?fr— ft ihrce.xptartcr perpendicular elope to n hollow, whence 
fthruptlv r. simiiftr eminence ri^ci. I’rom the summit of n neighbouring promontorr 
mav l>^\>btainr<l one of t!;o*c striling vicna wliich so much delight the lovers of the 
p;rturrtrp:r ; hut nhich, though tlicv lill the ha^^om with strange and thrilling sensations, 
ftfr unfiltrti fur cainai. The pure while pyramid of one of the highest of the snoirv 
range, toners in hold relief to the clear heaven, which it seems to touch, contrasting 
grandlv wirii the dark hill< in front; yet witli n transition so abrupt, that persons who 
never fichchl sonend an efTect, would fnney the attempt to pourtmy -it as some eccen- 
tric whim of the ftrliftS. A ven’ common remark applies peculiarly to the sccncnr of the 
nimalayft*-“namcly, that tliC mo'^t usual Oriental sky is often thought to be an exagge- 
mtiun when \U uudlorr beauty is represented on canvas or paper; and yet, in reality, 
no painting can afford a just idea of its gloiy*. - 

The skies of Knglftnd, though not without their charms, and produemg occasionally 
some fine cffccti, do not suggest the slightest notion of this mountain hemisphere, with 
its extraordinary variety of colours— its green and scarlet evenings, and noon-day skt^ of 
mellow purple, edged at the horizon with a hazy straw colour. It is inipossible, m fact, 
to travel through the Himalaya without perpetually recurring to the nch and changeful 
hnci of its skies; cvcr\' dav ionic hitherto unnoticed state of the atmosphere producing 
some new clTcct. This js particularly the ease at dawn; for while the lower world is 
immersed in the deepest shade, the 5])]intcrcd points of the highest ranges which first 
rntrh ihc roldcii mv. nssnmc a luminous appearance, llnmmg hkc enrason lamps along 
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the IieaveBs ; and as yet they seem not to belong to earthy all below being involved in 
impenetrable gloom. As daylight advances, the whole of the chain flushes with a 
deeper hue — the grand forms of the nearer mountains emerge, and night slowly with- 
drawing her veil, a new enchantment pervades the scene : the effects of the lights and 
shadows are now not less beautiful than astonishing, as they define distant objects with 
a degree of sharpness and accuracy that is almost inconceivable. Until the sun is high 
up in the heavens, the lower ranges of the mountains appear to be of the deepest purple 
hue; while other summits, tipped with gold, start out from their dark background in 
bold and splendid relief. A new and sublime variety is also afforded when a storm is 
gathering at the base of the snowy chain ; and dark rolling volumes of clouds, spreading 
themselves over the face of nature, impart an awTuI character to the scene. 

One of the most delightful spots in the vicinity of Jubberah, is found on a rocky 
platform, scooped by the hand of nature, in the precipitous side of a lofty mountain. 
Above the level, crag has piled itself on crag, the interstices being clothed with luxuriant 
foliage: from the rifts in the sides of the mountain, forest trees lift their spreading 
branches to extraordinary heights; while below, creepers, of countless variety and 
exquisite beauty, fling their garlands and festoons in graceful undulations over the 
ground. In front of this platform are a chaotic confusion of hills, some separated from 
the rest by deep and narrow ravines; while others run off into long ridges, whose rami- 
fications are interminable. 


VIEW AT DEOBUN. 

Travellers in the Himalaya must early accustom themselves to the most dangerous 
and slippery means of crossing the deep ravines or mountain torrents that it is possible 
for man, in an artificial state, to imagine; and the bridge represented in the accom- 
panying plate, over a tremendous rocky chasm at Deobun, is one of the expedients for 
getting over a difficulty that seems almost as much fraught with peril as the abyss it 
spans. Habituated from infancy to the sight of the steepest and most formidable preci- 
pices in the world, the mountaineers of the Himalaya are indifferent to circumstances 
that produce giddiness in the heads of those who may have hitherto traversed com- 
paratively level ground. The cattle of these mountains, also, guided by some extra- 
ordinary instinct, can make their way in safety over the frail and slippery bridges which 
at some places span rapid streams, and, at others, are thrown across deep ravines. 
Morning and evening the flocks and herds may be seen passing the narrow footways; 
and, accustomed to their daily path, they will cross to their distant pastures, or to their 
way home, without any human being to direct them. To the great difficulty of com- 
munication that exists in the hill districts, it is possible the low intellectual state of the 
mountaineers of the Himalaya may, perhaps, in a great measure be attributed. 

Living in isolated circles, apart from each other, and separated by frightful preci- 
pices or gloomy ravines, the people of the hills have little opportunity for acquiring 
information by any interchange of ideas with their neighbours, and they grovel on 
through life without an effort to improve their condition, or a desire to increase the 
facilities of access to the adjoining districts ; and the number of Europeans who visit 
the hills for health or amusement, is too small to effect much in the way of example,, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the stations which they have themselves established. 
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THE VILLAGE OP MOIIUNA. 

1 nc ^i))n"c oflMoIinnn is sitnntcf] upon n high nVIgc in the secondary Himalaya, stretch* 

I inp iJCtwccn the Tonse nnd the Jumna, wliicli, at this place, is called Deobun, and gives 
} its nninc to n tract lying to the north-ivcstirard of Lnndoiir. The ridge itself is charac- 
tensed by many of t)ic beauties ]jcculiar to tlicsc mountain streams, and presents a 
.succession of nipped rocks piled grandly upon e.ncli other, entuined irith lichens and 
crccpcns of every kind nnd line, and afiording, at intcn’als, large clefts, irheoce spring 
tlic giant wonders of the soil — magnificent trees of immense growth and redundant 
foliage. 

The lofty, prcc»i)itous, nnd almost innccassiblc rocks above the Ullage, are the 
favourite haunts of the musk-deer, n denizen of these mountains, and highly 
prized hy hunters, who recklessly scale the ajipnrcntly insurmountable crags, and risk 
life nnd lind) to secure this scarce and mucb-covctcd species of game. English 
) sportsmen in the liills often obtain a fair shot at the animal ; but the natives hare 
nnotlicr nnd surer method of securing the prixe. No sooner is a musk-deer espied, than 
' the people of the nearest village arc informed of the fact, and the whole population 
. being interested in llic intelligence, it is conveyed with c.vtraordinary celeriti" through 
tlio Jiills. TJic conntn* being tiius up, a cordon is formed round the destined victim; 
i heights arc climbed that appear to be perfectly impracticable ; and men are to be seen 
' perched like eagles upon the steepest points and pinnacles. The moment that the whole | 
party Jiavc taken tip their position, the assault is commenced hy hurling down large 
fragments of stone ; nnd presently, the shouts and cries of the hunters so bewilder the 
I afirigbted nninia), that he knows not wlicrc to run. Meantime he is wounded — the 
ring closes round him — he seeks in vain for some opening, and, in the desperation of his 
terror, would plunge down tlic first abyss; but there, also, he is met by horrid shouts; 
irliilc, struck to tlic earth by some overporrering blow, lie sinks to rise no more. The 
musk-deer arc seldom met with lower than 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
every attempt to keep them alive in n state of captirity has failed. 

The natives of these districts arc generally gooduatured and obliging, and may be 
ca^^ily managed by kindness : the women are particularly attentive to the Europeans 
wlio wander among the mountains, and arc said to manifest a very amiable conside- ) 
ration for their comforts. j 

I 

f 

I 


VALLEV OF THE DHOON. 

To the European tourist uu satiated by previous wanderings among the wild and magnifi- 
ccut scenery of the Himalaya, the varied and extensive news obtained from the Mus- 
soorec hills, afibrd daily sources of healthy and picturesque enjorment. Among these 
heights, rugged and sometimes intricate footpaths conduct to points from wheuce the 
range of vision embraces romantic glens and amphitheatres of rocks, scattered over the 
beautiful valley of Dcyr.ali Dhoon, which stretches out in the distance, intersected by 
the Ganges, pursuing its course towards the plains iii derioiis windings that occasionalh 
burst into sight, and" glitter in the suiilikc streams of molten silver. Beyond this, the 
eve ranges boundlessly over space, the distance being softened into the tint of tiie at- 
inosphenj, and rendering it impossible to distinguish the line of horizon that separates 

the heavens from the earth. ^ 

The close ricinity of the valleys of Kearda and Deyrali Dlioon to !Miissooree, render 
the latter station particularly eligible for parties wIio seek excitement m the pursui o 
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tolerably sure indication that the royal larder 'iraa at no great distance. The cover 
here was exceedingly heavy, and great difficulty was sustained in beating; but, after 
some time, a sudden glimpse of a tawny stripe through the jungle-grass, gave assur- 
ance that the search had not been in vain. The elephants now began to trumpet 
forth their apprehensioos with increased vigour, but the hunters pushed forward, 
being warned, bj the shouts of the people in the trees, that the tiger was raakino' 
for the forest. Turned at ail points, the creature doubled back, and got into a Ion" 
narrow strip of high jungle-grass, which was separated from a dense wood on the 
right by about twenty yards of hare bauk, and divided from the heavy covers he had 
! abandoned by a pool of clear water. The sportsmen immediately beat up this strip, 
leaving an elephant on the bank to prevent a retreat to the forest. Presently the tiger 
got up about 200 yards ahead, and again doubling back, one of the party had a Mv 
shot, which brought him on his haunches, until another ball made him move off to some ' 
broken ground, where he took up his last position. As the party advanced, the noble 
animal was seen in the grandeur of Lis rage, lashing his tail, roaring, and grinding his 
teeth, preparatory to a charge ; and, on firing again at him, the provocation was com- 
plete, and his rage became furious. With a roar that made the whole dell echo, he 
sprang forward upon the party, the whole of whom fired simultaneously, and the 
splendid animal fell lifeless at the very feet of the elephants. 


THE CITY AND FORTRESS OF NAHUN. 

The city of Nahun is situated forty-six miles north-west of Saharunpoor, and is the 
capital of the small province or raj of Sirmoor. The place, though small, is considered 
one of the best designed and handsomely built cities in India, and is approached throvigh 
a very picturesque, well-watered, and finely-wooded valley, whicli the city, from its position 
on the summit of a rock, commands. The country round about is intersected with 
valleys and ravines, clothed in the richest luxuriance of foliage aud verdure ; the DcjTah 
Dhoon stretching out in the distance to the south-east, and the comparatively low belts 
of bills in the neighbourhood affording very pleasing specimens of mountain scenery. 
The road leading to the town is exceedingly steep and narrow, and is cut in a precipitous 
ascent, which, however, is surmountable by elephants, even when encumbered by 
baggage. On entering the place, the streets have the semblance of stairs, so numerous 
are the steps occasioned by the unevenness of the rock on which they range ; yet the 
inhabitants of. the place may be seen riding about on horseback, and mounted on 
elephants, as if the place were a perfect level. Within view of the city is the fortress 
of Tytock, 4,854 feet above the level of the sea ; whicli cost the lives of four Britisii 
officers in its capture during the Gootka war- The fall of those brave men is com- 
memorated by a lofty obelisk, which marks their graves, and presents an object of 
melancholy interest to wanderers who come suddenly upon the remote resting-places 
of their countrymen. Nahun is considered to be healthy, though rather inconveni- 
ently warm, notwithstanding its elevated position at upwards of 3,000 feet above the 

sea-fevei. t • i • r 

The late rajah of Nahun was rather proud of his kxUar, or fortress, wJjicjj is of 
imposing appearance, and contiguous to the city, and he seldom omitted to invite Euro- 
pean strangers that might be in the vicinity, to pay him a visit and inspect his troops, 
the latter being neither very numerous or highly disciplined; their uiisoldicriike appear- J 
ance readily accounting for the facility with which the more martial Sikhs and GoorKas 
possessed themselves of the territory of tbeir chief. This rajah, who was indcljtcd to . 
British aid for the rescue of his dominions from the Goorkas, was always cxcccdinglv [ 
polite and attentive to Europeans, and readily afforded them every assistance while 
within his territory. 
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Few tilings could be more absurd than the interviews wliich occasionally took place 
between the small native potentates of India and the civil or military European 
travellers, that by chance found themselves passing through a remote rajahsbip. The 
tourists, when pounced upon for a visit of ceremony, were usually in the deplorable state 
of dishabille natural to travellers among the wild scenery of the hill districts, and might 
consider themselves supremely fortunate if tlicy possessed a decent coat at hand to 
exhibit upon the occasion. A long journey had, in all probability, sadly deteriorated 
the appearance of the cattle and the followers ; and the traveller miglit feel perfectly 
willing, and even desirous, to relinquish the honour about to be conferred upon 
him; but he could have no choice. Tlic rajah, on the other hand, was anxious 
to exhibit as a personage of importance; and having given due notice of his 
intended visit, would pay his rcsj)ccts to the fugitive representative of Great Britain, 
with all the pomp and circumstance he could command. Tlie cavalcades on such occa- 
sions were sometimes exceedingly picturesque, and afforded a striking display of elephants 
handsomely caparisoned, ornamented howdahs and litters, gaudily-dressed troopers, and 
crowds of men on foot, brandishing swords, silver maces, and rusty matchlocks ; wliilc 
the deep and rapid sounds of the kettle-drums, and the shrill blasts of the silver 
trumpets, came upon the ear in wild and warlike melody. It was indispensably neces- 
sary, notwithstanding the numerous discrepancies appearing in the make-up of the 
reception by the multitude of ragged followers, and the consciousness of the unfitness of 
well-worn travelling costume as accessories to a nsit of state, that the much-honoured 
stranger should presence a steady countenance, since any indulgence of the risible faculty 
would, upon such an occasion, have given mortal offence ; and by no effort at explanation, 
would levity of manner be attributed to other than intentional insult. The sensitiveness 
of the rajah of Nahuu might possibl}” have been increased by the fact of his impoverished 
condition, the territories of which he was chief consisting merely of the thinly-peopled 
and scantily-cultivated mountainous regions between Dejrah and Pinjore, and his 
revenues being, consequently, of very inadequate amount on which to support the state 
of an independent chieftain. 


BOWRIE, RAJPOOTANA. 

Ruined villages, of which, even prior to the revolt of 1857, there were already an abun- 
dance in India, are not, however, more plentiful than are the hill fortresses of the upper 
provinces, and of other parts of the country where mountain defences are possible. In 
such localities, it seems as if every little rajah or petty chief had, at some time or other, 
climbed an eminence, and intrenched himself within walls of mud or stone, according as 
his means would enable him, and opportunities for the purpose served : his eagle’s nest 
w as then garrisoned by troops of adiierents or retainers, armed with spears and >ows, 
and rusty matchlocks, and every household became invested with a military character. 
Nor was this without sufficient cause, since when not engaged in combating an invading 
stranger, these chieftains were constantly at feud with each other, and had no security 
for life or property except when fortified upon heights they deemed inaccessible to a 
hostile force. The native idea, that safety was best found at great elevations, has 
doubtless greatly improved the appearance of the country in the hill districts ; and 
whatever modern fortifications of European construction may have gained in strength, 
they have certainly lost in picturesque effect, as is quite evident when the bastions and 
towers of the Mohammedan era are compared with the fortifications of the present age. 

The country comprehended under the name of Raj poo tana, embraces so many dis- 
tricts, that every variety of scenery is to be met with in it; but though the valley of 
Oodipoor, and other equally beautiful portions, are celebrated for the exquisite loveliness 
of their landscapes, the general character of the country is that of sterility. Ihe 
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|nn(i<rn|it', tlicri forc, rriircviilril in tiu; pliitc Mirniiiiidin^' tlic fortrpsi of Uo-.rric may 
hr rmiMcI. rctl a favniiral,!.- -iwcimrii. iii wnml and water, alitcli fail in inaiiv oilier tr.icts 
nrr (lirn^ nlitindnnt. Tin* limnnii ii-i tuiil)r;i;:conH to the Mcctic; and the 

om* irpruM-nlril in ihn nmy Miflicc lo an ncoiinic idea of liic manner in 

nliirh n nhofe i:unr in prodnred from the iinrmit .stem— each of the pendant fibres 
^\\Hn^ rrarbin;: the ^rnmnd, tnhin- root, ami nlfonlin;: Mijiport to the branch from >rhich 
it ban detrended; fhof cnnhh'n?: it to ymWi ofit further, and ftinr,' down other Mipporb, 
nntd at leny:lh a nidr area round the ori-inal trunk formed into avcnue.% which some- 
tUur^ rover .‘»crcral nrrc*t of ground. The iia(ive% who re;;ard tin's beautiful product of 
(heir country with yrreat veneration, will never willin^dy consent that a banian tree shall 
be cut down or mutilated. I'hr small produced by the hanian, ftirnishes nutritions 
food to immense muUitmles of monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, and various other denizens 
of (he forests, who live nmom: the branches of this father of trees; and, from tho protec- 
tion it tlius affords to tim infrrior clashes of ilio animal creation, it is not surpmln^ that 
Himloos shnulil look upon it ns a natural temple, and be inclined to pay it dinne 
linmuirs. 

On tlic batiks of tbc Nerbnddn, a tree of tins species covered a tract of ground 2,000 
feet in rtrrtitnfcrenre ; nfid only the principal sterns (2ri0 in nunihcr) were counted 
within llial rntige. Travellers often seek the shelter of tlicsc natural pavilions; and the 
religious tribes of Hindoos arc particularly fond of resting beneath tlicir umbrageous 
canopy. IJndtT many such, a resident llrnhmin may he fouiul; and in few instances are 
the devotees witlioiit an attendant pricstiiood. 


i I 


j AIAKUKDRA, AIALWA. 

j Tnr. small, dilapidated, but picturesque village of I^fakundra, of which the principal 
j ' street is shown in the accompanying plate, is situated in tlic vallc}' of Boondee, about 
I ' thirty-eight miles from Kotali, the capital of the state of that name, and to whose rajah 
J it belongs, ^fakundra derives its principal claim to celebrity from its being the pass 
tbrough wliich, in the summer of J80I, n brigade of Enghsli troops, under General 
I ^^ou^on, was compelled to retreat after an encounter witli Jeswunt Rao Holcar, and to 
! seek safety by a dilTicuU march to Agra, Tlic village is bcnntifnlly situated in li valley 
' of circular form, and not more than three-quarters of a mile in diameter. The hills'on 
' every side arc nearly precipitous; and the pass^ defended at the north and south ends 
I by lofty stone walls and gates, guarded liy chow k cedars in the service of the rajah of 
Kotnh, is the only means of communication for many miles through the mountain ridge 
that divides Malwafrom the state of Ifarravali, in Ajmeer. 

In the retrograde movement to which reference has been made, it appears that 
General !Monson was ofTcred shelter in this pass by tlie rajah of Kotah ; but the valley 
had too much the appearance of a trap, to permit the cautious soldier to avail himself of 
the offer of a prince wliosc fidelity he could not be assured of ; and he preferred the 
chances of open warfare to the of being surrounded in a defile, in which a 

treacherous and vindictive enemy would have every advantage. The retreat was therefore 
continued; and though, from the numerous obstacles that had to be encountered in 
penetrating a wild and difficult country, it was attended with many hardships and 
losses, stiir it was considered a masterly evolution, and one that reflected great credit 
upon the discipline and good conduct of the little force concerned. In India, uni nter- 
laiptcd good fortune is essential, if the favourable opinion of the natives is to be | 
preserved; and in tlic neighbourhood of Mukundra, the retreat is still spoken of as a 
flight, to which some degree of obloqiiy is supposed to attach— the inhabitants, in refer- 
rin^ to the affair with Holcar, alwavs describing it to have happened at the time when 
Monson ran away I” Fortunately, the presiiffe lost by the occurrence has since been 
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restored, and tlic adjacent liills and pass have resounded with Britisli shouts of trivunpli; 

force under General Donkin having, not hmg afterwards, fallen in with the van of 
Kurreem Khan^s horde of Piiidarries, near ^lukundra, which they completely routed, 
taking tlic caparisoned elephant of the chief, witli liis favourite wife’ and all his’ baggage. 
The gallantry of the captors of course secured to the lady the highest degree of deference 
and protection ; but the rest of Kurreem Kban^s cOects were speedily appropriated bv 
the victors. The spoil underwent a very summary process, being sold by a sort of 
druTn-hcad auction on the spot, and the proceeds were forthwith divided among the 
parties iuterchted — the most certain as well ns the most speedy luctlmd of securing 
prize-money ; but a process hy^no means satisfactory to prize agents. 

IMakundra had frequently been the theatre of Pindarric warfare, and the haunt of 
Bhccl robbers, and other wild predatory tribes, inhabitants of the lulls, who, like the 
generality of inonntainccrs in tlie East, consider plundering to be their lawful occupa- 
tion ; but since the dispersion and subjection of the Pindarrics, and the entire settlement 
of Malwa and its adjacent districts, this celebrated tljoroughfarc has often been the 
scene of murders still more appalling than those formerly perpetrated by the armed 
and mounted freebooters, who would gallop into a village and put to the sword all 
who were unable to cflcct their escape from the sudden and furious onslaught. The 
Pindarrics at least waged open warfare, and travellers acquainted with their danger 
provided against it by assembling in large bodies, and furnishing themselves with 
W'capons of defence. In the apparently peaceable state in which the countr)* reposed 
after the Pindarrie war had terminated, these precautions were abandoned, and solitary 
travellers, or small parties, set forward upon long journeys, unconscious that their path 
w’as beset by assassins, from whom neither riches nor poverty were a protection. 

From the time of the first invasion of India by the Mongbols and Tartars, the whole 
of the upper provinces of India have swarmed with a class of banditti, or murderers, 
called Thugs, or Phansegars, from their dexterity in strangling their victims. Tlicsc 
men have secret signs, by which they become known to each other while mingling in 
communities perfectly unsnspicions of the dcs|)eratc courses in wliich they arc engaged. 
During a part of tlic year they remain quietly in their own homes, engaged in cnlti- 
vating the land j but, at tlic end of the rainy season, each village sends out its gang, and 
parlies of from ten or a dozen, to thirty, collect together, and, in the guise of travellers, 
pursue their wav towards the central provinces. Tlicy arc totally without weapons, and 
arc careful to avoid e.vcry appearance wlticli might excite alarm — the instrument with 
which they perpetrate their murders being nothing more than a strip of cloth. tVInIc 
journeving along the high roads they mark out for destruction all whom they fall in with 
tliat do not present a very formidable a))pcarance, following their victims for scvcr.nl 
days, until they come to a place in which they may convcmently cficct their purpose. 
In’ lonely parts of the country very little time is lost. A select number of the band 
(called Lngbucs) go forward and dig tlic graves; tiiose who, by their dexterity and 
strength, have attained the distinction of being stranglers (Bhnttotcs), slip the cloth 
round the necks of the doomed, whose bodies arc stripped in an instant, and carried olT 
to the place selected for interment. In more populous districts greater precaution is 
used. The murder is gcncr.ally deferred until nightfall; and the custom adopted in 
India, of bivonacking in the open air, greatly facilitates the design of the murderers. 

Travellers xisuiilly carry along >Yith them the materials for llicir simple repast ; they 
kindle fires on the gVound’ prepare their cakes of meal, and sit down to the enjoyment 
of their pipes. The Thugs, who by means of their Sothnes, or invciglcrs, employ the 
most insinuating arts to entice persons pursuing the same route to join their company, 
nnneur to he emplovcd in the same preparations; hut, at a given signal (generally some 
common and familinr word, such as “bring tobacco”), the nork of death commence., j 
and is iicrfccted often in full view of some neighbouring villngc. Nothing, however, I 
oecuvs which could give a distant spcctatoran idea of the Ir.agic scene enacting before • 
his eves* one or too jiersons arc scon singing and playing on the tomtom, in order to 
iminVt an air of careless festivitv to the group, and to drown any cry* that might escape . 
the Yiclims The murders are Mmullnneondy performed upon all the ].arly marked out ; 
for dc.lrnrtion, and the dim and favt-fading tnilight iinohrs the nlmle 5ccnc in : 
impenetrable obseuritv. The bodies arc Irastily deposited m the ground, and rirc5 arc 
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jiimirdmlrly kinfllrd njmn tlu* ppol, to prevent the (rnco«! of newlv-turncd earth from ! 

brifij; (liMTrnihle, 'When the arcnmnhilion of booty lieconuM larj^'c, n detachment is * 
Bent oil* with it to ^oine convenient depot, ^vl^e^(! it is Hold or otherwise disposed of for 
(be benefit of llie iVdestrinn tnivellers in India often carry valurddc property 

nb(»nl with them, both in money and ornaments; and as appearances arc often deceitful 
the Tbu;:s make no distinction, and seize iijion those who bear the marks of poverty ns 
well as \i))oii })rrsons of stibslnnee, areompanied by ba;;^M;;c and attendants. They arc 
careful not to attack llu! inhabitants of a place thrmif;h which they may have to pass, as 
. n person missiiif; from n vi]iaj,o; wonhl possibly Jead to their detection. Months may 
clajise after the victims of Tini;;;;ce Imvc mouhlcred in their graves, before fmspicion of 
their fate has risen in the minds of their relatives, in coiiscqticncc of the immense dis- 
tance whieli srayfarers in India traverse to their various destinations, and the slowness 
of their method of travelling. 

Tliis terrible race of assassins have agents and abettors among the inferior members 
j , of the poUre, who arc knoun to furnish ibcm with important intelligence, and to use 
I the most artful endeavours lo explain away aj)jjcarnnccs uliicb might tend to criminate 
them. The institution nlill exists; but the energetic measures of late taken hr govern- { 
j incnt, with a view to its tborongb eradication from the soil of India, will probably, at no 
« ; distant period, Imvc tim eficcl of ]nUting an end to the practice of Thuggee by the ! ' 

) srorshippers of BhownncCi the ‘^destroyer." j - 

) ' ! : 

I. i: 


J j 
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; TJIAVELLEIIS AND ESCORT IN KATTEAWAE. t 

I . . . . . ! 

j Tiin name of Kallcawnr is frcquctitly applied by the natives to the whole of the penin- 

snla of Guzcral, winch is sitn.atcd principalh’ between tbe 21st and 24th degrees of 
north latitude, and is bounded on the north by the province of Ajmeer, on the south by 
I the pca and the province of Aurungabad, on tbe cast by Malwii and Knndcisli, and on 
j the svest l)y a fcandy dc>crt, the province of Catch, and the sea. The south-svestern 
quarter of the province nj>)iroacbes the shape of a peninsula, formed by the gulfs of 
j Cutch and Cnmhay ; and the interior is inhabited by various tribes of professed robbers, I 
I who prey not only upon their peaceable neighbours, but also on one another; aud, 
being all svcll mounted, they extend their depredations to a considerable distance, 

* and render travelling, unless in large and well-armed companies, very’ insecure. 

Tlic influence of European association may, in some trifling degree, have repressed this 
tendency to lawless apjiropriution ; but, being accustomed for ages to a predatory life, 
i the unlives of tliis district arc very reluctantly compelled to relinquish habits congenial j 
to their nature, and never fail to return lo tlicm upon every favourable occasion. They j 
arc a bold, warlike race, but not numerous — a circumstance partly owing to the practice 
of female infanticide. 

The prcdatoiT disposition of the inhabitants of Kattcawar (or Guzerat), renders it 
ncccssan-, as before observed, that those who undertake long journeys among them 
sliould travel well protected. The scene represented in the plate shows a party of 
< travellers, with their escort, just arriving at tlic halting-ground, xvlnch has been chosen 
on a plain, thickly scattered over with the remains of tombs aud other edifices. The 
sepulchres of India are so completely devoid of those features that in other countries { 
naturally render them distasteful to the living, that travellers seldom make any objec- | | 

' tion to take up their temporary abode among them, as wells arc generally found in their i j 
vicinity; and the localities selected are usually pleasant; while, during the greater | 
portion of the venr, tlic nights in India arc so remarkably fine, that the shelter aflbrded j 
bv a pavilion open {as the one in the jilatc) to all the winds of heaven, proves quite j 
sufficient for comfort. Pires are then speedily lighted for the evening bivouac, animals 
unloaded, and the baggage piled in some place that ofi'ers the greatest chance of security. 
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A cloak or blanket^ or at . most a thin mat or mattress, suffices for a bed; and, i } 
altogether, a night encampment in India often embraces more of comfort than persons j \ 
unacquainted with the climate and the manners of the people can readily imagine ! i 
I possible. i 

The people of Kattcawar trouble themselves but little about the distinctions of caste. ’ 
Rajpoots by descent, and children of the sun, they worship that luminary; but while • 
equally superstitious with the Hindoos, they arc certainly not influenced by the same i 
excess of religious zeal. The province is famous for a breed of liorscs which is esteemed i 
throughout India; and its camels, which come from Manrar (a district in the north of ’ 
Guzerat), arc also considered the finest in India, being taller, more muscular, aud of a j 
more tractable disposition than any other of their species. j 


1 

1 


I ZANGIIER^, OR THE PAELEER’S ROCK— ON THE GANGES. 

Tun liver Ganges, in its progress through the plains, waters many spots of remarkable 
1 beauty ; but in the whole course of its brilliant career, it can scarcely boast a more i 
I splendid landscape than that in wliich the rocks of Zanghcra form a prominent feature. , 

I Standing boldly out in the stream, near a place called Sultan gunge, in the pro\incc of j 

Rebar (about ninety miles cast of Patna), this picturesque pile forms a beautiful object. 

It consists of several masses of grey granite, heaped one upon the other in an irregular 
manner, forming ledges and terraces, which have become the sites of numerous small . 
temples. In some places, a crevice in the side of the rock bus afforded room for the j 
roots of magnificent trees to shoot upwards, and crown the romantic height with bright ' 
foliage. 

Zanghcra is supposed to have been, in former times, connected with the mainland by 
an isthmus; but, the action of the river, in its ceaseless rolling towards the sen, has long 
since worn a passage for its waters between tlic rock and the shore, aud the former is 
now completely isolated. From time immemorial the spot has been reputed eminently 
sacred, and a succession of fakcers have established themselves upon it, who derive a 
considerable revenue from the ofTcriugs of pious voyagers and tourists on the river. At 
the back of the rock, a ghaut, or landing-place, has been constructed, whence rude stairs 
conduct the pilgrims who arc desirous to perform tlicir orisons at the hallowed slirinc, 
to a temple at the summit, dedicated to Naryan, who reigns here as principal deity of 
the place. An idol of the myth adorm tlio temple that crowns llic romantic pile ; and 
I his image, witli those of Vishnu, Scevn, and other gods of the Hindoo pantheon, is 
j carved on cliflcrcnt parts of the rock. 

The chief fakcer of this singular establishment preserves a dignified seclusion; aud when, j 

j upon rare occasions, he condescends to reveal jiimsclf to supjdiant devotees, seems ns j 
motionless and silent as tlic idol he worships. At such times he appears seated on a tiger- 1 
j skin, aud is uncncumhcrcd with any covering except the chalk and ashes that form hU ^neer- i 
1 dotal garment, and with which he is profusely smeared, to the intense admiration of hi** fol- > 
j lowers. U'his personage has. however, numerous disciples and attendants, wlio, by ihrir ; 

! uoisv importunity, make up for the silence of their chief, and arc at the trouble of c sacking i 
I tribute, or endeavouring to do so, from all wbo pa*>s ibc rock, whatever may be ihrir \ 

{ creed or country. Tlics'c fclhjws watch the boats upon the river, ns they nppmnch oitlur 
' stay, and pushing out from the rock whenever the state of the ^ntcr will permit, foil in 
* the voyagers with noisy imporUinUics xmtil a satisfactory eontrihution ha*> bren 
: obtained ; but when the Ganges is full, and the current, slrcnulhvncd by the melting i-f 
I J the snow, comes down in nu impetuous flood, there can he no loitering under the i»f < 
i * Zaughrra; aud a vessel sailing up with a strong wind agniu*^! this tide, makv^ rfilhcr a ! 
j 1 perihms naNigutinn ns it stems the rapid u.V.crs* In going th»un the tintjgr% j,t ^tnh ; 

I j a time, the rock 5^ passctl by llm voyager as if be were an arrow shot from a buw, ajtd 
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it J.1 o»il.y jmsslhh to snnlcJi n Irarisicnt glnncu of its picturesque beauty j but when the 
n»rr is lo\i', mid the current flows gently, it can be viewed at leisure; and many persons 
ypder such favour iig circumstances, laud, that they may obtain a momentary dance at 
the p'lm <|oity of the Iciiiplc, and its no Jess repulsive liigh priest. 

Zan-hcra stands nt the very portal of IJengal, a district differing very widely from 
the higJi tabJe-Jand of Ilnuloostan proper. The arid plains and hare cliffs that, except 
during the season of the rains, give «o dreary an aspect to tlie upper provinces, arc noV 
Micceeded by held. s of never-fading verdure; as the damp climate of Bengal maintains 
vegetation in all its brilliance tlirougJiont tlic year— tJic period of the rains beinn- only 
marked by a coarser and ranker luxuriance, proceeding from the redundance of plants 
that ovcr.sprcnd tJic .soil. Zangliera, tlnis happily placed between the rugged scenery of 
the upper jirovinccs and the smiling landscapes of Bengal proper, partakes of the 
nature of both; the Ganges spreading itself like a sea at the foot of the rock on one 
side, while on the other a wide cx}>ansc of fertile country lays revealed, haviu" for a 
background the low ranges of hills that separate Bchar from Bengal. ° 


COLGONG— ON THE GANGES. 

T«k remarkable cluster of rocks nt Colgong — about a sail below Zanghera — claims 

prominent notice amidst tlic exceedingly picturesque scencr}" of the Ganges. In the 
rainy season, tlic mighty river rushes through them witli frightful turbulence, spreading 
out its broad waters like an ocean, of M'luch the projecting points of Colgong and Pater- 
gottn form an extensive and beautiful bay, surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills. 

These rocks arc esteemed Iioly by Hindoo devotees, and are sculptured in many 
places with rude cfiigics of their gods. Wild garlands, formed by the luxuriant 
creepers of the soil, fling their rich wreaths over the rugged faces of the crags; and. 
tangled sljriii)s spring from wherever a shallow bed of earth permits tliera to take root. 
Tlie luxury of rich foliage can scarcely at any place be seen to greater advantage than 
from the rocky islets of Colgong, which overlook woods spreading in all directions on 
the opposite shore ; wliile bcj'oud, the Bajmahal hills gleam with tlie purple glory of the 
amethyst. These crags are the haunts of numerous bh'ds; pigeons nestle in the trees; 
and, on the sliglitcst alarm, myriads of small waterfowl rush out in' snowy flocks, and 
add, by tlieir noisy flight, to the animation of the scene; while the numerous flotillas of 
native^craft, of strange but highly picturesque construction, serve houi’ly to increase the 
beauty of tlic surrounding view, 

Colgong is the occasional liabitation of a fakcer, but is not the settled residence of 
anv recluse of celebrity, as is Zanghera. Here there are no regular temples, although a 
rude slirine has been shaped out of one of the largest blocks of granite that crown the 
summit of the rock to the westward of the group, Tiiere are also caverns in these islets; 
and it is seldom that either a living or dead specimen of the religious mendicants that 
swarm over India, is not to be found among them. 

All the mooring-places within a day^s sail of Colgong, are distinguished for their 
sui-pas'sing beauty ; and tlie whole voyage hence, down to Calcutta, conducts the tourist 
through a region "of enchaiitmeut, Eajm ahal, a once royal city on the Ganges, about sixty- 
flve miles north-west of floors hedabad, particularly ments the attention of all who have 
anv taste for charming scenery; and the ruins of its once splendid palaces add a 
melancholy interest to the landscape that surrounds them. The origin of this city is lost 
iu the obscurity of ages ; but it is certain that it has possessed importance and dignity . 
as the capital of Bengal, during a long succession of princes, who profusely embellished j 
it witii tasteful architecture. The stone principally found iu these interesting remains is 
a red granite, and its colour, decayed by age, Ixarmonises with the foliage iu which vast 
masses of it are embedded. Occasionally, some remains of marble— the favourite mate- 
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Upon occasions of state, at one period of Iiis career, Rnnject Sing, wliosc dress was 
at nil times resplendent witli jeweller}', seldom appeared without wearing, on some part 
of his gorgeous attire, the remarkable diamond that has sineo excited so much curiosity 
in this cotintry, under the title of the "Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light,” which, since 
his relinquishment of it, has become a l)rilliant addition to the diamonds belonging to 
the Queen of England. The history of the method by which the maharajah himself 
became possessed of tlic jewel, is ns follows: — 

III September, 1812, the queens of Shah Shnja and Zemnun Shah, of Cabool, took 
rcfu{;e from the troubles of their country, and were received in Lahore with great 
demonstrations of regard. Shnja, a deposed king, having been made a prisoner by 
treachery, was conveyed by the governor of Attock to Ins brother, who at the time ruled 
over Cashmere. Two grand objects of Iluujcct’s ambition and avarice— the possession of 
that celebrated valley autl of tlic '* mountain of light” — appearing now to be brought bv 
fortuitous circmnstanccs within his grasp, he determined, if possible, to make the attain*^- 
meut of the one a pretext for insisting upon the concession of the other; and, with this 
view, he gave the queen to understand tliat he was resolved to espouse the cause of her 
husband in tlic most cliivalrous manner, to liberate him from his confinement, and I 
bestow upon him the fort of llolas, with bufficient territory for the maintenance of his 
dignity. The afllictcd lady, ovcijoyed and gratified, expressed her deep appreciation of 
tlic intended kindness ; and it was tlicn delicately hinted by her attendants, that in order 
' to stimulate her powerful friend to immediate action, it would be advisable ^o present 
liim with the Koh-i-noor — a gem he liad particularly admired. The queen had some 
Ruapiciou excited by the proposition ; but, with great presence of mind, declared herself 
quite certain, that the moment her liusband found himself at liberty, he would be but too 
liappy to gratify the wishes of the invaluable friend who had sympathised in his distre*5s; 
but that, at the moment, the precious jewel was in pawn at Candahar for two lacs of 
rupees. Iluujcct Sing affected to believe the representation so made; but hanng 
exhibited his anxiety to possess the diamond, it became necessary to prevent its being 
dispatched to a place of security ; and, therefore, throwing aside the chxvalric character 
he had assumed for the occasion, he first threw" the confidential servants of the unfor- 
tunate princesses into close confinement, and then surrounded the abode of their mis- 
tresses* with sentinels, who had orders to search every person that should attempt to pass 
them. This step not having the desired effect, Runjcct resorted to one yet more unjus- 
tifiable and unmanly, and deprived the ladies and their household of all supplies, either 
of food or water, for two days. The betrayed princesses still holding out, the Seik chief 
became at length ashamed of continuing a system that could only terminate in the 
death of two royal Indies who had claimed his hospitality, and whom he had assured of 
protection; and was fain to be content with a promise of the jewel, to be redeemed when 
the imprisoned monarch to whom it belonged should be put in possession of Betas. 
Bunjeet Sing now began to work in earnest, and having entered into an alliance with i 
the ruler of Afghanistan, they agreed to send a large force into Cashmere (which had ' 
rebelled), to subdue the country, and to obtain the liberation of Shah Shuja. 

The expedition was successful ; but it cost Bunjeet Sing rather dearly, many of his 
Seiks perishing in the snow; and his ally, Putty Khan, deriving the greater share of 
advantage from the campaign. The latter chieftain having installed his brother in the 
government of the valley, the Seik was for the present obliged to be content with the 
person of the royal captive, wlio was conveyed to his famil;’^ at Lahore. The success of 
the expedition furnished a fair pretext for the renewal of the inhospitable demand for the 
great diamond; and the king vainly endeavoured to elude the sacrifice, by professing his 
willingness to fulfil the promise made by his wife, wlien the restoration of his territory 
should enable him to redeem the coveted prize. Bunjeet, impatient of delay, became 
incensed at each obstacle to the gratification of his avarice, and at once threw off the 
mask he imprisoned his unfortunate guests, tlireateued them with severe and irksome 
treatment, and, as a commencement, kept the whole of them without food for several 
days. Perceiving resistance to be useless, Sliah Shuja at length yielded, stipulating for 
a sum of money and a month's time to pay otf the loan on the diamond, and recover 
possession of it. This was promptly acceded to by the waiy Seik, who well knew how 
easily he could repossess himself of money advanced to a prisoner : he therefore produced 
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tJip hf' rr-iniffil «ithcnit lii-MiAtinn, niul n dny wjii nnjuiinttvl for tlic Mtrrondcr of 
the •nfv»r, 

Thr \\^y Slinh Shujn, thr rfprrvrntntivr of r\ linn of Icing's, 5 nt in (lipnfintl 

v,|fr.p>n hU r$v?.rinon^ mol (nhr frnnnl, nhuAn fninily, rniM-rl to ponnr hy n fron): 

of foTtnnn, c^nltl only tnrr tln ir tlcM'nn? from tliirvri. It is sni<l llmt for n uhnln hour 
tl.o tinf»'Ti:\nntn tnonnrrh ^^r.rr.l imprr'%i\ r]y upon ihn robhrr.olnnf, uilhont •‘pcnlan'r, 
r.nl llxtuier: Sin^* xOnnn tln< innto rhujnrnro hn*! fmltMl to inovo, nl 

ilr-irt:.! nr.pir.intr^l ttith^ thr IVni^n Innpunvto to nnuiml liin mnjnsty of tlin 

furpon* for »?hirh they hn.i v,kU The Shnii, tritlmn; oprnittj: his h‘p^, ^SpokeVith hin 
ryf%/' to nttrodnnt. vtho n tiriti^*, tvtnrnnl xxitli n ^tnnll pnrrrl, whirh hr plncctl 
Uivrrcw the tna rrrnt mriu Tim rnM'lo]»rs orrr quirhly rrmo^ctl, nnti the jeneller.n 
**:hoorTi* iti nt!r:u!?\nre hi ihr prc'iMicr, the tHr^tnoiul, nn»l rvn^nml their 

tr.?.s*.er t!:r irnt.nhV Koh-iaoviir nr.s hrfore him. 

I Ini in v> tV.r tntnophr..!, notlnn*; nn^r rx*nntm%! !mt to repos*ess hitnsejf nf the two 
Ir.r*, r.ml tins tprctiily r.rrnmphshr^l. Unnjrrt nt unre clispntrhnil n pinked IhhIv of 
},U ?'.?rlhJrs to the rrsr.jrnre of Ids onfortnii^te nith ortlrrs to hrin^ nwar, 

sijthent r.ny re ‘rr^ a! inti, the nhole of the nmnry ntnl jrMcU hrlonitiiif: to the pnrty. 
r.^ti:tr,^nns nrre liten'^Uy oheyrd : r.ol only wns ctcry ornnmrnt taken, but rich 
nr \ and ^n.-h snnrv!*, *hif]jK, and matrhhmks as vrerc inonntn! in ftohl or silver. 
Ti e rnhhrrpde.rf appmrtiatrd ew n thiiut he tlumrtht worthy of retention, to his own 11 ^ 0 , 
ne.d ^?nt Irrk to the orfom t!; 0 ‘r* articles hr onirulrred of httle or no saliin; olrrrvinjr, 
r.t thr tirnr^ to hh p^^xiplr, that *' it sins irrlrss to pet n had name fnr ftuch rubbish/' 
Nothitip rnerr h*r:tn: and rmnr frrlinp of rnnorse or policy preventing him 

ffum takirn': tt.e lives of tho^-^ hr had fcs) shamefully plundered, Kunjert Sinp allowed 
tl.r frm^'lr* to e*r.*:pr to » liana, where, r.rt**r Mune time, they were joined by their 
hnohar.ds. on who’c. thm Hritish government fettled im annual rtllosraucc of b0,000 
rrtjvrci (jt/»,fK>T, winch th.ey rmtinued to rniny in f-cenrity for many yc.ars. 


: Tin: TOMn oi* shkkk shaii. sasskiiam, 

' 1 ^ _ . ! 
i Avtovo tV.e vestiprs of Asiatic frrandrtir that >tilt invent the fccnerv* of Hindooslan with 
' prrat historical interest, the temples .and tombs that have been designed to perpetuate 
» the rurrnorv* of individuals who, from ape to ape, have exercised dominion over, ntul hrivc 
; rdtemately heen tli^ *eourpe and the henrfaetors of their people, are rnilncntlr cntiticrl to 
: notice. Of such ediftecs, the jnau'oleum of the Afphnn chief, Shcre Shah, nt Sassemm 
' (a town of the province ofllcnpah about miles routh of IJuxnr, and tlGO from CnlcutUa), 
fttill affords a remarkable example. The warlike potentate, for the reception of whose 
mortal nrmains the immense pile was raised, asrrntlrd the tijronc of i)clhi in 1510, 

• having succxedecl, hy force and hy treachery, in cxpellinp from that throtie the Hindoo 

: emperor Iltimaynn, one of the most venerated .sovereigns of his nice. The inausolcuni 
of the UMirjHT, R-s represented in the plate, is hnilt in tlic centre of an immense tank, 
upon :i «quare platform, surrounded by a terrace, approacbnblc from the water on all 
i^idcs by handsome fiipbts of ateps. Tin* buildinp is prulccted by a biph embankment, 

‘ ; eon^tnicted of the earlli displaced for the foundation of tlie vast jiilo; and the four nnplcs 
of the platform arc occupied by low dome-crowned towers. The mausoleum itself is of an 

i octapon.nl form, and consists of two ^lorics juirrnountcd by a dome, each tier Imvdnp a flat 

] i temxce running round it, adorned with ^mnll pavilion-slinpcd turrets open at the .sides, 

; and terminated by cupolas ; the central dome is }»imilarly crowned, the cupola beiup in , 

. ! this case Mipportcd on four ^lcndc^ pillars, producinp an air of lightness and clepance f 
: , which contrasts with the htern massiveness of the substructure. The whole edifice is j 
' I constructed of .stone from the nciphbourinp lulls, and thereby forms an exception to the 1 
1 i Usual cbar.ncter of Mobninmedau arclutccture ; while the fact vouches for the anlif|nity of j 
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tlic building, i\t liic period of its erection^ marldc liad nofc ret been employed in 
(be erection of Mohammedan structures of any kind. The interior of the mausoleum 
conlnins sevend hurcojdmgi, in whicli the remains of the fortunate Afghan, and some 
members of liis family, arc cusljnned. 

A majestic solemnity pervades tljc vicinity of tins remarkable structure, Tvhose dark 
grey walls and mouldering turrets arc grouped around the domc-crowned chamber that 
bolds the remains of the most remarkable jjcrsonagc of his day; hut the redundance of 
foliage that now springs through the interstices which time has worn in the basement of 
the tomi), aflbrds certain indication of its approaching destruction; and there is little 
douht that, unless (he shrubs arc speedily removed, the foundations will ultimately 
hccomc undermined by their roots, and that, in a few years, the shapeless ruins of the 
once magnificent structure will fill up the surrounding tank or reservoir. The building 
was formerly connected with the mainland by a bridge of five arches, long since 
destroyed : a portion of the remains arc shown in the accompanying plate. In the 
absence of a bridge or boat, the natives gain access to the platform of the mausoleum by 
inserting ibo four legs of a charpoy (or bedstead) into earthen vessels, called Kedgaree 
pots, udu'ch float the raft so formed ; and then seating themselves upon it, they paddle 
over, taking care, however, not to strike the jhrs, as a single fracture would inevitably 
consign the voyagers to the bottom of the reservoir. 

The death of Slicrc Shah has been variously accounted for by the native historians; 
some of whom aver that, being an expert marksman and fond of fire-arms, he made an 
essay, with his own liands, of the capacity of a large piece of ordnance sent to him from i 
Bengal ; but the gnn, being too heavily charged, burst when the match was applied, and a 
fragment striking the emperor, killed him on tlic spot. Ferishta, the historian, attributes 
the occurrence to the cfi’cct of a wound received by the emperor during his siege of (h® 
hill fortress of Kallingcr, in Bundclcund, in 1545 ; and, in relating the particulars of uie 
catastrophe, says—*' The warlike monarch, though desperately wounded, allowed not his 
spirit to share in bis bodily sufferings, but still coutiuucd to cheer on his troops to the 
attack. The place was vigorously assaulted; and, in the evening, the dying moments of 
the soldier were sootlicd intelligence of its reduction. Exclaiming, * Thanks to 
Almighty God V he breathed his last amidst the lamentations of his victorious army. 

The original patrony’mic of Slicrc Shah was ** Ferrid '/* but having in youth 
distinguished liimsclf by acts of heroic daring, in the presence of the Sultan Mahi^od, 
his name was changed by that prince to Shere Khan (the Lion Knight, or chief) He is 
represented by bis biographers as ambitious, cruel, and perfidious, but possessing grea 
abilities for government, and ever earnest in promoting measures for the weltare ot tfie 
people over whom be had acquired dominion. Among other great works, comraencea or 
I perfected bv him during his brief reign, was the construction of a mam road from t le 
eastern extremity of Bengal to the fort of Rotas, which he had built between the Indus 
and the Jhelura, extending a distance of above 3,000 miles. Along this road caravansaries 
I were erected at convenient stages, and furnished, by his command, with provisions, to 
I gratuitously supplied to poor wayfarers, and with attendants of proper 
Hindoo as well as ISIohammedan subjects. INIosques also were built, and wells dug, ^ong 
the route; the entire distance being planted on each side mth fruit trees, for the 
ment and shelter of travellers; thus encouraging commerce, by affording merchants xiom 
distant countries unusual facilities for travelling and for the transportation o t eir go . 

Turning from the remote past to the immediate present, we find { 

period of the sepoy revolt of 1857, Sasseram, in common with the adjacent districts was 
subjected to continual alarm by the movements of the ‘ 

approacbed to, or receded from, tbe vicinity; but it was not untd | J 

August of that year that tbe town was actually invaded by the rebels. On the Stb 
5,.f a fL. or 2,000 p.o, oo.oMng of ^ “t'S 


that montn, a lorce oi - , 

places, attacked and plundered the town, destroying all they could . 

them. A gallant resistance was maintained for six hours by the townspeople, led by 
native in the service of government, named Shah Kubeer Ooddeea 
matelv the rebels withdrew in the direction of Mirzapoor, with tbe loss of ta enty > 
S agre” number wounded. Shah Ahmed, who had thus presented an honou able 
Sception to Ms race, received the thanks of government for li.s loyal and gallant 
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‘ CMuuict. ^r.^i nj'jv.H!ntr<i nu Ijonor.uy inn-^intrnto in llin diMrict of 

I'-.'i ; \k.\, iKi‘ cuvuto^•.^.lu‘t- v\' W\^ hv\\\\: x\iv hv:\i\ of n nTHtioU’k institution, rondrrtd it 
to iN'ufrr lui Inm r.uv othrr lu»tn»r.nry titir, ihr Hc'Utonnnt.pnt'rnor of Drn^»ni 
jvv\uut\uuu;rd tiot A MdutntitiM rrxxnrd ^l5nuld hr j»r\uidrd for )nm out of l)jo forfidted 
cttr.tc' of Kocf 'thm Dir ovnct juuition oftlio^r rstntrs should hf nsccrlmncd. 


Tin: (MTV or hknauks. 


Tnrr.t rrr fr*t ctjrs c^f if-.r sinDd, hu\\r\CT fjdrndid thry niny hr, thnl prcnrnt 

• ' C— '.%* of rO.tr.'ctjM' t»h'^ct^ r/* n ;;lr.tu‘r ^s DruritTs or tlir splendid), 

T-r r the l,i‘hr*'*4 of tl.r ».".rrrd of lIintlo,»s!roK The total fthseuccMif 

T*.\ vc'jiu.T.T tlir iuunitr dhrt^.Ttv of th.r %Ts)r-» of r.trhitrrturr, lijo continnnJ 

V f thr r.jv.t ^ drr/.n tfo* iu:ht r.tui faot -ntir, {;i\r nn indcscrihnhle \unrtv 
tl.r hv‘t thr riTrrt of th^ vhoh' »» tr.r'.':nihccnt, raul many of the dclniU urc of 

ii.r tr-ajtv. 


K ;• tn thr t:rt p.irt of thf pnivlurr of Allahuhail, nnd on the norlh- 

’Hf'v*. h-r.A; of D.r 4, 'Miirh nl thn plr.rr jjird.rs t% jjohle rtjrvr of three or four 

' t!;r % :*.y to;; the cojsrs. sole. It i% cnllrd hy tlte Iliudtwn of the prr'Cnt 

’ r^.^ J .V'.wf >'\t. c, ’.vUtt- t; to Mh r.orrrot r.pprlh,tttiti. The Hrahtuitis that thrir 

1 l.f 'y c;ts o r.T i huul of j^.dd ; tot!, for thr *inii of ihr pcuple, it ons chunf;ed 

: io!;> *.!' ::t; m d thr.t r* ffitthrr io.rrr:.*r in thr oirhedttr's of it^ inhabitants, hns aince 

I Cv.»Tarrte l a pr.r! fjf it iittvi clay. It for many years the most poptiloun city 

» in 

1 , The rne.rttd sirvr U taVni from thr tttiprr part of thr city. Tim minnrcla of 
\ AtiT’vi ''hr** sio ^pu' rj pcr.r in thr di'tr.ncr, atid hclotr tl;rm is one of those fttntcly nnd 

1 . h'r:T^'4i,hl*c th.a!, n slout tiom »‘inrr, vicrc to he met uilh in every j^nri of India, 

j , tJmnch J/viv. , thri‘!i; 7 U tl.r t r.MjTrcnr/ ^ of thr prtii isu) year®, fur the most part to he funnd 
I in nry<Ml the minaret*, to tlm Irlt, llic n^sidenre of the Pcisliw.a is visible, 

j ah or tl.r othrr r lifirrs ; nnd nhhnti;:li ibcrc is no parden or jdrasure«ttround 

i r.ttM'hrl to thh 5 Drrr, tlit* hudduiit ntTunK n fntr sjMrinjrti <jf ibe hnbitnlions of ssenllby 

\ Hmih .s. Onh on one sitir, mit thr ^trrrt, ttixi there outer uiudoun; the r«vnpe 

\ of hnildin^ en that sidr l^^ut^itn!ur fc^'rn ^parlous npnrtmrtjts rising; over cacli 
I . ( thrr, the (if thr c!-Mnbrr> oprnuut t»pou e oerrd pnllrries ssln’cli Mirrouinl three 
I suh-* i*f r. •mall rr^rt ; th.e e iinmutdotiutt hrtnern ilic dilTcrtut stories bcin^ ns 

5 ffitor'*: — A %hn^lr rdyhl of strdt> h ath from the lusser to the tipper upurtmeul, which 

I must he cr«'*»ru hnTorv the nr\l tlipht is reached — n mmic of nmstrurtiou that ncconU 
: ' the jrnlrus prtrautions of ihr inmates. Severnl of the njiartmcuts nrc furnished 

■ with Iruhteads peniliar to tlm Mnhrattas — heini: n plntform of polished wood ^lightly 
curst d. Mul suspended from the erilin;: r.i an easy distance from the ground; the panels 
^ and pillars of tlte rooms are richly carved, thtir decomlions heinj: composed of rich 

I carpet • nnd ^iher sr^cK of sarious ilcscriptions, elnhnralrly wrought. Tiic gimuts, or 

landing-jd.ares at llrrmtcs, are incessantly tlirunped utih peojde, romc of trliom arc busy 
ladin:: or nuhading the native vrvcls that are emjdoyetl in the ctJinmercc of this grand 
: mart of Hindoostan pntper; while others are drawing water, performing (heir ai)Iutions, j 
I or emjagf d in }ir.ayer; hm nntw illistnnding the mnllipHcily of their temples, the religious 
i worslnp of the Hindoo is always olTcrcd in the ojicn air. 

Although the view of Hcniires from the river is considered hcimliful, yet no correct 
j idea of the city ran he formed without penetrating to tiic interior, thrc.ading its mazy 
1 lahyrinth*', nml catching n hird’s.tye view from some lowering height. This opjiortunity 
J is nflorded hy the minaret^ of tlic numerous mosques that an; huilt uhout the place; but 
j the ascent is ♦•eldom attempted, unless hy those who are not afraid of encountering 
j fatigue, ami risking tome degree of danger; the open cupola or lantern at the lop being 
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I gained by steep and narrow stairs^ and the apertures for the admission of light and air 
j at the summit being left totally unguarded : few persons can look down from these dan- 
gerous apertures without encountering a very painful degree of dizziness and terror. 

After winding through lanes and alleys^ so narrow that a single indi\adual must be 
jostled by every person lie meets, and where a Brahmanee bull — an animal privileged to 
roam wheresoever he chooses — may block up the passage, and render it impassable during 
his pleasure, the astonishment is great, when it is perceived that the closeness of the city 
is chiefly confined to its avenues. Looking down, as the city spreads itself like a map 
before him, the tourist is surprised by the stately gardens and spacious quadrangles 
that occupy the ground between tlie high buildings that line the narrow streets. Some 
of these secluded retreats are remarkably beautiful, surrounded by cloisters of stone, 
decorated with a profusion of florid ornament, and flanked by high towers, from whence 
the most delightful prospect imaginable may be obtained of the adjacent^ country, with 
its fertile plains and ever-shining rivers. Others, smaller, are laid out in partems of 
flowers, with fountains in the centre; and all are tenanted by numerous birds of the 
brightest plumage. 

Many of the principal habitations in Benares occupy extensive portions of ground ; and 
the seclusion desired by Asiatics in their domestic residences, is completely attained by 
the mode of building generally adopted, the walls being high, and the towers strong, 
enabling the females to enjoy something more than the partial glimpse^ of the heavens, 
to which the greater portion of Hindoostanee Avomen are confined. It is not an uncom- 
mon circumstance for the rajahs and chiefs of India, Avhose residences are at a great 
distance from Benares^ to build or purchase an habitation in the holy city, to which they 
may repair during the celebration of the festivals of their idols, and where, also, they may 
finally spend their last days on earth — since those who die at Benares in the odour of 
sanctity, and in favour with the Brahmins, are assured of immediate absorption into the 
divine essence 

Although the rooted hatred entertained by the followers of the prophet against every 
species of idolatry, incited them to promulgate their own creed by fire and sword, where- 
soever their victorious armies penetrated, the desecration of the holy city was not efiected 
until the reign of Aurungzebe, which commenced in 1658. That emperor having deter- 
mined to humble the pride of the Brahmins, levelled one of their most ancient and 
most venerated temples with the ground, and forthwith erected on its site » “O^que, 
whose slender spires, shooting upward amidst the golden expanse that surrounds them, 
seem to touch tL skies. In a city so crowded with splendid architectural o^cts 
reouired some bold and happy innovation upon the prevailing features, to produce a 
hmlding which should eclipse them all; and this was happily effected by the mosque of 

the erection of this trophy of the Mogul conquest f 
Brahmins pretended that their city could not he affected by any of the changes and 
evolutions which distracted the world, of which it formed no part, 

Seeva after the curse had gone forth, which brought sm and sorrow upon earth , a 
' SeW by the point of hi! trident. The priesthood have, however, been forced to lAate 
■ some of their lofty pretensions, since Moslem temples have been raised ‘ ® 

^ of their deities ; and blood, besides that required for sacrifices, has been, and still conti 

to be, shed within the precincts of their city. ^ of nil Ntndoos 

The reputation for sanctity which this city possesses in ‘ ‘ „ j ^ 

renders it an especial point of attraction to pilgrims from most parts of Iiidia. A g ^ 
number of these devotees being exceedingly poor, subsist wholly “P™ ^ 

often t.tl.eed to. ...te 

minical learning, and its ^ of the British empire in India, the 

English masters. At the tune of the "^„t an impulse wa.s sl.ortly 

schLls of Benares were found to he in ” i;y tL establishment of tlio 

afterwards given to the progress of native lutcliigcnco, uy 
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i '» c.*! in ITiU, nn lAutUAi vh^^ nns mldtd in lS*2r. An 

\y,^U^rl\^vMt* Tl.-.! lifvv.';!!-* ninoM;: tl;r iintixr irnrlirrs (inmiv of wluitn nro <*tninrnt • ! 

; , llirA ro tlu-y rt juv.-p! nny for ihrir IMionrs, nil tin.* rrlipous ^ ! 

1 r.:^rA of tr^dnnj: Au* IVr^f \u>nhi U,' lint, rr^lnuun thrjn from n'rri\i}j;^ nny iuniefil from | 

*. j-rv'fcM '•r*tdy’< to ilo* : nml lin y «ill not ncrrpl pnyinont fmin * 

; t1 r.r t!i'y cto.rdy Uryrudcnl llu* dnumiou'i nnd ]n'n*iions oY tlic j 

I tA'A wrAtly llu* '"u'rru cay. Tor llir nlnnc rr:\M»n, the Hindoo coUq^o ! 

'' hr.' nr\cj l! nuT'h.rJ llu* rvU ^i rititiri|Ci*.rd hv ^l»nndrr^. } 

; Ihnnr,: tlr crnlury v/.nnv •;*htn*‘U hrcii t^lnldi'*h^d in licnnrr**, both hv j 

f shr rf t!:r ;:o\crnmrnt, mnl the rndonmrul-i of nn^i^o hrnrfnctnrn. In 1813, • 

i ;!.c pT'v^^nu'f" coii.%n;cd riv ifni ^rtno? ';du»n»tlr fontulntion**, tindr-r the iu'^prcUon of n I 

K c^'*.nc;! vf r.hsr.-,’o a*.» r^'.^jhU-sh.r l t\l (‘rxlrnll.^ in the* I’rxMntjv yr.nr. Of thr^c, tlirre urre | 

; nr.tr.r!y. (he 8>,t\^rrii fo^r-r, (hr Koidi^h »^nntl^ry, ntid (hr hmnrh 5rhool : j 
ihrrc ^err rr\rjat!y r.l (ihr rejxv.ir, w\;un|:hnr» r.nd (lornchpoor ; nnd, in the | 
ir?hv>h*of ihevo, tV.rrr nrre r.h cot > pnytb^ :no>( i>f Mhnm IIindi>un, Mnnv f)f ; 

t!.f ' ' f.r.n^ c rhde.rr n ^^rrx* jioartirtrd in (hr IVrMuti.nnd IHndf>OAtnnrc Inn^naj^r"!, 

r.> nc:t iti th.e *t(hrr t Vtnrta^.ry hr.",!Kh(*% of torftd ednrnlion. The l/mdon, nnd otluT j 
ru'oonr.ry r.">r:r.(;oi;*s, haie t>f Ir.ir ;d'en cotiMdrr.nhlr nllcinion to the city of ’ 

^?»*n^rev e** -n for (h.r\r rOj^rt'alin’o^ in the tcU;:ion^ in*-ttnc(ion ‘ 

of (hr r,>*.nr' of Hiisdi‘ *^(r.n. 'Oir (Momunria of llrtir.rt"s hn'i hrrn \irtmUv r\rrci*'rd hv j 


r( l»cr.?.vr' 
?!-r other 


:h^ lAtidiAi ^*.nr<^ 
of thr 


iTTo, ih"* r-jah hahlin 

'V 4 rnini o(. 


(ncrrly n nnminnl nttthnrily, nnd heinj: n 


. Ti.*' rrrtulon-e-i of H^nre^ nidrly ilis(nrhr<l U\ (he inontli of done, lHr»7, 

hy r.n v.nnj’r.-ted on»A rr A of (In* :»75h rr/iinrtil of natixr infantry, xxhich led to the 
! d^•^rndn;: ef :,*;d (n n feinhi! Ijrt^n rn it nml hrr in*»jray*n tro'fp** nmlrr 

I C'^d-niri NrVd, in (he rxen.in^ of (hr 5*.h of (Ir»! lo. folh. lit t}ir rriicontro that rn^urd, . 

; t'-iyt-xin (*nt‘r, of (hr irrr^^td'a tM(h :^r\rral Mihaliernt, xxrrv hilled. 31in slate (if 

(I r r.n:. ] h-r Ine.r, o;;e of prr.K J>rnl^ nnd the loxs of property 

' ir.ra:rnh.h!r, 

; 3 hr o'Vtrr.ordinr.fv ir*fli*.riire whhdi thr Krit’Mi jtnrrrnmmt hnd for n hni" time • 

1 in Tndia, in \\n pdrc"* jnorr »'Uilin}rly di^phv.rtl than nt neiinrc*, where the \ 

' llrTihmit.^ ‘*'(crr htre.srriy innh^yuled ! niN (.‘f the n'cendatit, nnd mitthl eotnmit any net ! 
ihry p!cM»^d With prrfcrt impninly ; thr Mohnmmeda!i*i, llnnij;h Iravin*,; a protid ntid 
ilrh-iiit t:nh!r:n *f ll>cir (ritijnjth ii^ the InTnre menli(mrd, did not jnahe any 

tit rnmpjr't^ iii (hr ittnnr iin!'* in ijthhutjrhtj el of the holy city, 'riie privilcjteii ; 

' if n llmhinin nrr %v^\ rrc*»;:idTd hy (hr of ihr llri!i*»h rotttlt of jndiralnre when tlicy 
i rne,(atr r.rtd::*t th^ pe?.rr tT ^.irirTy or (hr *>nr<'ty (if individnnU; ntid lhn«, if n murder 
J b- pri>vr<j r.rraitnt him, hr VMi^\ luirr t^ntliT for the crime ns another felon wmihl do; nnd 
^ rdlhoti;:h all ^nir.drs catiute. hr prevented, thry nrc far lr‘s frerjuriith* per|Ktraled than 
‘ • formerly. 3'iir ctlriot;^ custom of ^ill^n;: dhtinm,** formerly r<jmm(»n nmoni: Hindoo^ 
i l.r.* not, for otr.tiV yearn, been )nT.rti*Ml to s(» preat an rxttuil at lUmareH ns in other parts 
; of India, xihctr ctthls haxe liresi rccovrreil, and ;;rirvntires rrdrrsserl, tiy the most extra- 
* ordinary* tiirnns xxhirh thr xreah ever desired to ohtaiii jiisliee from the slron;;. In 
J tUtin;! ** dhnrna,'' thr ojijjrcs*^ed party, cither *in;:ly or in nnmhrrj', clothed in mourning , 

> attire, witli a*'hrs on thr iieatl* *it down in ^onte spot convenient to llic residence of the j 
j debtor or opprrs*or, rrfnving to eat or slrqi tintil they shrtll obtain jiisticc. 3'Iic enemy . 

I thus a**.!tileil is compelled, hy the (irejndicrs of his religioii (if n Hindoo), to nhstniu from 
? J fiK>d nbo, tifitil he raii rorne to n compromi*-?*, the blood of the person dying under this 
•(range infliction lieing upon his hernl, lAen (’hrUtians, xvljose consciences have not ( 

' hccji so tender npoji the subject, have Mt themselves n\rl;wnrdly sitnated when n 
(“dhnrnrd^ has been enurled rit their doors, especially at Hennres, where, upon one 
■ occasion, nearly thr whole population a*smned llic attitude of mourning, sitting exposed 
j to the xteathiT* ami to thr; danger of Marving, to procure the repeal of an ohnoxiouH tax. 
i llenarev is famous for several manufacturrs, nnd ts one of the great marts of the 
j rirhr s of the ICist. Diamond’*, pearls, and other precious gems, nrc broiiglit hither from 
j ail Asia, witii sliawls, •pirc'^, gums, and perfumes. It is only at IJcnarcs, and very few 
\ other places, that the fini'^t products of the looms of Dacca arc proctirahlc. Ilindoostanca 
j femalcH of rank delight in ntliriiJg themselves in drajicry* of u texture so thin and trans" I 
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parent as scarcely to be visible, except irhen folded many times together. This is called 
I “uight-devr:”and it is related, that a certain king, objecting to the indecencv of his 
daughter’s apparel, was told that she had clothed herself in several hundi-ed yards of 
muslin. This delicate ai-ticle is enormously expensive, and, happily, has not yet found 
its \ray to the markets of Europe, 


HINDOO TEMPLE, BENARES. 

The history of the pagoda, ia the annexed engraving, is precisely similar, in many 
respects, to that of other buildings of equal beauty and antiquity in India The foundation 
I has been gradually undermined, and the structure it should Iiave supported lias sank into 
the river whose banks it once adorned. The antiquity of this temple is shown by tlie 
I pointed mitre-like domes that surmount the towers; the round, flattened cupolas, as" seen 
in the mausoleum of Aurungzebe at Sasserara, not having been iutroduced into Hindoo 
architecture until after the occupation of the country by the Mogul invaders. 

At an early hour in the morning, the officiating priests of the dififerent temples of 
Benares commence their daily duties. Some repeat passages from the Vedas (sacred 
books), for the edification of those who bring holy water from the Granges, to pour upon 
the idols, or who come to make offerings at the shrines; while othej's strew flowers j 
around the sacred precincts. Baskets filled with floral treasures, magnificent in size and 
splendid in hue, are brought for sale to the gates of the temple, the pavements of which 
are strewed with large red, white, and yellow blossoms, which would form the most 
brilliant natural carpet in the world, were it not for their destruction by the streams of 
sacred water that are poured down on all sides while the idols are receiving their cus- 
tomary ablutions. 

Priests are but men all the world over; and it is not therefore a surpnsing fact, that 
some of these temples maintain a set of dancing-girls, who reside in apartments appro- 
priated to their use, belonging to the establishment. These ladies, who are generally 
selected for their beauty, are not required to be perfectly immaculate, and are not the 
less esteemed for a slight defection from the strict rules of morality, in the intervals of 
leisure between their attendance at religious processions and festivals. Another feature 
connected with the temples of Hindoostan, consists of crowds of beggars of every descrip- 
tion, who block up the avenues to pagodas in particular favour with the devotees. 
Many of these mendicants are of the most hideous and repulsive description, maimed 
and distorted, some by the effects of accident, but mostly by the severe inflictions they 
impose upon themselves by their religious zeal, and by the endurance of wliich 
they acquire a reputation for extraordinary sanctity. Mliatever opinion a European 
may entertain as to that acquisition, he cannot for a moment hesitate to admit their claim 
to extraordinary filthiness and disgusting ugliness. Numbers of these miserable wretches 
have no covering whatever, except a coating of mud and chall:, with wliich they bedaub and 
smear themselves ; their long un trimmed beards and shaggy hair being matted with flltli 
of the vilest description. Others there are amongst them who arc steady and well clad — 
who demand alms after the fashion of the mendicant of Gil Bias, and would consider 
themselves degraded if they condescended to obtain a livelihood by industry, or any other 
way than that recognised by their peculiar craft. 

In the courts of some of the principal pagodas, it is not uncommon to find a fat 
Brahmanee bull comfortably established. These pampered and petted beasts are sufl’ered 
to roam at their pleasure through the bazaars, where they lielp themselves to the grain , 
or vegetables that may be within their reach. No one dare refuse them the food they j 
select^ nor may molest them; and, unless under very peculiar circumstances indeed, few ' 
would be desirous to dispute the road with an animal so rigidly protected by law, as well 
as bv its own strength. Sometimes these Indian Joves in disguise, will lie down across a 
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fifty years since, attracted the attention of several scientific gentlemen, at that time 
resident in the European cantonments of Secrole, and they commenced an active investi- 
gation of the spot. Their labours were, after some time, rewarded by the discovery of 
Mveral excavations, filled with an immense number of flat tiles, having representations of 
Boodli modelled upon them in ^ax. 

The temples of the ^ Boodhists are mere tombs, or buildings, to commemorate the 
actions of mem In their deity there is no all-pervading influence; he is supposed to 
maintain a quiescent state—untroubled by the government of the irorld, aiul wholly 
unconcerned about the affairs of men. TJie followers of Boodh imagine that, although 
their god takes no interest in the good or evil actions of his creatures (which are^ rewarded 
and punished in this world — prosperity being the universal consequence of virtue, and 
I misfortune the constant attendant upon vice), that sanctity of a very superior order, 
extraordinary acts of self-denial, and the good wrought by the reformation of their ' 
brethren, secure to the devotee rigidly performing such duties, the power of working 
miracles, and, after death, a certain degree of those God-like attributes which may be 
employed to influence the destinies of mankind. The religious worship of the Boodhists 
is duly paid to these saints ; and the time-defying towers, which afford conclusive proof 
of the wide dissemination of their doctrines, and are found in opposite quarters of the 
globe, are said to contain either the bodies, or some relic — such as a tooth, or portion of 
' the hair — of these holy persons. 

The religion of the Boodhists is perfectly unimpassioned and soulless : their notions of 
eternal bliss are confined to the absence of all care and pain; and their supreme being is 
represented as slumbering over a busy world, in which he takes no interest. The silver 
and marble images of this quiescent deity, occasionally met with, have familiarised 
Europeans with the objects that the disciples of Boodhism render homage to. The figure 
is that of a human being in. a state of meditation, or rather, perfect abstraction. The 
, posture is always that of repose — the hands folded over the knees, and the features 
imperturbably composed. The semblance is invariably that of the human species; and 
there are not any of the fantastic and absurd devices of the Hindoos resorted to, to 
convey ideas of superior bodily and intellectual powers. Although belonging to a different 
creed, the ground on which a similar temple at Sarnat stands, is esteemed by the Brah- 
mins as more highly blessed than any in the neighbourhood of the holy city of Benares. ^ 


CAWNPOOB. 

This blood-stained town of the Upper Provinces of Bengal, whose name is associated with 
infamies by which the indignation, of the whole civilised world has been aroused, is 
situated on the western bank of the Ganges, about 62 miles south of Lucknow, and 123 
north-west of Allahabad. Like many other Oriental towns, Cawnpoor, previous to the 
terrible events of June and July, 1857, had a picturesque, if not an imposing appearance 
from the river, and might boast of edifices that had some claim to architectural beauty ; 
but in the punishment brought upon it and its inhabitants through an act of unparalleled 
treachery, and the cold-blooded slaughter and nameless horrors by which that treachery 
was consummated, many of the most attractive features of the place have been sadly 
and irreparably defaced. It still, however, owing to its great length along the bank of 
the Ganges, occasionally presents to view some interesting specimens of Hindoo scenery, 
interspersed with isolated temples and mosques, embedded in magnificent foliage. Two 
of such temples, crowned with the mitre-shaped dome common to the sacred architecture 
of Hiudoostan before the Mohammedans had possessed themselves of the country, arc 
represented in the accompanying engraving — the white building on the left of which is n 
house belonging to a wealthy native; and in the far distance, on the right, arc the 
remains of two bungalows, formerly occupied by European residents. 

The view of the town on the land side is very limited, being almost entirely obstructed 
by a low ridge crowned ^vith wood, which skirts the sandy plain that separates the town 
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opposite side ; and, subsequent to the annexation of that kingdom, the military impor- 
tance of Gawnpoor, as a frontier station, had considerably diminished: still, from the 
great extent of the cantonments, and other causes, there was always a great amount 
of military duty to be performed at Gawnpoor; and it w’as, consequently, not a favourite 
station : there were also many temptations to expense common to all large towns, that 
ar(? not tlirown in the way of young officers on joining inferior stations; but those 
inconveniences were perhaps almost compensated for by the opportunity for association 
with a better class of residents, the facility that existed for procuring books and other 
articles from Europe, and the pleasure of constant intercourse W’ith persons proceeding 
up and down the country; all which advantages afforded an agreeable variation from the 
usual monotony of a provincial station. 

Although Gawnpoor is situated in the Dooab, which is celebrated for its richness of 
soil and fertility, the country immediately around it is one wide waste of sand. At 
I Nawaubgunge, a short distance from the northern extremity of the cantonments, the 
1 houses occupied by the civilians are seen in the midst of sterility; and, at 'the other 
* extremity, the same characteristics of soil prevail; the encamping-ground being abso- 
' lately treeless and leafless, and frequently presenting the appearance of the mirage, 

I The cantonments, which are much broken by ravines, are, on the contrary, thickly 
planted; and being interspersed by native temples and village-like bazaars, they afford 
a variety of interesting drives. The houses, though principally bungalows, were built 
upon a very large scale, aud their general appearance was much improved by the addition 
of circular ends, stuccoed with chnnam, and of a dazzling whiteness. Many of such 
bungalows contained splendid suites of apartments, fitted up with much elegance ; and all 
were furnished with fire-places after the European style, the severity of the weather in 
the cold season rendering a blazing hearth absolutely necessary for comfort. In the 
European gardens, all the vegetables common to the West are raised without difficulty in 
the cold season, with the exception of broad or Wiudsor-beans, Fruit is abundant, and 
the bazaars were well supplied with butchers’-meat, poultry, and game. It is needless 
to remark, that the outrages committed by the rebellious soldiery and their followers, 
during the brief interval in which they held the place, and the result of the means taken 
for their punishment, has frightfully changed the general appearance aud condition of 
Gawnpoor. 


AGRA. 

The city of Agra is the capital of the Anglo-Indian province similarly named, and the 
official seat of the lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinc^ of Bengal. It )s 
situated on the sout!i-wcst bank of the river Jumna, 115 miles S.S.E. fiom Delhi, aur 
185 N W. of Gawnpoor. Its origin is supposed to he traced to a very remote antiquity; 
and, by the Hindoos, it is asserted to have been the scene of tlie avatar, or incarnation oi 
tlieir god Yislinu, under the name of Parensu Rama. Having, probably through the lapse 
of ages, dwindled from its original importance, Agra, at the close of the fifteenth ccutiay 
of the Christian era, was little better than an inconsiderable village. -At length its 
natural attractions brought it under the notice of the emperor Abhor, who chose it for 
the site of a royal residence, and gave it the name of Abharabud. Under this it 

flourished as the scat of the Jilogul goverument until 1G74, when tlic cmpeioi Shah 
Jehau removed the imperial court to Delhi; aud from tliat period, Agra, or Abbarabad, 

has nroEi’essivcly a sain declined in importance. 

Agra was wrested from the sovereignty of the Moguls by the 
Sindia, in 1784, and continued in the possession of the victors until tlic ycai lb()o,wht , 
after a short but vigorous siege, the city was taken by the '“s. f.Jt o 

Lake. It has since remained in the hands of the British government, and is | . 

a civil establishment for the collection of revenue and the administration of justice. The 
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citv foMn ty tivrr \\\ tlio fonn of n vn^t ^^^ninrcU\ nurnnindod hy n wnll of red 
{:rr,r;t:r. r.ud o diteh < f coiiMiIriMde ^^h\{h, The hoo^rt ncnrrnlly nre of M<ino, ntid lofty, i 
hot She r.rx^ v'nrwly of Minieieot \MiItli to ndout tlie pn^^nl^' of o rnrrin;:e throujjh ! 

tle/ro. A te^'^ ycAr< *e.tee, the city oootoiuej ?ihoot /tK) ioo’’fjur'», /lod no (Vjunl uuiiiher i 
*'t^h**h'. .iioeii’* tl'.e hudtiitv,*’; ^ilthiit tsic wolN.nre n fort nod fonu' ri*nir\i!ts of i\ jittinco , 
t *4 she Mo^yvd cioy.^ror^; nod on she ^Ide t»f tlie river nro n mtin))cr of nneient j 

S '?nh’< nod other hoddio't^. of rvtmonhnnry nrchiteetut^l henttlv. Independent of thn 
dr- dntion cr.tn.ed !»y recent c\etiS^ ed At;fn, in ronurrtioji ollh llie ?cpoy revolt of 1857, I 
o j:rr%s j^"‘T;*en of the cdidcr'i vithiti ond nronnd the nttMvnlh hnve hern* for mnny ycnr?«, j 
v\ n •^t»de of dii*‘pidr.sion ; in ^hert, the pristine r\tniS nnd pplrndnnr of tlic eily \rns only ! 
Sohetrr.ecl hy s!;e nnmh-r r.nd \nrirty of the nineh nprend l]iem»jelvC‘i nrmnul ’ 

^'n r^cry Vrr.S Irr.et', ruered stith old hnildin^tS the n-nr.in** of neU% and fr*ifr- ' 
irri.ti f'\ ordN. '^hic!t ori^ismily Jlmridted in she jnithl of verdtrro ntul tinder the ^hndo 
:or\*^: Sft rs only rriuler the Mrlde M^^^e of f.-Moh tvhirh hroi ^^vnllo\ved tip nil 
rtili more drvd~.Se, Ti;e r-nintn* hrSiTren the fort nnd the Tnj ^fnhnl (n ! 
*npr;h tornn drnoi crcv*Srd hy Shnh Jrhnn) \\ n perfect defers ; :\mi viMlor'i, after n indin;: i 
Sh.nr o -.y s!iT4'ni:!i an arid plain, only diver^ined hy 5anfl.henp’\ mid crninhlini; mantes of I 
crn*.x% r.n if liy rnclianSnirnt, np in (hr hixnriant jrardriii tThieli adorn ihn : 
jnan>>'drn!n* vhf re th.e mighty c:n]i"ror, and tlie hcmitiSnl jiartner of his throne nnd j 
ernpirt', *1^ ‘p tn-rthcr in nndntnrhed rrpo^r. j 

The fnrrhle enj ds on the left of do* mp'Atinrrr croivns a herntfifid mnsjid, or ino^qtie, | 
r,ttrr!;cd to the Tay lUyond, tlr.nhrd hy i'i ^Irmlrr minarcK, theTnj it* rU njipears; nnd, ; 
in tl.e di'trinrr. She* rye njN»n the nipolr.s and turrets of the ma;;ninrent patenay I 

thr.S s'irmv the priiunpr.l entrance to this trmr>trial parndiMa Constant irripatiou is j 
ncrr'*ary isi linha to p:c‘r:\e the he*in!y of gardens, vdnch *10011 di^appearn if not con- ! 
sinnahy rvTrrd.rd hy sh^" reuMfyinr: sSreann The pleasure. grounds hrloiipnp to the Tnj . 
?drdial are vatcred tiaily, and they are chtth*'d in perpetual verdure? ; while She rnrround- « 
inp c' ntitrv* a parcljcd nddrrn^*', ! 

TiiC 1 eamsisld arclird p.^trrray and square Soaep on tlie ripht of the plate, opens into 
rn rntlnxtirc of c :iddrr.dde extent, hrtner*n the plain nnd tin? gardens of the Taj. ^fany \ 
hnddin.,:*> of the dc“ti;;n *'>.irS tin* eardrn^^mul :ionie nrre fitted up for the re*‘idenccs | 

of ItuTop'-an fvitrJi^' duriin: the rani's. Tlie Miperinr clepance of the native nrcliitcctiirc ! 
ofi^'n ren h n 1 it n he re^*r* S, that few of the <h**”rtcd huildinps in the vicinity | 

of Anr.’i l;^ i Iren adaj»< ,l t«^ tijr 10 r* of the Ktmjjirau inhahitan^^; not more than three ‘ 
or f nir of the rv'VpK’s mid tondM ha\ini: Inani fitted n)i for tlirir coinfortnlilc occii- j 
pation. wh.iir the fr.r prratrr nnmhrr are !o Iprd in excr^dvely tiply hunpalowH, built with I 

the fdd hrich^ ohicli e.)trr miles i>f tlie Mihnrh^ of A;rra, and nliich can he had for the ’ 

troxihle of (vdlectinp them. ! 

Tl;e church hidonpnp to the fantonments was a handsome xtrnrlure, built under the I 
•^nprnntrndrnre of mi otlicer of the Coinp.anyM eiipinetrs. In (lie conn c of the events of 1 
July, h'-fiT, thi< e iific^". tn-ether with tin? ihutlidi nnd Oriental college, the government | 
home, the Mrtcrdfr !C'timonial,mnh inderd, ne.irly every Imihhnp of Kiiropcan construction, ( 
n<:c ch’^troyt d hy tlie mutinous haiuls that followed the retiring force under Jlripndier ^ J 
IVdwhcU*, after the enpmsement at Knttehprnir Sikri on the 5lh of July. \ 


( TIIK TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 

f , j 

( Tar fnrat lion of A;:ra is (lie world-renoxvncd T.aj Mahal, or imperial mnnsolenm, erected , 
' ' hv the emperor Shall Jehaii, over the remains of Ids favourite wife, the empress Noiir j 
i ! Jehan, or “ Lipht of the World which is Kitnaled nhnut three miles from tlic ennton- 
I I meats, and omrmile from the fnrt ofA-ra. This crown of cdificcV* ns its name implies, j 
1 i is built of wldtc marble, on a terrace of the Mime material, intermingled with n fine ycllou | 
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stone. It contains u central hall, surmounted by a capacious dome, beneath which are 
the tombs of the founder and of his empress, and around the central space are a number 
of small apartments and corridors. Tlie mausoleum, which has been esteemed the finest 
specimen of Indian architecture now extant, is reported to have costi^7o0,000; and with 
its dusters of li^^ht minarets, its nol)Ic t:atcwny, mosque, and otiicr buildings, forms a most 
exquisite gro\!p. Tiic costly mosaiCvS of twelve difTcrent sorts of stones, with which the 
mausoleum was paved, have gradually disappeared ; but the general beauty of the structure 
had remained, to a great extent, unimpaired up to the period of the revolt of 1857. The 
height of the Taj r^Iahal, from the lower terrace to the golden crescent that surmounted 
the principal dome, was upwards of 250 feet, and the erection of.the building occupied 
twenty years. 

Tim late Bisliop Ilcbcr, in speaking of this superb tomb, says — After hearing its 
praises ever since 1 had been in India, its beauty rather exceeded than fell short of my 
expectations. Tiic building itself is raised on an elevated terrace of white and yellow 
marble, ntul has, at its angles, four tall minarets of the same material. In the centre hall, 
enclosed within a carved screen of exquisite design and workmanship, is the tomb of the 
favourite Nour Jehan ; and upon a marble dais slightly raised, by the side of her remains, 
is that of the emperor himself. The windows arc of wliite marble, elaborately traced, and 
perforated for light and air — of the same design as the screen. The walls, screens, and 
tombs arc covered with flowers and inscriptions, executed in beautiful mosaics of cornelian, 
lapis-lazuli, pearl, and jasper; and yet, tliough everything is finished like an ornament 
for a drawing-room, the general effect is solemn and impressive, irrespective of the : 
associations naturally attached to it in the -mind of the spectator." 

I The cntrancc-gatc to this region of enchantment is itself a palace, both as regards its 
! magnitude and its decoration, being built of a deep red stone inlaid with white marble, 

I and surmounted with domes and open cupolas. The centre forms a large circular Rail, 

' having a domed roof and gnlJcrr running round, and the interior walls are also, embellished 
with splendid rao-tuics in rich patterns of flowers, so delicately formed that they, look like 
embroidery on white satin — thirty-five different specimens of cornelians being employed 
in the single leaf of a carnation ; while agates, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and other, precious 
materials, arc spread over the place iu unparalleled profusion. 


THE JUMMA MUSJID, AGRA. 

This magnificent building fronts the Delhi gate of the' fort, which is visible on ‘the right 
of the engraving ; tlie architecture is extremely grand and solid, flanked by octangular 
towers, and strengthened by massive buttresses. A lofty gateway, surmounted by 
minarets, leads to the interior, which is rich but chaste, and marked by simplicity of style. 
The Mohammedan religion rejects all extraneous decoration in the adornment of places 
of worship, and the lofty cupola^d hall is free from that florid ornamentation which the 
tasteful Mogul delights to larish upon edifices designed for the abodes of the living, or 
the reception of the dead. 

The Jumma Musjid is still in good preservaticn, notwithstanding its exposure to 
damage, from proximity to the fort, during the investment of that place in July and 

August, 1857. , 

The fort of Agra forms one of the most interesting specimens of military arcnitecture 
that is to be found in India ; and was evidently a place of vast strength before the art of 
war became entirely changed by the invention of gunpowder : its high battlemented walls 
of red granite, lofty towers, postern gates, and inclined planes, with the golden symbol 
of Mogul supremacy gleaming above its pinnacles and cupolas, altogether present an 
imposing assemblage of objects. Until the events of 1857, no-attempt had ever been 
made to maintain the fort of Agra against a hostile force, and it consequently had remained 
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uninjured by violence. The walls embraced an area of very considerable extent, within 
which is an immense hall, formerly the place in which the Mogul emperors held their 
durbars, but now converted into an arsenal. The Mootee Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, and 
a palace of Akber, are also comprehended within the fortifications. The palace itself 
which is built entirely of white marble, is a splendid fabric, in excellent repair, with the 
exception of some of the chief apartments, in which the ceilings were of polished silver 
and have long since disappeared. ' The principal hall is still a superb apartment, sup^ 
ported on pillars and arches in a florid style of architecture; and among the suites of 
smaller chambers, are many highly decorated, the walls being inlaid with a mosaic work 
of flowers, executed in an almost endless variety of cornelians, agates, bloodstone, lapis- 
lazuli, and jasper. These behutiful apartments overlook the Jumna as it winds along 
banks planted with luxuriant gardens, and decked at every jutting point with light and 
ele^nt pavilions; numerous quadrangles and courtyards intersect the building, each 
having its postern, its marble basins, or its fountains ; multitudes of pigeons of various 
colours — blue, pink, brown, and green — nestle amid the pinnacles, adding the gleaming 
beauty of their plumage to the gorgeous flowers, aud the sparkling waters that flow 
through channels scooped out of the pavement to receive them. 

The palace of the great Akber, though it may justly vie with the far-famed Alhambra, 
and is even superior to that celebrated building in the delicacy and finish of its ornaments, 
is yet eclipsed by the surpassing beauty of the Pearl Mosque, an edifice of which it is 
almost impossible to convey any adequate description, so exquisitely lovely is it in every 
part. The dazzling resplendence of the material of which it is composed can only be 
compared to a flood of moonlight ; but the admiration and astonishment which it calls 
forth, is speedily absorbed in the delight excited by the chaste grandeur of the architec- 
ture : an immense quadrangle, cloistered on three sides with a rich arcade, surmounted at 
intervals with octagonal pavilions, leads to a hall supported by several rows of arches, 
most beautifully springing out of each other, and crowned with a light dome. A marble 
basin is hollowed in the centre of the court, in the midst of which a fountain per- | 
petually adds its soothing whispers to the calm and silvery radiance of this region of 
enchantment. ] 


JAHARA BANG— AGRA. 

Previous to the devastating outrages upon property as well as persons, that characterised 
the sepoy rebellion of 1857, the eastern bank of the river Jumna, at Agra, was adorned 
by a succession of beautiful gardens of great luxuriance and vast extent, where the 
orange, the citron, and the vine vied with the richest and fairest fruit, and exquisite 
flowers chai-medthe senses with their beauty and perfume; while numberless fountains of 
crystal waters, among pavilions of marble, invited to repose those who delighted to indulge 
in the pomp and indolence of Oriental luxury. The Jahara Bang, or garden, was the name 
given to one of those delightful retreats ; and in wandering through its stately avenues, the 
readers of the Arabian tales might in imagination realise the picture of the imperial 
pleasure-grounds on the banks of the Tigris, the fabled scene of the adventures of the 
caliph Harouu Alraschid, with the fair princess Noureddin Ali, and her Persian 
rivals. ... , • 

Nothing, however, can be imagined more beautiful in reality than the view from the 
pavilion represented in the plate ; which was erected on the extreme point of a small 
peninsula overhanging the rocky bed of the river. On the opposite^ bank, one of the most 
celebrated cities of Hindoostan, beautiful even in its ruins, spreads its architectural splen- 
dours before the admiring gaze; the marble palace of Shah Jehan glitters on the yeiy 
edge of the stream ; while its terraces, turrets, and pinnacles, are reflected in the bright 
mirror that stretches itself below : in the background, tbe bastioned walls and massive 
■gateways of the city, appear crowned with the shining cupolas of the Pearl Mosque, and 
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! partially concealed by the shading foliage of the ncem, the pcepul, and the tamarind tree; 
^ the long and beantifnl perspective of totror, palace, ghaut, and embowering grove, is 
' closed hy the tall minarets and lofty dome of the Taj Mahal. 

I Nothing slmrt of a stcrco’^copic vic^r could possibly convey an adequate idea of the 
‘ mnltiplicity of beautiful objects that riveted the seuscs*^ in this extensive and magnificent 
. prospect, or the imposing effect ^Yhich it produced ^vhcT\ seen at the moment in which 
; the rising sun bathed the wliolc scene in one bright flood of golden light. The sinuosities 
of the river afforded a perpetual succession of views; but from the minarets of Etemad-ud 
Dowlah’s tomb (the fatlmr of Nouri^Ialial), in the immediate vicinity, the eye could take 
in a wide and richly varied prospect, many miles in extent, at a single glance. This 
building, which stands in the midst of a wilderness, near the Jahara Bang, has been 
esteemed the most chaste and beautiful specimen of architecture that the J^loguls hare 
left for the adornment of the land subjected to their rule. It was erected by Nour Mahal, 
to protect the remains of licr father, 

! Compared with many of the sepulchral monuments of India, the tomb of Etemad-ud 
Dowlali is small, consisting only of one central hall, with octagonal apartments at the 
angles, surmounted by a dome and four open minarets. The whole edifice was covered 
with a lattice of marble wrought with flowers and foliage, intermingled with tracery, and 
forming a rich veil of most exquisite workmanship. This building lias not for some 5’car3 
attracted the attention of the government; and as there are no funds available for keep- 
ing it in repair, the ravages of time will doubtless, in a few more years, effect its slow but 
certain destruction. 

i 

1 


i THE TOMB OF AKBEE— SECUNDBA. 

! 

1 Tnn tomb of the emperor Akber at Secundra, about seven milcs'distant from Agra, is ' 
! conjectured to have formerly been enclosed within the gates of that city. For many 
years past, liowever, visitors to this extraordinary pile have bad to trace their way to 
it through a picturesque country strewed with ruins, and along the narrow streets of 
a second-rate hut hustling commercial town, situated midway between the city and 
the tomb, to the village of Secundra, a place which still retains some vestiges of former 
* greatness, but now sheltering only a few of the poorest peasants, who are content to > 
I dwell beneath the crumbling roofs of decaying grandeur. 

The magnificent pile which heaps terrace upon terrace over the ashes of the mighty | 
Akber, if not the most chaste and beautiful in its design, is perhaps the most spacious of 
the monuments erected to perpetuate the glories of the Mohammedan rulers of Hin- j 
doostan. It stands in the centre of a park-like plantation of some forty acres in extent, j 
the whole area being surrounded by a battlement cd wall, strengthened" by an octagonal i 
tow'er at each corner, built in a bold style, and crowned with an open cupola at the top. j 
Four gateways open into this enclosure, one of which is considered the most magnificent 
’ edifice of the kind to be found even in India. . , , 

j The mausoleum itself is exceedingly singular in its design, and differs widely from the 
I usual features of jMogid architecture, "it forms a perfect square, the basement storey con- 
[ taiuing nothing worthy of note excepting its outer colonnade, the four passages leading from 
I the four gateways, and the dim vault in which the remains of Akber, enclosed in a marble 
sarcophagus, repose. A lamp, burning on the tomb, is daily fed by the pious care of a few 
poor brethren of the Mohammedan priesthood, who also strew fresh- gathered flowers over 
the unconscious dead— a custom prevalent in every part of Hindoostan. Above this 
storev there is a second, a third, and a fourth, each forming a distinct range, rising 
directlv over the tomb, and each containing a marble sarcophagus : the rooms in each 
range are small, and can only be entered from the marble verandahs of the terraces. 
Fliglits of stall's lead from the entrances below to the first platform, the building being 
somewhat in the form of a pyramid with the apex cut off. This storey consists of four 
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Kecmucli towards Ag^ra, was encountered near the place on the 5th of July, 1857, by a 
European force numbering, with volunteers, about 950 men, under Brigadier Polwhele. 
Tlic enemy was attacked with great spirit and determination by this handful of men, and, 
for a time, victory appeared to crown tlicir valour; but the ammunition of the little band 
Iiaving failed, tlie latter was compelled to fall bade on Agra, and take slielter in the fort. 
TIjc rebels, emboldened by the retrograde movement, followed their assailants as far as 
the cantonments, which, being left without protection, they entered, and committed the 
most brutal excesses. ^ Their first act was to set free the prisoners in the gaol; and the 
next, to pillage and destroy by fire wJiatcver property appeared to belong to the Euro- 
peans. The amount of such property carried off, or rendered valueless, was afterwards 
estimated at more than tcu lacs of rupees; and while the havoc proceeded, thirty- four 
mitivc Christians, who had neglected to seek protection in the fort, were savagely massa- 
cred. Having at length accomplished their nefarious purpose, the rebels withdrew from 
the ruined cantonments, to augment the native army at Delhi. 

Though now a place of mere huts and ruins, scantily inhabited by a few poor villagers, 
the architectural remains of other da 3 'S at Futtehpoor Sikri, are yet of the most splendid 
description, and equal, if they do not surpass, those of any other portion of the vast 
empire of the jMoguls. 

The gateway represented in the plate, leads to the mosque attached to the palace of 
Akbcr, and is considered the most beautiful specimen of the kind to be found in the 
world. It opens into a quadrangle of magnificent proportions, surrounded on three sides 
with a fine piazza, the mosque itself forming the fourth side. The latter is a handsome 
building, in a plain, solid style of architecture, but far inferior in design to the magnifi- 
cent portal by which it is approached. The enclosure is about 500 feet square, and its 
chaste grandeur produces an effect naturally associated with ideas of monastic seclusion 
and meditative study. 

Upon entering this spacious area, the visitor cannot fail to be struck by the imposing 
coup d'ccil presented to him. Facing the entrance are two mausoleums, wrought with 
all the care and delicate workmansliip that distinguish the efforts of Mogul art. In 
the one on the right, several members of the imperial family lie entombed; the other, 
which is represented as the shrine of Sheik Soliman, ia a perfect gem in design and 
execution, elaborately worked in marble of the finest whiteness and most delicate sculp- 
ture. This holy personage, now esteemed and honoured as a saint by the Mohammedans, 
was the friend and councillor of Akber; and dying in the odour of sanctity, his shrine 
is regarded by J^Iohammedans with peculiar veneration. 

The mosque is surmounted by three domes of white marble; aud the turret-crowned 
embattlemented quadrangle, witli its arched cloisters, splendid gateway, aud isolated 
tombs, leave nothing to desire. To the right of the mosque the remains of Akber's ruined 
palace* rise amidst courts and terraces, in various stages of decay ; but the portions which 
remain entire are particularly interesting : among these the stables of the emperor are 
worthy of notice ; they consist of a spacious street, with a piazza on either side, fifteen 
feet in widtli — supported upon handsome pillars, and roofed in by enormous slabs of stone 
extending from the parapet to the wall. The residence of Akberis favourite minister, 
though upon a small scale, affords a very pleasing specimen of Oriental luxury, realising 
the ideas of pavilions and miniature palaces, with which we become familiar in the 

Arabian tales. , . . . 

In the court of the zenana another of those exquisite pieces of workmanship is yet extant, 
in the bedchamber of one of Akberis wives, the daughter of the sultan of Constantinople. 
The remains of this bijou are exceedingly beautiful: three windows of perforated marble, 
in the exquisite tracery that occurs so profusely in all Mogul buildings, are still entire as 
on the day they received the last touch of the sculptor’s chisel. The wall was disfigured 
by Aurungzebe, the third son of Shah Jehan; who, in order to divert the minds of the 
people from dwelling upon his usurpation of his father’s throne, and his relentless perse- 
cution of his brothers, affected much religious zeal, and displayed it chiefly by strict 
observance of the outward forms and precepts of the Koran. The intenor of the pavilion 
was beautifully carved with trees, clusters of grapes, and viue-Ieares; among which were 
birds and animals executed with wonderful skill : but as the strict regulations of Islamism 
.do not permit of such representations, the emperor ordered them to be demohsheri, or 
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clcfncfd. Aiio;!ut chnml.pr in tin's rxlcnsisc urr:i svas ,mvr(1 svitl. InjI^rs of I,!,,,-!; m,,] i ! 
sslnti- tnnrbl.M.irmin- mi nmniunis cln-vs-Imnr.l, mi iTliicli tin- miipfror mid liis nobles ' 
li!.-ivrf) biinimi b,-iiiu' the various pieces eniploved in the emne .so doeidv 1 

ftuuifu hv A*‘*.n*.ir< oT nil ^ * * l 

The .ne.dience chmnbrr of Al.ber. t]ioiu;h more curious than heautiful, foriiiH mi object ! 
of to tlu' i iutrlipoor. l\ h u jiuvilion of .Hlonr, nbonl Iwcntv | 

tcct Mimutiulrt! !)y ti ’:riIltTy of iho lurvlcriMl : the inusnud, or throne, in i 

form fotnruhnt u'^rmhUn- n rW^ \u the r(M»trc; nnil from cadi of the four nhles ! 

of tbr j:d[cr\% tt narrow hrhi'ic, nidmut raiitJoadH lo the jdnee, wlicrc the emperor, i 
9eatcd in ^tnltary rrcri\ctl hi** cour'icr?, ulio wert* niit permit tt d to advance beyond 
the irdicrirt. 

Ti;e town of rnttchponr Sibri, thnnd» now hut tiuidy inhabited, Mirroundcd bv a 
nuniMerin^ turreted u\c milcn in eircumfermce. Krom the j^.ntmvay, on tlm road 
to Ai:ra, a >paciou'* ^trxwt prrM'nt** il-elf, benrin*: ample \oncbrr that it was once bounded 
by n-datial rrMtiences of the ludiliM of Ilindoo^t.sn ; now falling: rapidly into masses [ 

of ^haprh'^s miuv The •^tatc of the mi>-t|uo (as ^ho\ul in the plate) forms, hy its great j 

clrvation, a ? nt of buve^m to the di«sinnt traveller^ and from its topmost Mon*y n splendid j 

\trw rcwatiU timv* who are Mitlieirntly ciMir.ngcous to mahe the a^^ent, From* this height ! 

llie eye may wander ou r a vast extent of country— fields that, till of Into, were highly 
cnUivsVtcd, producing cv^lton, mu'tanl, rice, and other kiudu of gr.ain ; wooded with 
mango and lamannd grtnes watered hy liroad jhecis, and interspersed with a profusion 
of pi^tnrrs^ple huildings. Scrai^, mioquei, crnmhling palaces, old tombs, and ruined walls, 
spread tlicm^ehc'. on the m*rth-we^t, to the walls of Hhurt poor— the fortress so famous in i 

the military annaK of lUndoostan ; while, on t!»e opposite ^idr, the eity of Agra, with the j 

»nowy dome of llic Taj Mnlinl, gives an enchanting linish to the picture. ; 


Tin: TOUT AT MUTTRA. 

; Tiir city of Muttra, or Mathura, is situated on t!ie Jnmiiu, aliout thirty miles 

from Agra. It has eicrhct n one of llie strongholds of Hindoo superstition; and, previous ! 
: to the early Moliammalan conquest*, was ennsiderei! of gn*al ^anctity and importance, 

being rtxcremvd a* the hirlhplnre of Krishna, the Hindoo Apollo. Its ^] 1 llcndi(i temples 
' and *hrine*. in whieli tlie iilols were of pure gold, are .supposed to have tempted the 
itivader, MahmtMj.l of (ilmruee, to ravage tlic country in which it stood. That monurcli 
weired the city, and earned oT its (reaMires of every hind; and tlic immense v/duc of 
; the spoil witli which he loaded his cameh, inducing others lo follow Iiis rapacious ex* 
ample, tlie temples were qtiic):ly pltindtrcd of all that he had overlooked. ^lalimood, in , 

1 fnlfilmcnt of the duty enjoined* to :dl true helieveri^, overthrew tlic principal temple at 
I Mnltm, which w.as afterwards rebuilt at the cost of tldrly-six Incs of rnpecs. Anrnng 7 .cbe, 
j . as great a bigot as Jiis predecessor, destroyed ibc second temple, and constructed, on its 
I site, n mosque with the materials of the desecrated fane; but the Moslem conquerors, ‘ 
j though planting the vicloriou*^ Crescent upon the smoking ruins of Hindoo shrines, | 
j ‘ could not succeed in rooting out, or even dimini.shing, the spirit of idolatry witli which | 

\ the inhabitants of the city were imbued. ^ ^ , ! 

i The Hindoo temples at Muttra arc very numerous, though not equal in point of size, j 
! and grandeur of design, lo many places of llrnhminieal worshi)> in other parts of India: 

! • still they are finished with much elegance; and tlic architectural sjdcndours of the ghauts, 

I with ihnr accompanying pagodas, exceed in beauty many of the numerous biipcrh landing- j 
J places which spread themselves on both side.s of tlic Jumna, and arc found adorning its | 

1 i xrildest Folitndcs, The city is well built, after the Indian fashion ; many of the lionscs ^ 

I ’ being constructed with much solidity, the walls massive and lofty, and embellished with 
j • richly carved ornamculs in wood and stone. Tiic lofty, dark, and frowning walls of the 
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fort at Muttra, when seen against the red flush of an Eastern sunset, have a very imposing 
appearance from the river. In coming down witli the current, it is passed shortly after 
it is first seen 5 but in toiling up against the stream, full leisure is obtained to gaze upon 
the massive bastions wljich Jiave, in former days, successfully opposed the hostile projects 
of surrounding chieftains. This castellated edifice stands upon the western bank of the 
river, and was, in former times, a place of great strength; its appearance being still 
formidable, as may be conceived from the plate annexed. The walls enclose, and cover, a 
' large extent of ground, containing many buildings of various degrees of interest; but the 
once beautiful and still interesting relic of feudal power at Muttra, has long been 
abandoned to the despoiling influence of time, without an effort to arrest its progress. 

The principal distinction that has, from a remote period, belonged to Muttra, consists 
in the troops of monkeys with which the whole of its avenues swaim: those creatures are 
to be seen everywhere ; and there is no possibility of keeping them out of any place they 
may choose to invade: they climb upon the tops of the houses, descend to the interior 
courts and gardens, perch upon the walls and doorposts, and assail the passengers below 
with missiles. Few persons can have rambled through the streets of Muttra without 
experiencing this kind of annoyance ; but to resent it by killing or injuring one of the I 
tormenting animals, would involve very serious consequences. Not many years since, 
two young officers, who fired at a monkey in the neighbourhood, were drowned in tbe 
Jumna, in the vain attempt to escape from the violence of an exasperated multitude that 
pursued them to their destruction. Monkeys are reverenced by the Hindoos, in 
consequence of one of their sacred books recording that Humayun had led an army 
of these animals to the assistance of their god Rama, when defeated in a conflict with the 
great Ravanu, one of the evil powers of the Hindoo pantheon. 


ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE, DELHI. 

The modern city of Delhi, for a short-time the head-quarters of a sanguinary rebellion 
that was intended to wrest the sceptre of Hindoostan from the royal hand of Britain, 
was founded in 1631, by the emperor Shah Jehan, upon part of the site of a former 
city, which is said to have covered a space of twenty square miles, over great part of 
which its ruins are still scattered. The modern city stands on the west bank ot the 
Jumna, and is about seven miles in circumference, enclosed on three sides by a fortified 
wall and towers ; and on the fourth, partly by the palace of the late titular king, and 
partly by the river. It was entered by seven gates of beautiful architecture, of which 
the one named from the city is nearest the palace — the Lahore gate being immediately | 
opposite to the principal entrance of tliat structure, and the Cashmere gate being nearest 
to the English cantonments. The palace, of which one of the entrances is seen in the 
accompanying engraving, was also built by Shah Jehan, who surrounded it with a moat 
and embattled wall, which, towards the city, was sixty feet high, with several small towers, 
and two noble gateways. Not far from the palace is a mosque of red stone, whose domes 
appear in the central distance of the picture; and within which, on the 17th of Eebruary, 
1739, the conqueror, Nadir Shah, sat from sunrise to mid-day, to witness the massacre of 
the inhabitants, wliich did not cease until near 100,000 persons had fallen by the swords 
of liis infuriated soldiery. The palace itself, as seen from a distance, exhibited a cluster 
of pinnacles and towers, many of which liave been shaken to the ground, through the 
terrible occurrences that have followed the insane attempt to re-establish the empire of 
the Moguls upon tbe ruin of that of England, in Hindoostan. Through the gate shown, 
in the engraving, the infatuated descendaut of a worn-out dynasty, on the 12th of May, 
1857, after suffering himself to be proclaimed king of Hindoostan, issued, surrounded by 
Oriental pomp ; and, amidst the salutes of artillery and the clangour of martial instru- 
•ments, proceeded through the city, to receive the lioraage of his subjects, and to animate 
them in their treacherous and rebellious war against the English. Through this gate, 
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nlso, on the 21st of tlic following September, the phantom king, intercepted in liis useless 
flight from the retribution he had provoked, was brought back to the palace he had 
occupied us ruler of India, a wretched prisoner, divested of rank and title, to await 
the result of a trial that, in all probability, would consign him, in the extreme winter of 
his existence, to the doom of a traitor and a felon. It is not in the province of this 
descriptive work to trace ^ the progress, or to record the triumphs, of the struggle 
unnaturally forced upon this country by the treachery and vindictiveness of the people^f 
i India ; and as the subject is fully treated in works devoted to the purpose, to those pages 
we must refer for details that arc now of national importance and of world- wide interest. • 


THE COOTUB MINAR--DELHL 

The village of Cootub — in which the remarkable column represented in the accompanying 
engraving, rises in towering majesty over the scattered relics of the ancient capital of 
the hlogul empire— is situated about ten miles south-west of modern Delhi, amidst a scene 
of desolation that has been spreading around it for nearly two centuries. The origin of 
the ^liuar is ascribed to the early part of the thirteenth century, during the reign of the 
Sultan Sheras-ud-din Altcmsh (between the j^cars 1210 and 1231), being founded by the 
viceroy of that monarch, Cootub, from whom its name is derived. The base of the column 
is circular, and forms a polygon of twenty-seven sides, the exterior of the shaft being 
fluted to the third storey, in twenty-seven circular and angular divisions, the flutings 
varying in each compartraent. Four balconies encircle the pillar, the first being at the 
height of ninety feet from the ground, the second at 140, the third at 180, and the fourth 
at 203 feet. The summit was originally crowned with a majestic cupola of red granite, 
which has long fallen from its elevated position, and lies scattered in fragments around 
the base of the pillar. The upper storey of the edifice, considerably above the fourth 
balcony, bore inscriptions, four in number, declaratory of its object, and designating its 
founder; but the letters have, to a great extent, become so dilapidated, and the difficulty 
of near approach so much increased by the decay of the material, that it has long 
been only possilde to decipher a portion of them by the aid of a powerful telescope. In 
the Asiatic Researches,^' the following fragment of the fourth inscription is given as the 
only intelligible portion of the record now remaining : — 

“ The erection of this building was commenced in the glorious time of the great 
sultan, the mighty king of kings, the master of mankind, the lord of the monarchs of 
Turkestan, Arabia, and Persia ; the sun of the world and religion, of the faith and the 
faithful ; the lord of safety and protection ; the heir of the kingdoms of Suliman. Abu 
Muzeffa Alterash Nnsir Amin ul Momenin.’^ 

The entire heiglit of the Minar is 242 feet as it now stands, without the cupola; 
the stone of which it is composed is principally red granite, but there is an admix- 
ture of black and white marble — the upper divisions being entirely formed of the latter I 
material. An irregular spiral staircase, in which there are many openings for the 
admission of light and air, leads to the top: this ascent was difficult and perilous 
until repaired by order of the government, which desired to rescue so valuable a relic of 
the past from impending ruin. 

Some remains of au unfinished mosque are in the close vicinity of the Minar. 
To the eastward a court extends, enclosed by a high wall, and bordered on two sides 
by arcades, formed of pillars carved in the richest style of Hindoo art. The domes 
in this quarter are particularly elegant, but appear to have been formed before the 
true principles of the arch had become known in India. Arcades of. the same descrip- 
tion, but with little ornament, extend also to the south and east of the Minar. 
Immediately at the base of the column are the j’emains of one of the superb portals 

♦ Vol. xiv., p. 4S1. 
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common to the buildings of the Moslems. This splendid entrance, and the accompanjing 
line of arches, is supposed to be tiie eastern front of a mosque, commenced also by the 
viceroy Cootub, but never completed. The archway of this gate is sixty feet in height, 
and the ornaments with which it is embellished are matchless, being cut with the 
delicacy of a seal engraving; the edges remaining, to this day, perfectly sharp, and 
uninjured by the elemental conflicts they have been exposed to during the lapse of 
centuries. The arcade (which stretches to the right of the picture) beneath the gateway 
is of granite, and is covered with inscriptions highly and minutely finished, according 
to the usual style of the Patans or Moguls, who were said to build like giants, and to 
embellish like jewellers. 

From the summit of the Cootub Minar the view is sublime : the eye wanders for 
miles over a wide waste of ruins, amidst which the mausoleums of Hnmayun aud Softer 
Jung alone remain in a state of tolerable presezwation. The silvery Jumna rolls its 
current through the midst of the desolation, making large curves as it glides snake- 
like along. In the background, the large feudal towers of Selim gurh rear their dark 
turreted heights in gloomy magnificence; and still farther in the distance are seen the 
white and glittering mosques of modern Delhi, mingled with the ruins produced by the 
ravages of modern revolt, and the just but terrible punishment that has followed it. 


THE TOxMB OF HUUAYTJN^BFhHL 


The mausoleum of Humayun (Auspicious), son of Baber, and sixth in descent from 
the imperial Timoor, still remains one of the most perfect edifices that are to be found 
amongst the ruins of old Delhi. This prince, equally celebrated for his misfortunes 
as for his virtues, exercised a troubled sway over a portion of Hindoostan proper, 
from the death of his father, in 1530, to the period of his own existence, in 1555; 
during which time he was more than once exposed to the perils of rebellion and the 
privations of exile, the whole of which he triumphantly surmounted, and died in the 
undisturbed possession of a mighty and united empire. The tomb of this piince, 
erected by his son Akber, has always been an object of veneration to the people ot 
India; which may, in some degree, account for its preservation in the midst ot a sea 
of ruins. But great as may have been its attraction in the eyes of tlie native population, 
as a memorial of the faded glories of the Mogul rulers of their country, the circum- 
stances that have connected the mausoleum with the retributive justice which lollotred 
in the track of the Mohammedan revolt of 1857, will henceforth impart to it, in tlic 
eyes of Europeans, a far greater and more solemn interest. From the mausoleum ot 
Humayun, on the 22nd of September, 1857, two of the rebel sons, and a grandson, ot 
the then captive titular king of Delhi, were dragged, while surrounded by a host of armed 
adherents, to expiate their crimes against the state and humanity, by a sudden and violent 

death, as exemplary as it was merited. m v ft,/. 

The tomb of Humayun is situated upon a plain, about five miles distant Irom the 
Aera sate of the modern capital. It is a noble pile of granite inlaid with white 
less florid, and altogether of a simpler style of architecture than that of his son Akber, 
at Secundra. The basement of the edifice is a terrace 200 feet square, raised upon 
cloisters, and having a wide flight of steps on each side; the central 
square, containing oue large circular hall, with smaller apartments at the an Ics, the 
whole being crowned with a dome of white marble, and ennehed with the pediments of 
four beautiful gatewavs. According to the Asiatic custom, the body of the empew is 
interred in a shrine upon the basement floor; the sarcophagus is of white marble, raised 
upon a slight elevation from the pavement, in the centre of the hall, and X 

umler the dome : the interior of the chamber still preserves 

and enamel ; but the tassels of gold, that formerly hung suspended from tlic root, have 
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been removed. Several members of Humayun^s family lie entombed witbin the 
chambers at the angles, having sarcopliagi, beautifully carved in white marble, on iUn 
upper floor: the whole design is simple, chaste, and of noble proportions. 

The mausoleum originally stood in the centre of a large garden fiijrronndod by a bat* 
tiemented wail — cloistered on the inside, flanked by towers, and entered by four gatev/ay« ; 
but this garden, with its stately groves, its terraces and fountains, has long been 
neglected, and is now a wilderness. By the aid of the only Hpriufj^ of water that ih not 
dried up, some poor families, who live in the outbuildings of the tomb, cultivate a little 
grain for their subsistence j but sand has encroached upon the pastures; and from the 
terrace of the mausoleum, the view is over desolated plains covered v/Hh rnin«, ,a»d 
bounded by a range of hills equally bleak and barren. The building itself nppenrH on the 
left of the plate, wjth all that is entire of its surrounding walls; the foro^'ronnd of the 
picture affords a faithful portraiture of the rugged soil, cumbered v/hh fragments of 
temples, towers, and palaces that lie scattered around. In the di^stance, to the right, 
gateways and dorae-crowned tombs appear, intermwgkfl r/ith n F.amty of ^hr/ihi— 

one solitary palm rearing its head over the prostrate ruins. 

The death of Humayun, in 1555, is thus related by Ferishta, the Venlan hh.Vmm : — 
“ The monarch had ascended the terrace at the top of hh library, to enjoy the cool 
evemu^ air, and give orders respecting the attendance of astronomer? to note the riting 
of Venus which was to be the sigual for the announcement of a general promotion among 
: the Dobiiitv and officers. While preparing to descend the ^^teep and highIy*poji?hed 
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Riuslicd by multitudes of ruins in tlic last stages of desolation: tlie cro\rds upon the 
ghnuts nre less numerous; many 8j>Icu(lid specimens of Oriental architecture in these 
Imiding.plnccs being uliolly unfrequented, or occupied only by a feu' solitary bathers 
Every elitr i« crowned with the remnants of a fortress ; and castles and temples, all bear-’ 
ing murks of tlccuy, give to tiic sandy wilderness a solemn and melancholy air. It is 
true the Jumna overflows the country ; but its waters at this place do not brin^ with them 
fertility : the bed of the river being very strongh' impregnated with natron, vegetation is 
destroyed by the periodical inundations ; and in consequence of the deleterious effects of 
the floods anti the neglect of tlie wells, a great part of the country about Delhi is 
converted into an ocean of sand, through wliicb the camels, plodding their weary 
way, do not find a bush or a blade of grass. The nature of the soil, and the numberless 
boles and Jiiding-places in the crevices and fissures of the ruins, afiord-abundant harbour 
for snakes. These and otlicr reptiles may be seen gliding among the mouldering walls 
of many a crumbling mosque and palace, rearing their crests in the porticos and halls, or 
basking in the courts and terraces. ^Volvcs and jackals secrete themselves by day in the 
vaults and recesses presented by the ruins of tho deserted city; coming forth at night in 
packs, and making the walls resound with their hideous yells ; while the white vulture 
keeps lonely ward upon tho towers and pinnacles, screaming as it snuffs its prev in the 
distance, or as its keen eye follows the track of some disabled animal, in whose quivering 
flesh its talons will presently be buried. 



I 

i RUINS-OLD DELHI. 

AmnsT misshapen fragments of marble and prostrate masses of stone — where the mosque 
of the faithful and the temple of the idolater lie indiscriminately together in one wide 
sea of ruin — the circular towers which appear in the accompanying plate, still retain 
a considerable portion of their pristine beauty, and afford a pleasing relief to the eye 
’ weary of the utter desolation that extends in every direction over the site of old 
' Delhi. It is not kuown, at the present day, to wliose memory the monument occup)dng 
the centre of the quadrangle flanked by these towers was raised ; but the portion that 
t still remains, shows that, in its pristine state, it must have been a splendid embellishment 
* of the once raugaificent scene. Tlie tomb is erected upon a terrace supported by arches, 
with a round tower surmounted by an open cupola at each angle ; that which occupies 
the foreground of the engraving being the only one remaining in a tolerable state of 
proservatiou. This beautiful memorial of the past, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the ruins of the old city, and about a mile from the walls of modern Delhi. In the 
period of its splendour, this ancient capital of the Patau and Mogul emperors was said to 
cover a space of twenty square miles, and its ruins are still scattered over au area nearly 
equal in extent. Prior to the Mohammedan invasion, it Iiad been a place of great re- 
nown, as the remains of Hindoo architecture, mingling with relics of the Moslem con- 
querors, still attest. The sepulchres of 180,000 saints and martyrs belonging to the 
faithful, were, it is said, to be found amidst the wrecks of temples and palaces, before all 
had crumbled into the undistinguishable mass which now renders the scene so desolate. 
In the time of its glory, groves and gardens spread their luxuriant foliage over a soil 
now so parched and sterile, that at the time the staircase of the Cootub Minar was in 
too ruinous a state to admit of ascent, not a bamboo could be found to form a scaffolding 
for its repair. 

The ruins which have formed the subject of the accompanying engraving, are situated 
within a short distance of an old Patan fortress of Ferozeshah, wdiich still retains 
possession of a Hindoo relic to which great interest is attached. The fortress is of great 
extent, and contains a mosque, erected upon the site of a Hindoo temple. In the 
( front of this ruined mosque, and in the spot on which its principal gate was erected. 


V 
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j the contrary, devoted himself to the welfare of his people, and to the consolidation 
and improvement of the empire to which he succeeded upon his father’s death - and ! 
among other efforts of amelioration and advancement that entitle his memory to grate- 
ful veneration, may be mentioned the diminution of capital punishments, the aboli- I 
tion of torture and mutilation, and the removal of numerous vexatious taxes, all which 
enneed tlic solicitude of the ruler for the welfare of those under his sway. Reservoirs and 
canals for irrigation, mosques,. colleges, caravansaries, hospitals, public baths, bridges, and 
other public edifices, were built; and revenues arising from land were assessed bv him for 
their maintenance. The chief of these works still remains a noble monument to the 
memory of its founder, in the canal extending from the point where the Jumna leaves the 
mountains by Kurnaul to Hansi and Hissar. A portion of 'this, extending about 200 
miles, was, a few years back, restored to usefulness by the British goveimraent. Soon 
after the death of tliis great monarch, the Mahratta power, which had already threatened 
to reduce the whole of India to a desert, began to be felt; and, amid -all the struggles 
which succeeded, increased in strength, until the necessity of seeking refuge within the 
; walls of new Delhi (founded by Shah Jehan in 1631), from the ferocious horde that 
I tyrannised over the descendants of Aurungzebe, occasioned the total abandonment of the 
I old city, which was already partly in ruins, and laid waste by its modern conquerors. 

! 


i 

CALCUTTA. 

This important city, the principal seat of the government of British India, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the river Hooghl}^, a navigable branch of the Ganges, at a distance of 
about 100 miles from the sea. Its geographical position is found in lat. 22 ° 33' 54" N., 
and long. 88° 20' 17" E. From Calcutta, in a north-easterly direction, the travelling 
distances to the three chief seats of recent rebellion, are as follow ; — From Benares, 
428 miles; from Lucknow, 649; and from Delhi, 976. The spot chosen for the 
site of the capital is by no means the most favourable that might have been selected, 
as the surrounding country is flat and marshy; and extensive muddy lakes, with an 
immense forest, stretched in close proximity to the town, and produced a deleterious 
influence upon the general health of the inhabitants. Much has been effected, within the 
last few years, to obviate some of these local disadvantages, by draining the streets, Ailing 
up the stagnant pools, and clearing the jungle; but the nir is still considerably affected by 
the ricinity of the marshy district called the Sunderbunds; through which, in many 
channels, the Ganges pours its mighty stream into the Bay of Bengal. The Hooghly, at 
Calcutta, is about a mile in breadth at high water ; but, during the ebbs, its opposite side 
. presents an unsightly range of long, dry sand-banks. 

The city of Calcutta affords a remarkable instance of rapid advancement from compara- 
tive insignificance as an obscure village, to a state of almost imperial splendour as the 
capital of an immense empire, originating in the following accidental and somewhat 
romantic incident of the 15th centmy*; — " Jehanara, the favourite daughter of Shah 
Jehan, in retiring one night from the’ imperial presence to her own apartment, set her 
dress on fire while passing one of the lamps which lit tlie corridor; and, fearful of calling, 
for assistance while the male guards of the palace were within hearing, the terrified princess 
rushed into the harem, enveloped by fire, and was fearfully burned before the flames 
could be extinguished. The most famous physicians were summoned from different parts 
of the empire: and the surgeons of the English ships then at Surat, having obtained 
considerable repute for cures performed on some Mogul nobles, an express was sent to 
that place for one of them. A Mr.^ Gabriel Broughton was selected for the occasion ; 
and having, fortunately, been conspicuously instrumental in aiding the recoveiy of tlie 
princess, was desired by the grateful father to name Lis reward. "With rare disinterest- 
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